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UP THE SCHUYLKILL. 
By A. G. FEATHER. 





LAUREL HILL. 


“Up the Valley! Do you mean it, Joe?’ | on Chestnut street, and, after enjoying a brief chat 

‘I do, most emphatically,’’ replied Joseph with him, he broke-out with: 

B——, my friend and quondam associate. I ‘Say, colonel, let us take a fly out for a few 
had just asked him where we should go, on his days. Confound it, I am nearly played.”’ 
suggesting that we should take a “‘fly’’ somewhere ‘Where to, Joe?’ I asked. 

for relaxation and rest. ‘* Up the Valley,”’ said he. 

Now my friend enjoys a position that engages It might be naturally supposed that I should have 
his attention very closely, and it is, moreover, a | asked in reply what valley he referred to, since we 
confining one in its nature. I had just met him ‘are somewhat fortunate in our supply of valleys 

VoL. XVI.—25 
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just hereabouts. 
choice, and found it unnecessary to interrogate | 
him further on that point. <A fear that he might 
be joking only, led me to question his sincerity in 
making the suggestion. This his decided answer, 
however, fully dispelled. 

‘*What shall it be this time, Joe: a ‘stag,’ or 
‘in pairs’ ?’’ I asked. 

‘*Well, colonel, I suppose ‘in pairs’ this time,”’ 
replied Joe. 

That the reader may more readily understand 
this lingo, I will explain by stating that it was | 
decided to add our wives to the party, instead of 
leaving them at home, as we had occasionally | 
done before in our junketings abroad. 


lo 


LAUREL HILL ENTRANCE, 


It required but three days to complete our | 
arrangements, and we joined B and his wife | 
at the railroad depot, our destination the glorious | 
valley of the Schuylkill. The usual preliminaries 
gone through with, we soon found ourselves seated | 
in a comfortable car quietly speeding our way | 
toward the limits of the valley and through the | 
beautiful Park at Fairmount ; across the Columbia | 
Bridge, with a first halt at the Falls, on the western | 
bank of the river. | 

Looking out upon the beautiful vista that met | 
our eyes as we approached the Park, clothed in 
all the regal splendors of its natural and artificial 
dress, our party fully realized what a fitting pre- 
lude we had here to the grand scenery that was to 
greet us all along this romantic valley. And the 


spirit of reverence. 


—. 


’s | historic incidents which identify themselves with 


this classic ground added an interest to the scene 
which we could only contemplate with a grateful 
Especially was this the case 
when our eyes took in the little white cottage at 
Belmont, once the home of the famous poet, Tom 
Moore. It was no doubt the memory of this spot 
which inspired the following verses in a poetical 
epistle written at Buffalo : 

“ Believe me, Spencer, while I winged the hours 
Where Schuylkill undulates through banks of flowers, 
Though few the days, the happy evenings few, 

So warm with heart, so rich with mind they flew, 
That my full soul forgot its wish to roam, 
And rested there, as in a dream of home!” 


I was deeply moved to express myself in 
admiration of the many marked changes 
observed in the Park in the way of in- 
provements and adornments since my 
last visit, and was on the point of enter- 
taining the ladies with a glowing account 
of the historical features which mark 
every portion of this grand domain, when 
Joe interrupted me by saying: 

** Now, colonel, don’t you grow senti- 
mental. We are a matter-of-fact people, 
and want to hear of swdstantials only.” 

+ ** Bobby Evans’s cat-fish suppers, for 

+ instance,’? chimed in Mrs. B , as 
she pointed across the river toward the 
famous resort for the lovers of this species 
of the finny tribe. 

I questioned their substantiality much 
more than their sentimentality, at which 
Joe took decided exceptions, and the 

result of the discussion ended in a wager of a 
supper, to be taken at some future time. 

‘* Any wine ?’’ asked Mrs. B——. 

‘* Well—we’ll see when the supper is ready,” 
coolly replied Joe. 

**Oh, you will lose your bet if you don’t order 
the wine,’’ retorted Joe’s wife. 

** Why ?”” asked Joe. 

**T’ll decide against you, for the reason that 


| without wine the supper will be @// sentiment!” 


Mrs. B laughingly replied. 

‘What say you, Mrs. F——?”’ asked Joe, 
turning to my better half. ‘Do you think that 
there is more sentiment than substance in a cat-fish 
supper ?”’ 

‘* Certainly more Jones; and as to sentiment— 
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well, I never could see any without the aid of a, 
glass of wine,’’ replied Mrs. F , which created 
quite a laugh at the expense of friend B , 

‘‘] see that you ladies have not profited any by 
the example of Mrs. Hayes,’’ retorted he. 

“‘Oh, but Mrs. Hayes has 
never been tempted with a 
cat-fish supper!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. B ; 

«‘What say you, colonel, 
on the subject of the wine ?’’ 
as he turned to me. ‘‘ What 
sort of a glass will you re- 
quire to determine the ques- 
tion of substance or sentt- 
ment ?”” 

‘A schooner !”’ 
remarked. 

This bit of by-play termi- 
nated in a hearty burst of 
laughter, in which all parties 
joined. It was voted that 
the order should stand on the 
wager :_@ supper for four, two 
wines, and two schooners ! 

We were by this time get- 
ting under full headway. The 
iron horse sent forth his shrill 
notes of warning which rever- 
berated through hill and dale 
and awakened the sleeping 
echoes far and near. The 
city of the living gave place 
to the city of the dead. 
‘Laurel Hill,’’ the oldest 
suburban cemetery in the 
United States, with the ex- 
ception of Mount Auburn, 
near Boston, passes in re- 
view. Occupying one of the 
most romantic situations in 
the neighborhood of Phila- 
delphia, on the high and 
wooded banks of the Schuyl- 
kill, it is peculiarly and_ perfectly protected from 
encroachment by its surroundings. It has long 
been famous among the places of interest in Phila- 


I dryly 


delphia for the natural beauty of its site and | 
scenery, the magnificence and variety of its monu- | 


ments, and the names of the distinguished dead 
who lie buried within its walls. 


We have before us now an almost uninterrupted 
panorama of delightful river and landscape scenery, 
such as few travelers for pleasure can find anywhere, 
and of a character also that does not partake of the 
It is ever-changing, and the eye 


monotonous, 


THE ‘‘SCHUIL-KILL”’ OF OUR FOREFATHERS. 


does not weary. The effect upon the mind is 
pleasing, and the depressed spirits of the care- 
worn are perceptibly buoyed up by the invigorat- 
ing influences which the innumerable attractions 
everywhere throughout this beautiful valley exert 
upon them. 

Manayunk, with her great hives of industry, 
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whose ‘“hum of many spindles’ is wafted across manufactured five miles of carpets daily, from the 
the placid waters of the river, reminds one forci- | common ingrain to the finest Axminster. In jt 
bly of Birmingham, England. The many large | are employed some twenty-three hundred work- 
and extensive mills, with their almost countless | people, sufficient of themselves to constitute a 
windows, that line the opposite shore of the good-sized village. ‘Then its woolen, cotton, and 
river, from the Falls to the extreme upper end of | paper mills are daily sending forth immense quan- 
tities of their products,—more than enough, 
one would think, to supply the wants of the 
nation. 
Passing on, the hum of the busy looms dying 
away in the distance, we are next treated to 
a view not unlike the land-locked lakelets of 
Central New York. ‘The river here becomes 
broader and more placid. Its upper continu- 
ance is concealed by a bend. Its foreground 
is cut off by a bold and symmetrical fall, called 
Flat Rock Dam. ‘The perspective is made up 
of a mirror-like plane of water reaching away 
to dim, half-cultivated hills or highlands upon 
either side, while at the base of both frequent 
passing trains scream a shrill salute as they 
dash around the curves. Opposite is Shaw- 
mont, where are the new water-works of the 
city of Philadelphia, for supplying the thirsty 
citizens of Germantown and Chestnut Hill 


with pure and unadulterated water. 

Here I turned to B——, who resides in 
Germantown, and asked him whether he found 
the Germantown water more sudstantial than 
sentimental. 


‘*Now, colonel, none of that. You very 
well know that it requires a little wh—ine to 
make it substantial.”’ 

**Oh, yes, you may well turn it off on wine,” 
sdid Mrs. B , interrupting him. “But, 
really, colonel, don’t you think that it is about 
time that the city provided water from a purer 
source than the present one?’’ addressing me. 

I thought it was; but expressed myself as 
of the opinion that so long as the present 
material was susceptible of being filtered and 
improved by the addition of the ‘“‘ wh—ine,” 
as suggested by Mr. B——, our city fathers 
Manayunk ; the homes of the operatives rising in | would hardly feel disposed to look for anything 
full streets along the steep hill-sides, together with of a purer order. 
the more pretentious residences which crown them,  ‘“‘ Probably the ‘Committee of One Hundred’ 
constitute a picture that strikes the eye of the trav- | may be able to reform this matter by having the 
eler with an agreeable sense of gratification, real- water indicted as a ‘fraud.’ Hey!’’ came from 
izing, as he must, that he beholds before him the |; B——. 

Birmingham of America. Here is the largest' ‘Nonsense, Joe!’’ replied his wife. ‘‘ What 
carpet factory in the United States, where are ' would you do for an excuse then ?”’ 


THE WISSAHICKON, 
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This was rather rough on Mr. B ; but being 


casket, substantial stone houses and barns, with 


of a jovial disposition, and fond of a good joke, | now and then some eminence on which may be 


even if at his own expense, he fully appreciated 
the retort of his wife, and heartily joined in the 
jaughter to which it gave rise. 

A lorg and swelling scream of the engine whistle 
soon announced our approach to Conshohocken. 
We had entered upon the limits of old Montgom- 
ery, and the sloping hill-sides before us were 


those of Plymouth, especially noted for ‘‘ broad- | 
These solid and substan- | 
tial people are an industrious and thrifty race, as ! 


brims’’ and ‘‘ drabs.’’ 


faa 


el 


seen an elegant country or summer residence. 
Then again, bits of woodland tufting the hill- 
slopes or contracted by a bolder bluff of rocks, 
followed in succession by the park-like islands so 
gently reposing on the bosom of the river. 

Here is to be found the utile et dulce of the 
ancients to a greater degree than perhaps in any 
other section of equal extent: in our wide-spread 
republic. And to one that has never b2fore trav- 
ersed this part of the valley, this ever-varying 


SHAWMONT. 


their many broad acres well attest. 
stitute a valuable element in any community of 
which they form a part. 

Following its course, the Schuykill laves the 
shores of Montgomery County for about forty 
miles. Within these limits there are no moun- 
tains, though the country is most agreeably diver- 


sified by undulating hills and valleys, interspersed | 


with towns, villages, and various: manufacturing 
establishments, all beautifully situated by its shores, 
or nestled near by in some lateral valley. Though 


not on a grand scale, yet few valleys in any coun- 
carries a very large percentage of the summer 


try, for the same distance, can boast of more lovely 
and varied picturesque scenery. 
the eye are broad cultivated fields and fertile 
plains, on which are studded, like gems in a 


They con- | 


Passing before | 


succession of scenes will prove a source of attrac- 
tion that cannot fail to leave upon his mind a most 
marked and favorable impression. 

‘‘ What heights are these ?’’ asked Mrs. B——, 
pointing upward toward a beautifully shaded _hill- 


| side grove on our left, just before we came in sight 


of Conshohocken. 

‘Spring Mill Heights. They are a favorite 
resort for summer local ‘excursionists, and I 
believe have become quite popular,’’ I informed 
her. 

‘*I suppose, colonel, that the Reading Road 


travel, does it not?’’ asked B——. 
“‘Well, B——, the fact is that the general 
public has only latterly begun to realize the many 


_ 











grand features which this valley possesses, and 
tourists are therefore availing themselves of this 





VALLEY FORGE. 


route much more than they formerly did,’’ I 
replied. 

‘*T presume the bulk of the summer travel on 
this road is purely local, isn’t it ?” 

**Oh, no; on the contrary, the great majority 
of summer tours nowadays include this road, and 
it is certainly reaping its share, in my opinion,”’ 
I rejoined. 

‘*Conshohocken very much resembles Mana- 
yunk in certain respects,’’ suggested one of the 
ladies, which for the time being drew our atten- 
tion to the place, as it slowly loomed before us. 

**With the exception of the character of the 
material manufactured, it bears a close analogy to 
Manayunk, especially with respect to its loca- 
tion and manufacturing industries; the bulk of 
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remarked 


’ 


| these, as you see, being iron works,’ 
B 
| «We here enter upon the lines of the great iron 
_ ore and limestone belts which traverse this section 
of Montgomery County, and which account for 
the preponderance of iron works and limestone 
quarries which you will observe along the river 
between here and Norristown,’’ I added. 

But a short run farther and the charming Chester 
Valley appears on our left in all its pristine glory 
and attractiveness. Swedesford, with its historic 
church and the weather-stained marble records of 
its buried dead, receives a momentary glimpse as 
we flit past. Beyond the river the scene also 
changes. The rough and frowning face of the 
hills has given place to an open landscape both 
pleasing and attractive. Upon an eminence in 
the distance are located the two well known and 
very popular educational institutions, Oakland 
Institute and Tremount Seminary, the former 
for girls and the latter for boys. In the fore- 
ground a beautiful level plateau extends along 
the line of the river until Norristown is reached, 
just a short distance farther on. A moment more 
and our train, gracefully submitting to the air 
brake, reaches its second stopping place, and 
halts at Bridgeport, directly opposite Norristown. 
From here connection is made with the Chester 
Valley Railroad, which passes up the valley as 
far as Downingtown. 

While the well known sound of the inspector's 
lftammer is telling us that he is on his round of 
duty, we are watching the hurry and bustle of 
entering and departing passengers. The iron 
horse is meanwhile filling his capacious maw at 
the supply-pipe. At last the dispatcher’s signal 
is given by striking a gong. 

** All aboard !’’ A motion of the hand from the 
conductor, and the engineer takes his cue. Two 
whistles, short and_snappish, and steam resumes 
its labor. The express is once more on her way. 
Soon she reaches the suburbs, and we are treated 
to a magnificent view of Norristown, the county 
seat of Montgomery County, and one of the most 
beautiful places to be found anywhere. I have 





traveled much in my time and have seen many of 
our American towns, but I am free to say that none 
has ever impressed me more favorably than this. 
Elevated, Albany-like, on the eastern shore of the 
river, it presents a most impressive aspect to the 
Its court-house, a fine and 


passing traveler. 
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towers aloft from its centre, and furnishes an ex- 


attractive buildings, the homes of affluent citi- 


zens. These are mostly three and four stories | 
in height, and handsomely built of brick, with | 


native marble finish. 

In the river, and abreast of the town, there is a 
fine dam over which passes the water of the 
‘‘ hidden river’’ in an almost unbroken sheet, and 
just above it lies an island of about sixty acres, 
inhabited and under cultivation, called ‘‘ Barba- 
does Island,’’ the whole forming in combination 
with the background a delightfully picturesque | 
land and water view. 


massive building, built entirely of marble, grandly | 
| F 
tended view for many miles in all directions. | 
Along the banks of the river are ranged many | 
industrial establishments, while upon the higher | 
ground are grouped some most elegant and | 





‘* Yes, a gudgeon,’’ laughingly retorted Mrs. 
, as she significantly pointed in my direc- 





tion. 

I subsided; the party enjoying their bit of 
laughter at my expense, Joe feeling exceedingly 
elated that Mrs. F—— had at least scored one 
against me. 

Norristown left in the distance, a succession 
of shore views passes in review once more. Here 
they partake, however, of a much more romantic 
character, and the effect is far more pleasing. 


| Three miles above Bridgeport, and about a quarter 
of a mile below the cat-fish dam, is presented one 


of the most beautiful landscapes imaginable, one 
well worth a long trip to see. Looking up the 


| stream, the falls of the cat-fish dam are seen 


| extending across the river, 4nd about three-fourths 


| of a mile beyond, nestling among the hills, a por- 


“There ought to be some good fishing spots | tion of Port Raeeny, with its bridge. Still beyond, 


around here, colonel,’’ sug- 
gested Mr. B 

I referred him to Mrs. 
F——, venturing the in- 
formation that she had done 
some pretty tall fishing here- 
abouts. 

‘‘Ts that so, Mrs. F "ig 
queried B , turning his 
attention to Mrs, F——. 

‘Well, yes; but that was 
a long time ago, Mr. B 
In those days we had no bass 
to tempt our hooks, as they 
have now. Our sport then 
was simply confined to small 
fish,’’ replied Mrs. F——. 

‘‘What was your heaviest 
catch at any time, Mrs. 
k——— ?”’ I ventured to ask 
my better half. 

““Pshaw! Only listen to 
the man. Just as though he 
didn’t know!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs, F——, 

‘*Why, what was it, Mrs. 
F ? Not a minnow, I 
hope,’’ said Joe. 

““No!”’ replied Mrs. F——. 
you suppose it was ?’’ 























“Probably it was a gudgeon,’’ suggested Mrs. 


B—— 
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TUNNEL AND BRIDGE NEAR PHOENIXVILLE. 


‘*What would | and as if springing from the river, are seen the pic- 
_turesque and finely wooded hill-tops of Valley 
| Forge, four miles off; the whole forming such a 
_ combination of objects as is rarely to be found in 
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any one view. And one may add without exag- 
geration that this stands not alone in point of 
picturesqueness and beauty; for all along our 
course views of surpassing loveliness met our 
admiring gaze. 

‘¢ See—there is a windmill!” exclaimed Mrs. 
, as she pointed up the hill-side to our left. 

‘*A windmill! Well, that is good.’’ And 
Joe went off into a hearty laugh at his wife’s 
expense. 

‘‘ Well, what is it, then, if 
it isn’t a windmill ?” his wife 
asked. 

She had mistaken one of 
the railroad signal-towers for 
a windmill, quite innocently, 
too, as they bear considerable 
resemblance to a Holland 
wind-mill. These towers are 
stationed all along this line, 
and while they look somewhat 
like a windmill, they resem- 
ble still more the light-houses 
seen upon headlands along the 
St. Lawrence, A writer some 
time ago graphically described 
them in these words: ‘‘ They 
are light-houses, whose clear, 
white blaze tells the engine- 
driver, in the midst of night 
and storm, that he may sweep 
around the curve fearlessly, 
or whose red beacon gives 
him timely warning of danger 
ahead. How comfortable to 
find the broad, white tablet 
upon the towers turned assur- 
ingly toward us! How it stirred our doubts as | 
the blue cautionary signal held its place, wat | 
bless me! how we braced our feet and wished we 


B 





SIGNAL TOWER. 


the front! The quick-eyed engineer always saw 
enough.”’ 

They are a peculiarity of this road, and furnish, 
with the aid of the telegraph, a double precaution 
or guard against accident. To this fact may be 


from serious disasters. 
Mrs. B—— evidently felt considerably more | 


assured of her personal safety after being informed | 





venee 





| next four miles’ 
hadn’t come when we saw the red board ‘upon | 
| ville, our third stopping-place. 
it first, though, and in his hands we were safe | 
| mingling in their upward flight. 
| works of the Phcenix Iron Company, whose great 
| speciality is iron bridge building. Many of the 
_ finest bridges and viaducts in the United States 
attributed the comparative freedom of this road | 


of the character of her supposed windmills, as she 
very freely expressed her sentiments in reference 
to the excellent accommodations afforded the 
traveling public by this road. Especially was 
she decided in her praise of the well-ballasted 
road-bed over which our train glided so smoothly 
and evenly, and without the disagreeable jarring 
and jolting which so often renders railway travel- 
ing anything but pleasant. 

Port Kennedy, with its lime quarries and 
schooners taking in lime, is 
passed. A few brief moments 
more and we reach the beau- 
tiful and historic hamlet of 
Valley Forge. We obtain but 
a passing glimpse as we flit 
by, but enough to realize fully 
the romantic and picturesque 
character of the place made 
memorable by its Revolution- 
ary associations. The lofty 
hills, whose summits were 
crowned by the huts of the 
shoeless patriots during the 
severe winter of 1777-78; 
the little plain stone house, 
quite near the railroad, then 
the home of General Wash- 
+ ington, and from whose rear 
window, during that memor- 
able winter, he watched with many a heart- 
pang the intense sufferings of his soldiers. 








‘“« Their perils fearful—measureless their gain! 
While love of home the freeman’s breast shall fill, 
Their fame shall cause the freeman’s breast to thrill.’’ 


The topography of the country beyond this 
does not change very much, and we observe but 
a succession of almost similar views during the 
run. The scenery, however, 
changes somewhat when we arrive at Phoenix- 
Here are acres of 
buildings, with great clouds of smoke and steam 
These are the 


were made by this company, such as the Girard 
| Avenue bridge across the Schuylkill at Philadel- 
| phia, and that at Albany, New York, over the 
Hudson. 
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These works employ quite an army of work- | 
men, 
lation of about 5000 is dependent upon them for’) 
support. 
been engaged in filling orders for the material | 
used in constructing some of the elevated railways | 
in New York City. The work for the Gilbert | 
Elevated Railway alone amounted to some 6000 | 
tons of beams, girders, etc. And it is said that 





e ALONG THE MANATAWNY, 


in order to complete the contract within the 


my informant says 1500, and that a popu- | 
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passes us over to the eastern bank of the river, 
and thence as far as Reading our course lies on 
that side. The road leads by the edge of the 


For many months past the works have | hills and along cultivated bottom lands, past great 


iron works, through shady villages, where most 
romantic and picturesque homes may be seen. 
Nor should one forget to mention the charming 
rural scenes which from time to time greet his 
| eyes. One reminded us of the bovine groups of 
| Birket Foster: 


** Who, when heat forbids to browse, 

And when midges sting and tease, 
In dry shadow of the trees, 
Seek a still and sheltered pool, 
Rush-begirt and dark and cool, 
And, in knee-deep bath sedate, 
Flick off flies and ruminate.”’ 


Limerick, Royer’s Ford, and Spri:g City, 
| thriving inland villages, each with its character- 
| istic industries, principally iron, are successively 
| left to our rear. Our iron horse is making heroic 


| strides, ever and anon sending forth his warning 
| shrieks as a signal of his coming. One, more 
| deep and longer continued, tells us that we are 
| approaching our next stopping place, Pottstown, 


situated at the confluence of the Manatawny and 
| the Schuylkill, a place famous for its embowered 
homes and broad, well-shaded avenues. In former 
years this place was the great central point 
of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, the 
company’s car works being located here. But 


_ latterly the railroad work has been almost wholly 
| transferred to Reading, and these shops are now 


specified time, 105 tons, equal to a span of 200 | 


teet, were turned out daily for twenty days. 
The stopping time of the express being limited, 
however, no opportunity for a general observation 


| along its line. 


of the many features which this place presents is | 
| fertile valleys, and draw to it their immense traffic. 


afforded us. Once more under way, we spon 
plunge into a tunnel, a very long and _ particu- 
larly dark one, which cuts through one of the 
Chester hills that boldly faces the river. Quite 


as suddenly we emerge upon a stone bridge span- | 
ning the river on the other side, as shown by | 
This | 


the illustration accompanying this article. 


in a measure abandoned. 

Although this transfer of the company proved 
no inconsiderable loss to the place, we do not see 
that it has very seriously affected its business 
industry. Private enterprise has more than com- 
pensated for the loss, and we believe that to-day 
Pottstown, in point of business activity, has more 
than held its own. 

The road has many feeders or connections all 
These branches or lateral roads 
extend eastward and westward through rich and 


There is not a valley which intercepts the Schuy!- 
kill, I believe, that has not its connecting branch 
with the Reading. If there is, I am not aware of 
it. The Chester, the Pickering, the Perkiomen, 
the Tredyfrin and at Pottstown the Colebrovuk- 
dale, with their branch lines, daily transport large 
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quantities of dairy products over the main line to | 
the Philadelphia markets, while the passenger 
traffic is also very large. 

Pottstown possesses for me more than a passing 
interest. It is here that many of my boyhood 
days were happily spent, and in looking out upon 
the town and its quiet surroundings many familiar 
reminiscences of those days are recalled to mind. 
But many changes have been wrought since then. 

I look in vain for the once familiar counte- 
nances of the young companions of those days. 
They are now men and women grown, and their 
faces have changed almost beyond recognition. 
Few of the old Aaditués in and about the town, 
and especially about the 
depot, are to be seen. 
Strange faces greet me 
whichever way I look. 
But no; I am speaking 
too fast. Who is that 
passing hurriedly across 
the railroad toward the 
‘*old bell’’? Do my eyes 
deceive me, or is it really 
my old friend M ? 
Yes, ’tis he; there is no 
other hand that can bring 
out that old familiar ring ! 
1 cannot describe its pecu- 
liarities, but there is some- 
thing about it that seems 
to convey to you just about 
what M would say in 
his characteristic mood. 

“‘There she comes. Get yourself ready !’’ 

It is the down express, which is soon due here, 
and the eagle eye of M has caught the first 
glimpse of her as she sweeps around the curve 
and into sight. 

The ringing of the bell to announce the fact is 
an old custom, which for some reason or other 
has as yet failed to give way to modern encroach- 
ments. Probably it is still retained out of regard 
for the slow time-pieces in the town. 

Dong! dong! dong! from the dispatcher’s 
gong tells us that our time for starting is at hand. 
Once more the ponderous wheels of our iron 
horse begin to revolve, and we are soon passing | 
over the Manatawny and out upon a beautiful | 
level expanse of country lying beyond. 

Along the Manatawny, on our right, extends | 
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the Colebrookedale Branch Railroad, which fol- 
lows the stream for some distance. Well do I 


| remember, at this day, the fishing excursions I 


made along this stream years before the presence 
of the iron horse was even dreamed of by the 
people of the vicinity. How I sought the shady 
nooks along its banks during the dog-day morn- 
ings, intently bent on beguiling with hook and 
line the spotted beauties of its waters. And I 
did not have ‘‘fisherman’s luck,’”’ either! I 
was an exception to the rule, evidently, as my 
experience in that line always gave me successful 
results. True, I always used good and tempting 


| bait, and—vhe fish were there. Most fishermen, 


= = 
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' however, forget these essentials to successful fish- 


ing: good bait and the fish to nibble at it; yet 
I think one can hardly go amiss in casting his 
lines anywhere along the banks of the Manatawny, 
even now. 

**Colonel, I am thinking that ‘black diamonds’ 
are not the only ‘trump cards’ in this valley !’’ 


_exclaimed Joe. ‘From indications thus far, it 


looks to me as though its iron ore was faust becom- 
ing the crown jewel whose intrinsic value is to 
exercise an immense influence upon its indus- 
tries.’’ 

‘‘That in a measure is true, B . I very 
well remember when not a pound of iron ore was 
shipped over this road; and that was not so 
many years ago, either. Now there is not a 
lateral branch road south of the coal belt that 












does not transport tons of it daily. Forges and 
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; Nair rae . 
feet above, runs the track-way. ‘The view afforded 


furnaces are springing up all along the valley, and | of river, road, and mountain is truly picturesque, 
the increase in the production of pig iron has | and one which the lover of nature can fully appre- 


been simply enormous.’’ 
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‘* Little did our German friends of ‘ old Berks’ 
in years past dream of the beds of ore and the 
wealth lying beneath the furrows of their culti- 
vated fields,’’ responded B . 

‘*No. He would have been set down as crazy 





who should have even suggested such a possi- | 


bility.” 

‘*That isso. And now it appears, since they 
have begun fully to realize the fact, nearly all of 
them are turning in the direction of China!’’ 
laughingly replied B . 

‘*Yes,’’ I answered. ‘No doubt many of them 
will reach China without finding ore, if they do 
not sooner lose patience in its quest. But then 
the supply seems inexhaustible, and very many, 
] understand, are discovering it in paying quanti- 
ties.”’ 

At this point of our conversation Mrs. B—— 
interrupted us by asking our attention to the river 
scenery, the ladies having devoted their time to 
the enjoyment afforded them by the beautiful river 
views and many points of interest by the way. 
We had passed Douglassville, Monocacy, and 
Birdsboro’, and were now approaching the grand 
curve below Reading. The Schuylkill sweeps in 





a majestic curve down through a gorge, and upon | 


a shelf, hewn in the mountain side, perhaps sixty 


| ciate. 





THE READING 





DEPOT. 





Long before coming in sight of the city of 
Reading we perceived its proximity by the dense 
volumes of smoke rising from its many towering 
stacks or cupolas, which clearly indicated its char- 
acter as a manufacturing city. It is only when 
| the curve is passed, however, that the city appears 

before us, of which, from our elevation, a most 
_ excellent view is obtained. 
| Entering the city at its southern limits, the 
road passes directly through it northward, and as 
the train moves slowly along, the passenger is 
afforded glimpses of its long, shady avenues and 
business streets. The depot, situated at the upper 
end of the city, is especially deserving of notice, 
as it is certainly the best arranged building of its 
character that can anywhere be seen. In general 
form it is triangular, the sides describing concave 
curves upon the respective fronts of which arrive 
and depart the trains of this road, and those of 
| the Lebanon Valley and the East Pennsylvania 
| Railroads. The handsome facade of the central 
| building fronts upon a lawn within the triangle, 
| and is flanked upon either side by spacious grassy 
-enclosures. Within this building are the large 
_ and commodious offices of the company, where 
| the bulk of the business, outside of the general 
| office in Philadelphia, is transacted ; handsomely 
| fitted ladies’ and gentlemen’s waiting-rooms, and 
| a restaurant said to be the finest upon the road. 
Having previously determined on making a 
brief stay in Reading, our party left the express 
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on its arrival here, and taking a street car, were 

soon passing down Sixth street toward the business 
centre of the town. Of course, the first point of 
destination was a hotel. This reached, and a 
sufficient time allotted for an arrangement of 
toilets, we were in readiness for an early dinner. 
A good and substantial meal it was, and one may 
be assured we did it full justice. 

Dinner disposed of, and each with a prime cigar 
lighted at the farther end, we started out for 
a ramble through the city, the ladies having pre 
viously gone forth to spend the day in making 
calls on some of their lady friends residing in 
the city. Leisurely promenading up Penn street, 
the prominent thoroughfare, we were much im- 
pressed with the many fine and handsomely built | 
mercantile establishments of the city, some of 
them comparing most favorably with many of the 
leading houses of either New York or Philadel- 
phia. 

A peculiarity which specially attracted our at- 
tention was the long range of permanent awnings | 
thrown across the walk upon the sunny side of 
this street, in the business portion of the city, 
under which one may walk dry-shod for many 
squares in the most dismal of weather. 

This street leads directly up toward Mount Penn, 
and following it we were soon at the foot of the 
mountain. Here we enjoyed a most delightful 
bird’s-eye view of the city and surrounding country | 
north and south. Before us lay a compact city, 
whose streets can be traced by woven lines of | 





foliage, and whose many spires are only rivaled | 
by the slender brick shafts of its great factories. 
Built upon a plain, which rises and swells away | 
from the river, good surface drainage is assured | 
and high sanitary conditions, a noteworthy feature 
of the city, are secured. 

The spring-water, which is here caught and | 
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| tion upon each other. 


| success. 








stored in several reservoirs for its use, and without 
the aid of machinery, is also an excellent feature, 
as well as an important factor in the matter of 


| public health. 


Reading truly enjoys marked advantages in 
more respects than one. It stands within one of 
the most richly-endowed agricultural sections of 
the Keystone State, whose villages and hamlets 
become tributary in trade to its merchants. It is 
situated at the junction of the greatest supplies of 
both coal and iron—minerals dependent for frui- 
It has also a wide range 
of special manufactures that are not directly 
dependent upon either of these conditions for 
In a word, the circumstances of lowa- 
tion, the mineral wealth of the adjacent country, 
the water-power, the facilities for transportation, 
etc., are conditions which it possesses, and which 
will assure its permanence and prosperity. It is 
already the third largest city, in point of popula- 
tion, in the State, and certainly bids fair to out- 
rank all the others as a manufacturing city, except 
it be Philadelphia. 

Descending the thoroughfare again, we directed 
our steps in the direction of the most prominent 
iron industries in and around the city, paying 
each in turn a passing inspection. Among those 
visited we might name as some of the most prom- 
inent the works of the Reading Iron Company, 
consisting of a rolling-mill, tube-mill, furnaces, 


| forges, foundry, and machine shops, sheet and 


plate mills; the boiler-making establishment of 
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Mr. F. J. Obert, known as the ‘‘ Union Boiler 
Works,’’ together with others equally conspicuous 
and worthy of mention, but want of space forbids. 

The city is not without its pleasant suburban 
resorts, either. Upon the eastern margin of 
the town we found the Mineral Spring, with its 
embowered and whitewashed old hotel in the 
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lap of a ravine, much like our Wissahickon hos- 
telries in appearance, and a few rods away the 
City Park, with its well-known characteristic, the 
waffle dispensary. We suppose our readers know 
Waffles? If they do not, more is the pity. B—— 








ON THE RIVER NEAR READING, 


happened to be a warm personal friend, and, 
I am pleased to say, kindly introduced me. I 
do not exaggerate in saying that Waffles im- 
pressed me very favorably, and that I am much 
inclined to call upon him again at some future 
time. 

And just here it might be added that Reading 
maintains a very high reputation also for its excel- 
lent quality of beer, and judging from the great 
quantity of it consumed it must possess some 
qualities peculiarly its own. This is probably 
attributable as much to the pure water at hand as 
to skillful brewing. 












B urgently impressed upon me the advisa- 
bility of sampling it, with a view of obtaining 
my opinion upon its merits. 

I sampled it and gave him my opinion. The 
reader may infer that it was favorable. 

Our evening was very agreeably spent in the 
society of resident friends and acquaintances, 
and the next morning found us up betimes to 
witness the stir and bustle of a Reading market- 
day. The city has some very fine market-houses, 
all of which are well attended, and the pro- 
ducts of the farm and dairy are of the choicest 
character. 

Eujoying a brief walk thus early in the morn- 
ing afforded us much pleasure, and we returned 





to our hotel with a heightened appetite for break- 
fast. This disposed of, the matter of our further 
journeying was discussed with the ladies. But we 


| found that their engagements would oblige us to 


remain another day, or at least until the arrival of 
the afternoon express. 
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‘Then, colonel, let us take a drive out this 
morning. I do not feel much like walking. Our 
tramp yesterday was a little too much for me,”’ 
suggested B——. 

A team was ordered, and soon stood before the 
hotel door. Now came the question: 

‘«‘ Where shall we go first ?”’ 

‘¢ The Three-Mile House,’’ said one. 

‘¢ The Mineral Spring,’’ said another. 


We met Mr. Lauer, and found him a strong, 
active, and clear-headed man, and, moreover, a 
very genial character. He extended us the court- 
esies of the place, and afforded us every opportu- 
nity for a thorough exploration of his domain. 
The experiences of our visit to the establishment 
bear so striking a resemblance to those of another 
writer, that we are tempted to use his language in 
the description of them. ‘*We followed our 





THE NEVEKSINK HILLS, 


‘No. Go out and see Fred Lauer,’’ piped | 
that notorious wag, Frank S , as he slyly 
winked his Ben Butler eye at R——. 

“Oh, yes!’’ replied R ‘*Sure enough, 
we must go out to Lauer’s Park.”’ 

Away we drove, and in course of time entered 
the fine Park, here so popularly known as Lauer’s 
Park. This park is connected with the immense 
brewing establishment of Mr. Lauer, one of the_ 
heaviest brewers of beer in America, and a man 
of great prominence in the community. He is 
universally respected, and has repeatedly held 
places of trust and honor. , 








guide to the regions below, dripping, damp, 
and clammy. We got down into our collars 
and shivered. Here we went through a door 
where the temperature was so much below par 
that the room just left was remembered as a 
sweat-bath. 

‘* We tried some beer all around, in order to 
brace against the cold. 

‘* Then we were taken over masses of ice and 
crawled through a small door, each with a light 
—much after the manner of the conspirators in a 
play. On either side arose, away up into the 
gloom above, great pipes or tanks, all full of 
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lager. A small spigot enabled us to try the 
quality of the article in one of the tanks. 

‘«Then we emerged into other chambers, where 
the usual ceremony was honored in the observ- 
ance. 

‘*T don’t want to give figures and statistics of 
quantity. Quality is the subject under considera- 
tion. I will simply say that the amount of beer 
stored away in these ice-caves would seem suffi- 
cient to keep all creation supplied for a year. 

‘* But it don’t. 

‘* All this time the rumble of many wheels came 
faintly from above, where more beer was making. 

‘*We went up-stairs, and were advised to take 
a little beer in order to counteract the effects of 
the sudden elevation of the temperature. We 
didn’t want to run any risks. We proceeded to 
counteract the effects. 

‘¢ Then we visited other portions of the build- 
ing, where due attention was given to the articles 
of manufacture. 

‘* After which we went out among the trees of 
the Park, and finally sat down upon a Swiss-like 
porch, commanding a broad view of the city, 
hill, and vale, where Mr. Lauer rejoined us.’’ 

The reader, however, must not entertain any 
suspicion that I did such sampling and was so 
exceedingly cautious against violent changes of 
temperature as the gentleman just quoted. Upon 
the other hand, it may with the utmost propriety 
be conjectured that this portion of the programme 
was left to Joe, who is a connoisseur, and delights 
in exercising his taste. 

He does not object to the imputation. 

Bidding adieu to the genial Mr. Lauer, we 
next drove in the direction of the mountains 
encircling the city on the northeastern side of 
the river, called respectively Mount Penn, Mount 
Gibraltar, and Neversink. The drives leading from 
the city and circling around the base of these moun- 
tains are most celightful, and the scenery afforded 
by them the source of much pleasure to both per- 
manent and transient sojourners in the city. Upon 
every side are the many evidences of the good old 
German thrift which characterizes this people, 
while the intelligence that so judiciously develops 


credits the oft-repeated slander that some of them 
are still voting for General Jackson. 

After enjoying a very pleasant drive of several 
hours, we again reached our hotel to find the 
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ladies in waiting for us. But a brief time was 
allowed us for a late dinner, in order to reach 
the depot in time for the afternoon express north- 
ward. 

All in good time, however, we found ourselves 
again in readiness to mount the approaching 
train, as it drew to a halt along the platform of 
the depot. 

We are now bound for the country of the 
‘black diamonds.’’ Moving out of the city ina 
north by northwest direction, we pass the large 
shops and rolling-mill of the Reading Iron Com- 
pany upon either side. Some five miles farther 
on we cross an elbow of the Schuylkill, and for 
the first time since leaving the Pheenixville tunnel 
find ourselves upon its left again. The arched 
stone bridge at this point is one of the many fine 
examples of the superb and enduring engineering 
which gives this road its remarkable appearance 
of solidity and permanence. 

The road has evidently been built with an eye 
to the future as well as to the needs of the present. 
In this respect its engineering skill has manifested 
superior wisdom and good judgment. 

The scenery through which we now pass bears a 
marked resemblance to that already described. 
Consecutively we pass, within the next twenty 
miles, the towns of Leesport, Berkeley, Mohrsville, 
Shoemakerville, Perry, and Hamburg; the last 
a very pretty place, with many houses of brick, 
which present a solid and substantial appearance. 

Just before reaching Port Clinton we _ pass 
through another tunnel. While immersed in its 
gloom, we were requested by Mr. B to look 
to the right immediately upon emerging. Our 
party did so, and were rewarded by a view of a 
square and massive rock jutting outward into the 
river. This is called Pulpit Rock, and beside it 
is a bridge upon which the down track crosses to 
avoid the tunnel. Before us is Port Clinton and 
we are now in Schuylkill County, having crossed 
the line in passing through the tunnel. 

At Port Clinton the road forks, one branch 
passing up the Little Schuylkill Valley, and 
the other almost westward toward Pottsville. 





We are now fairly in the mountains, and the 
the natural resources of such a country flatly dis- | 


| 
| 
| 


scenery changes most radically. Upon all sides 
are vast ranges of mountains. ‘These are the Blue 
Ridge hills, and the particular range through 
which we pass forms the Lehigh Gap near Mauch 
Chunk, and the Water Gap of the Delaware. In 
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many instances the precipitous sides of these hills 
reach clear to the water’s edge, necessitating the | 
cutting out of a road-bed for the railway for 
miles along their base. The river is narrow and 
shallow and its bed quite rocky. 

A glance at the accompanying illustration will | 
give the reader a better idea of the scenery at 
this point than can be conveyed by any pen 
description. It is wild and weird, but relieved 
by the beautiful flowers which Nature lavishly 
spreads over the rugged sides of 
these towering mountains in the 
early summer months. Their 
appearance then is very much 
such as would be presented after 
a light fall of snow, and the 
sight is truly a beautiful one. 
Mrs. B recalled the follow- 
ing verses as she caught sight of 
the bloom-covered mountains : 





“ Nature dwarfs her hardy children, 
Dwarfs her giant oaks and pines ; 
But the glorious rhododendron, 
In its snowy lustre shines. 


Gleaming everywhere it meets you, 
Streaked with many a tender hue; 

(Queen of all the forest flowers 
Which the seasons shall renew. 


O Rhodora! sweet Rhodora! 
Dweller on the mountain brown, 
The same hand that gave the roses 
Dropped thy angel blossoms down.” 


Once in the Schuylkill coal 
regions, the number of branch 
or lateral roads greatly multi- 
plies. Most of these are termed 
feeders, and lead to the various 
points about which centre the 
great collieries. ‘To observe the almost intermina- 
ble lines of coal trains passing southward at Port 
Clinton, one would naturally wonder where such a 
supply of coal could come from; but when one 
travels through the mountainous regions of this 
county, and sees the many sinuous lines of railway 
stretching in every direction about the mountains, 
and in some instances up and over them, he will 
hardly fail to realize the magnitude of the source 
of this great supply. 

It is at the foot of the great Schuylkill coal re- 
gion, which extends from a point about five miles 

VoL. XVI.—26 


east of the Susquehanna to the Schuylkill River, 
that we reach Pottsville, a handsome hill-side city, 


| bearing many evidences of thrift and wealth. 


Here we left the train and found quarters at 


|a pleasant hotel fora few days of quiet rest. 


Pottsville is the centre of the coal business at 
the mines. Here the men who get the coal out 


of its rocky bed, who superintend the sinking 
of shafts or transportation, meet to exchange views 
upon the subject in which they are interested. 
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THE STONE BRIDGE ABOVE READING, 


And then what business activity there is here! 
The town is fairly alive with energy from centre 
' to circumference. 

Pottsville occupies a commanding position, and 
its elevation above tide-water is such that it is 
| placed within a stratum of atmosphere at all 

seasons of the year pure and bracing. Here may 

be experienced the most delightful of weather, 
with a temperature most pleasant and agreeable to 
the senses, while the residents of our cities nearer 
the sea-coast are sweltering through the hot sum- 
mer months. And then such grand mountain 











scenery! We climb a ledge to the rear of the 


town—no slight task, either—which overhangs 
Before us, at our very feet, lies the 


the scene. 





THE SCHUYLKILL ABOVE PORT CLINTON. 


town, and from it, southward, extends the valley 
down to Mount Carbon, where the river makes a 
bend. We turn in either direction, and the eye 
takes in visions of lofty mountains, with their 
hills of fine coal, the refuse of the innumerable 
breakers which dot their sides far and near. 
Northward we gain a fine view of Port Carbon, 
with its extensive works lying in the valley, and 
not unlike a Swiss hamlet in appearance, To the 
left, and passing away around the mountain side, 
winds the road that leads to Port Carbon and St. 
Clair, outlying towns, and still farther to our left 
extends the valley of the Schuylkill, along which 
may be seen extensive iron works in full opera- 
tion. 

I may here remark that the admiration of the 
beholder is about equally divided between the 
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vision of material wealth below and the curious 
and grand effects wrought in the rocks which 
crown the cliff upon which he stands. In some 
instances it would seem 
that other hands than 
those of Nature had 
squared them into posi- 
tion. 

The river at this point 
flows through a pass in the 
Sharp Mountain, and just 
beyond this pass, at Nor. 
wegian Creek, is located 
the town which is now the 
centre of the immense 
coal operations of this 
region. The ground is 
very uneven and rises so 
abruptly in some places 
that sites for building 
could only be obtained 
by leveling the mountain 
or walling the bank of 
the stream. Above the 
junction of the Norwegian 
Creek with the Schuyl- 
kill the valley widens, and 
affords space for several 
streets, some of which are 
nearly level. Its principal 
business street is Centre 
street, extending along 
the right bank of Norwe- 
gian Creek. It is a fine 
| thoroughfare and contains many large and very 
handsome business houses. 

An object which strikes the special attention 
of our party is the shaft, or Pottsville Shaft, as it 
is called, a representation of which is herewith 
given. It is near this town, and was named in its 
honor. It is the deepest shaft in the United States, 
and penetrates the earth many thousand feet, the 
object being to strike the immense veins of coal 
in the valley at the centre or lowest point of the 
dip, and thus get the coal, as it is mined, down to 
the hoisting-cars with the least effort and expense. 

In approaching the town by way of the railroad 
our attention was also drawn to a monument 
which stands out in bold relief upon this over- 
hanging cliff and faces down the valley. This 
monument is surmounted with a large statue of 
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ms Clay, and was oneal I iio, shortly 
alter his death, by some of Pottsville’s public- 
spirited citizens in recognition of his valuable 
services in the interests of American industry. An 
appropriate tribute, indeed! And certainly no 


more fitting spot could have been selected for | 


the purpose. 

The descent to the town was made, the’ party 
heartily appreciating the exercise occasioned by 
the climb, and we soon found ourselves once 
more at headquarters enjoying a brief rest. 

It was my good fortune, while sitting in the 
hotel, to meet the veritable ‘‘ oldest resident,” 
and with a laudable desire to learn what I could 
of the early history of the place, and especially 
some facts concerning the discovery of these 


‘black diamonds,”’ I engaged him in conversa- | 


tion. 

Now, when you can get hold of such 
a character and know just how to manage 
him, you will secure a fountain from 
which will pour more good, solid, and 
entertaining information than can be 
obtained from any other source. It is 
hardly essential, however, that I should 
report all our conversation. I simply 
repeat his statements on the subject of 
coal and history : 

“It was in 1807 that John Pott bought 
a track of land from Isaac Thomas and 
Lewis Morris, of Philadelphia, and 
Lewis Reese, of Reading. This was 
before my time, though, yet I heard 
my father tell it often. Upon this tract 
Pott built a blast furnace, and it was 
said he picked up enough iron ore from 
the surface to run it. Then he built a 
grist-mill, also, a little farther down the 
stream, and it was while digging the 
foundation for this mill that coal was 
struck. This was about 1810. But Pott 
was not the first operator. 

‘*One Colonel Shoemaker about that 
time hired a man by the name of John 
Martz to ‘grub’ some land he had | 
bought, and Martz, too, struck an 9 “aK 
‘outcrop’ of coal. The colonel, it is 
said, took considerable interest in the 
discovery, and conveyed the first cargo of an- 











thracite coal to Philadelphia in his saddle-bags. | 
Whether the suggestion was original with him or 





not, en i any rate, went to the city with the idea 
of offering the coal for the purpose of building 
fires. But his offer almost gained him a ducking 
in the river, and he returned home a sadder and 
perhaps a wiser man.”’ 

‘* How long was it before its utility as fuel was 
| demonstrated ?”’ I asked. 

‘* Well, it was not until about 1823, I think, 
when a hunter on the mountains, at the Summit, 
near Mauch Chunk, discovered a vein, and, after 

| some experiments, he and his friends found that 
| the ‘stuff’ would burn when left to its own 
devices, and not blown at after the manner of 
treating the bituminous coal then already in use.’’ 
He continued: ‘‘In 1825 some 365 tons of 
| anthracite were carried or hauled to market in 
Conestoga wagons, no railroads or canals being 
‘then in existence. Converts to the utility of the 
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THE POTTSVILLE SHAFT. 


It was in 1829 that 
It was the ‘ bonanza’ of 
People paid small fortunes for the 


new fuel were gained daily. 
the great rush began. 
that day. 





plainest of fare, and’ for the privilege of sleeping 
on the soft side of a floor board at the old log 
house hotel.’’ 

So much from our venerable friend, to show 
the reader the principal incidents which I was 


enabled to glean from him on the subject of King 


Coal’s early history. 

But few persons who have never visited the 
mining districts, and by personal examination 
enlightened themselves, can form any adequate 
conception of the labor, the risk, and the money 
involved in the opening of a mine; of the vast 


quantities of timber and the ponderous machinery | 
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A better opportunity is also presented for a 
personal observation of the breakers and collieries 
and their manner of operation. You are not 
dependent upon a limited time, but can come 
and go as suits your pleasure. 

During our brief stay our party enjoyed several 
| drives over these mountain roads, and always with 
new delight. 

The object of our journey here did not contem- 
plate, however, a special investigation of these 
coal operations, as such a subject would of itself 
furnish sufficient material for an article. On the 
contrary, we were on pleasure bent, and in search 





THE OLD LOG HOTEL AND CONESTOGA WAGON, 


which must be placed in position, much of it far 
below the surface, before the coal can be mined 
for the market. 

To the reader I would suggest the propriety of 
doing as we did upon the occasion of our present 
visit to these coal regions, should he ever con- 
template a tour in this direction. While it may 
be offered in objection that it is too slow a medium 
of travel by those accustomed to the rapid transit 


of the present day, I will venture to say that the | 
time lost will be more than compensated by the | 
delightfully grand and picturesque scenery to be | 


enjoyed ina drive over the fine mountain high- 
ways which lead away from Pottsville in every 
direction. 
floor. The purest of air, cool and pleasantly 
agreeable. ; 


Roads that are smooth and level asa | 


thereof availed ourselves of nature’s aid in all 
directions. 

We sought pure air and cooling breezes where 
burning sands and rapacious mosquitos are an 
unknown quantity. No fashionable watering- 
places, with their social restrictions and incon- 
gruities, for us. The music of tiny brooklets in 
unison with feathered songsters has a greater charm 

for us than that music which simply exhilarates 
the ‘“‘light fantastic toe’’ of the votaries of 
fashion. 

But the reader will probably think that I still 
miss one of the delights of the sea-shore—its bath- 
ing. ‘Probably I may, and probably I may 
not,’’ as David Crockett was wont to express it. 
| In speaking on this point to my friend B , he 
| bluntly retorted: 
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‘Why, you do not know what a real ‘ buff’ ‘Order the clerk to have us called at four 

bath is.”’ o’clock in the morning, and we will pay it an 
‘Oh, yes, Ido. Ihave dipped in old ocean’s early visit,’’ was his reply. 

briny waters at sunrise many a time,’’ I replied. Early next morning Joe and I wended our way 























TUMBLING RUN, 


‘Yes, but you have never been out to Tumb- | to the run, about a mile from the town, I should 
ling Run yet at five o’clock in the morning, have | judge. Arrived there, I stood in perfect awe for 
you?’ said Joe. . some moments in admiration of nature’s wild and 

‘‘No,’’ I answered. ‘‘Where is Tumbling broken aspect. . And such water !—pure and clear 
Run?” as crystal,—with unruffled surface and smoothly 
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flowing over its hard, rocky bed. 


and deeply-shaded it lay as a mirror before us. 

I thought we had certainly invaded the realms 
of the fairies. 

If we had, it was, however, at an hour when the 
little creatures were still drowned in slumber. In 
fact, all the world was hushed. Not asound broke | 
the stillness of the air, save the ~~ ripplings of | 





the water 
along the 
shore. It 
=| was truly a 
scene to im- 
press one 
most forci- 
bly with the 
grandeur and sublimity of nature in a state of 
utter rest. 

‘Well, 


A MINE ENTRANCE, 


colonel, how is this for a ‘ buff’ ?’’ 


asked Joe, as we prepared for our return to the | 


town. 
‘*T am something wiser, Joe,’’ I replied. 


‘Don’t you think this goes ahead of any surf | 


bathing you have ever enjoyed ?”’ he continued. 


Rock-bound | 


A BREAKER. 


B—— suggested to our host the propriety of rais- 
| ing his rates for the time being. 

B and I should not have felt averse to such 
_a proceeding on the part of our host, especially 
inasmuch as the experiences of Mrs. B—— 
and Mrs. F , in connection with the pure and 
bracing mountain air and the wholesome exercise 
afforded in climbing the rugged mountain sides, 
= were such as to put new 
| life and vigor into them, 
and to destroy every vestige 
of either mental or physical 
dyspepsia. 

‘Their appetites had be- 
-' come almost ravenous, and 
our sympathies were there- 
fore fully enlisted in behalf 
of our worthy host. 

“*Tt’s only ‘pot calling 
| kettle black,’’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. F——, as she renewed 
: her order for more trout. 

‘* How many cups is that 
for the colonel?’’ asked 
i Mrs, B——, as the waiter 
brought in another cup of 
| coffee. 
= ‘‘Don’t know, missus, 
= shuah,’’ replied Cuffy, grin- 
ee ning. 

“And I really wish you 
wouldn’t renew that plate 
| of griddles again,’’ said Mrs, F——-, addressing 
| the waiter. ‘‘It is simply a waste of batter on 
them,’’ pointing at Joe and me. 

‘* And of syrup, too,’ added Mrs. B——. 

It appeared that our sympathies in the host's 
behalf were wasted ; at any rate, he good-humor- 
edly remarked that he could stand the strain 
upon his larder; that the gratification he experi- 
enced over the marked improvement in. our 
appearance more than compensated him for the 
extra onslaught upon his bill of fare. 

On the third day of our stay at Pottsville we 
had the good fortune of meeting an old friend of 
| some years, who happens to be the superintendent 
of a colliery in the Mahanoy Valley. He gave 
us a very pressing invitation to visit him. Our 








It unquestionably did, as I assured him ; and it | party, after consultation, concluded to accept the 
to add further, that a | invitation, and, after visiting that valley, to wind 


up our tour by taking a direct run homeward. 


is not impolitic, I trust, 


more appetizing bath was never enjoyed. In fact, 
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Taking the train at Pottsville we run down to 
Mount Carbon, and thence, switching on to another 
track, we dash across the river, up through Palo 
Alto on the opposite side, through its long 
reaches of repair-shops and waiting freight trains. 
‘Turning northward, the scene that greets our 
vision is made up of enormous and complicated 
breakers, with their vast accumulations of coal- 
dirt or culm. Through St. Clair, upon the flat 
land, and onward to where the valley narrows 


immense scales of the Reading Company for the 
weighing of all the coal that is brought up the 
Mahanoy Plane. These scales have been made 
especially for rapid as well as correct weighing, 
and the operation is an interesting one. They 
are so nicely constructed and adjusted that eight 
loaded cars can be weighed with the exactitude of 
a single ton. The cars are run upon the scale in 
the order of their consignment, the weight of each 
load being noted by the clerks. In this way, I 




















A SPECIMEN OF ANTHRACITE COAL, 


and the creek dashes down successive rock steps. 
Here the road, heretofore straight, winds right 
and left alternately as we climb and pass the 
rocky gorge. Upon the opposite bank a good 
road, apparently built to endure for ages, shows 
where Stephen Girard expended fortunes in an 
effort to get coal to tide-water at a price which 
would pay. He was many years ahead of his day 
in this undertaking, however, and paid the penalty 
in his failure to accomplish the desired result. 
Reaching the summit, we halt at Frackville, a 
neat little highland town. Here are located the 


was informed, 2270 car loads have been weighed 
in a single day, the value of which amounted to 
over $50,000. 

Our party here stepped out upon the verge of 
the mountain, where the great engines of the plane 
are placed. The view revealed, far up and down 
the valley, and away into the dim vistas of the 
swelling heights faintly traced upon the horizon, 
caused us to realize most fully the immensity of 
these coal-fields and the operations carried on 
therein. Huge breakers stand about here and 
there, with no apparent uniformity of shape or 





408 
size. ‘There are scores of them. ‘atin is 
black ; save a little rill sparkling in the sunlight, 
and the curling wreathlets of steam from the many 
engines, there is nothing to break the sombre hue 
of the scene. 

Far down the plane a little dark spot grows as 
it mounts, while the cable leading downward and 
its upward mate keep all the circular blocks 
whirling and rattling in their boxes. 
gradually assumes a cube shape, and in time 
develops into a car. 
the level with its tons of coal. 

Our friend, the superintendent, next escorts us 
to the colliery with which he 's connected. 
though scarcely a dozen persons are visible, we 
are informed some four hundred are employed. 
Away down in the dark chambers leading from the 
shaft more than half of them may be found. We 
peered down the shaft and listened. The dull 
boom of a blast strikes our ear. 

‘* Ladies, wouldn’t you like to visit the mine?’’ 
asked our friend, the superintendent. 

The invitation was promptly though seta 
declined by both of them. 

I thought I detected an expressive ‘‘ Ugh!’’ 
escape Mrs. F , as she sidled toward the 
door. 

We next visit the breaker. Little boys, grimed 
and wild, are seated by the dozen below the jaws 
of the breaker which crunch the coal, picking out 
the slate as the fragments come tumbling toward 
them. A particularly grim-looking old fellow 
with a stick keeps guard over each detachment. 
He cannot prevent, however, the cry of the young 
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- ~— yer footin’, eet I exclaimed. 

‘‘Nary a fuotin’, ”? replied Joe, as he passed 
out of the door. 

We were here shown some splendid samples of 
coal, many of them of huge proportions, which, 
judging from their size, I should think would 
seriously trouble the crushing powers of a breaker, 


After soberly scanning one, a very leviathan in 


The spot | 


In a few moments it mounts | 


Here, | 


size, for a few moments, Joe, turning to me, 
remarked : 

‘This would hardly drop through your grate 
under a month, would it ?”’ 

‘* Hardly,” I replied, and added, ** Wouldn't it 
be a nice thing to have in the cellar to exercise 
one’s muscle on, in sledging it into pieces of a 
suitable size for the stove.”’ 

Joe did not seem to take very kindly to this 
idea, however, and rather thought that breakers 
were a very great blessing, take them as we would. 

A rapid run along the Mahanoy Valicy, from 
this point, brought us to the foot of the Gordon 


| planes, located on the Mine Hill Railroad. These 


imps as we pass along the rickety stairs, ‘* Pay | 


> >? 


yer footin’. Pay yer footin’. 


planes are nearly two miles long. Near their base, 
Ashland, a large and well-built town, the largest 
of the towns in the valley, is located. Its wide 
streets and principal business houses, handsome 
and substantial structures, are some of the leading 
features which give it prominence. 

Having scaled the planes, we descend again 
by curving lines down a ninety-foot grade for 
some ten miles, until we strike a grand _horse- 
shoe around the valley-head. Leaving this curve, 
we enter on a straight track to Mine Hill Gap; 
thence, passing down through Cressona, to Schuyl- 
kill Haven, we connect with the main line, aud 


| by the evening express reach home again. 
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KITH AND KIN. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘* THE First VIOLIN.”’ 


CHAPTER VII.—THE SISTERS. | 

‘‘Now, Del, I'll go up-stairs, and remove the | 
stains of travel,’’ remarked Judith, putting aside 
Rhoda’s renewed demands for news. 

‘*¢ Yes, do, and I’ll come with you,’’ answered 
Delphine, as they passed out of the parlor together. 

Outside, in the hall, they stood still, and looked 
each at the other, their hands locked together. | 
Then both bent forward, and exchanged a grave 
kiss. 

‘* Now I feel as if I really were at home again,’’ 
said Judith, in a tone of satisfaction. “I'll come 
to your room, Del, since ‘my things have not | 
walked up-stairs, and according to Rhoda's ac- 
count, there is no one to bring them at present.”’ 

‘* All right,’’ said Delphine, flying up the shal- | 
low oaken stairs with a rapid motion, and then | 
arrived at the top, standing still and looking down 
upon her more slowly-moving sister. 

‘You are more like some ‘strange bright bird’ 
than ever, child,”’ said Judith, her eyes dwelling 
upon her with deep pleasure. 

‘Don’t add, ‘ with plumage gay,’ I pray you,’ | 
laughed Delphine, “for my plumage is very old | 
and shabby, and is likely to continue so.”’ | 

‘It shows off your beauty the better, then,’’ 
replied the other, as they went arm in arm down | 
a long, light, broad corridor. There was abund- 
ance of room in Yoresett House. If the girls had 
not many other luxuries; they could each indulge 
in that of a separate bedroom, and one or two | 
sitting-rooms apiece as well. The only difficulty | 
about it being, as Rhoda had more than once | 
observed, that there was no furniture in ary of | 
them. 

Delphine flitted about the room, pouring out 
water for Judith to wash her hands in, placing a 
brush and comb for her, and so forth, all her 
movements being instinct with a grace on which | 
the eyes of the elder girl continually dwelt. Del- 
phine was more like a ray of sunshine than anything 
else, but not the sunshine that is broad and busy 
and glaring; rather like those rays of it which came 
quietly stealing through trees on a summer after- | 
noon, as the sun goes westering. Her hair was of | 


the real golden hue, and she wore it braided low | 


| at home. 


down behind, and falling in loose and natural 
waves about a delicate and sweet oval face. She 
possessed, too, the great beauty which does not 


| always accompany such hair and such a complex- 
_ion, a pair of limpid, golden-brown eyes, which 


might be light in their actual color, but which, as 
Judith had often said, ‘‘ always behaved as if they 


| were dark.”’ 


Seen alone, it could not be denied that Judith 


| Conisbrough possessed grace, as well as dignity of 


carriage. Seen beside Delphine, the dignity re- 
mained, but one wondered where the grace had 
gone. The girls were aged respectively twenty 
and twenty-two; and their friendship was as 
closely knit a bond as could well exist. 

‘* How did Mr. Danesdale get here, Delphine, 
and where does he come from?’’ asked Judith. 
‘* How long is it since he established himself here 
in this fashion? And have I been away four days? 
or am I laboring under a delusion, and been absent 
four months ?”’ 

‘Your questions are numerous, my dear, for 
you. I will answer the last one first. You left 
here last Thursday, so that as to-day is Monday, 
you have been away just four days. Mr. Danes- 
dale got here by the prosaic method of pulling the 
bell, and asking Louisa if Mrs. Conisbrough was 
He performed this prodigious deed 
last Thursday afternoon—not many hours after 


| you and Uncle Aglionby had started on your 
| travels.”’ 


‘But what brought him here? The Daries- 
dales and we have not had much to do with each 
other for a long time, now. Surely, he did not 


| deliberately come to call upon us.”’ 


‘*He came very deliberately, as he does every- 
thing,’’ replied Delphine, with a sudden infectious 
laugh, which began in her eyes, and ended with 
her voice. ‘‘He came, as I tell you, and was 
admitted. He introduced himself, and said he 
had been shooting, and that in returning, coming 
through Yoresett, he had been prowling round our 
back premises, of course not knowing whose they 
were, and that his dog, in a moment of temporary 
mental aberration, having perceived our cat, had 
rushed into the garden after her, and was then 
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planted beneath the big apple-tree, awaiting her 
descent from it, while she sat aloft and growled. 
He—Mr. Danesdale, I mean, not the dog—thought 
his personal intervention would be necessary to 
reconcile the conflicting powers. He had asked 
a man whose garden it was, and as he knew Mrs. 
Conisbrough’s name perfectly well, he had ven- 
tured—and soon. A very elegant speech, but it 
took him such a long time to get through it.’’ 

‘Well, did you let him into the garden, then ?”’ 

‘*We let him into the garden, and watching 
him carefully, and in some alarm, as being such a 
very unusual kind of visitor for us to have, we 
perceived him go into the garden, call his dog to 
him, and administer a cuff to it.’’ 

‘*Beat it? oh, horrid !’’ said Miss Conisbrough, 
with a red face of indignation. 

‘*So Rhoda thought, for she ran out to him, 
and caught hold of his arm, and in a voice trem- 
bling with emotion, cried ‘ For shame!’ ’’ 

Judith laughed. 

‘He turned round, took off his hat, and said, 
‘Did you ever t—train a dog ?”’ 

Judith laughed again at the ludicrously exact 
imitation of Mr. Danesdale’s tones. 

‘Rhoda said ‘No.’ ‘Then,’ he answered, with 
the most melancholy drawl, ‘don’t hinder me in 
the performance of a painful duty.” Upon which 
Rhoda blushed violently, though she indignantly 
denies it to this day.’’ 

‘To this day! it might have happened a month 
ago, to hear you talk.’’ 

**It does seem quite a long time ago. He 
gave his dog a slight chastisement, and sent it in 
a state of abject repentance out into the road. 
Then mother asked him to sit down in the parlor 
and rest, which he did: he stayed quite a long 
time, and told us where he had been traveling, 
and what he had been doing, and what he meant 
to do, now that he had got home.”’ 

‘* Evidently under the impression that his family 
and ours were on intimate terms,’’ interrupted 
Judith significantly. 

‘* Quite so, and he described the party they had 
staying at the Castle, and, I’m sorry to say, made 
great fun of some of his sister’s friends.”’ 

‘‘Implying that you were not so dull,’’ mur- 
mured Judith. 

‘* Perhaps so,’’ said Delphine, who had seated 
herself on the edge of the bed, and who looked 
pensively across toward her sister. ‘But then 





you must reflect, Judith, that as soon as he men- 
tioned us at home, which he would be almost 
sure to do, his darkness would be enlightened, for 
Philippa Danesdale is not our devoted friend ; he 
would hear all about us, and about our poverty 
and our general insignificance.’’ 

“* Yes, of course; and what conclusion do you 
draw from that ?’’ 

‘*Oh, nothing in particular, only you seemed 
to think that if he had known at first all about us 
and our circumstances, he might not have been so 
polite as he has been.”’ 

‘*So I did think, and so I do.” 

‘*Cynic! But in that case, why does he con- 
tinue to come; for he has been several times— 
nearly every day—since, on some pretext or 
other.’’ 

‘*True,’’ said Judith reflectively, standing still 
with a hairbrush in one hand, and a handglass in 
the other, and looking with abstracted earnestness 
at Delphine, who for her part met the glance 
openly with her luminous eyes, which seemed to 
reveal everything, while in reality they concealed 
nearly all that was passing in her mind. 

‘He must come, then,’”’ said Judith slowly, 
“because he likes to come.”’ 

‘«Or,’’ suggested Delphine, with a shadowy 
smile, ‘‘to amuse himself—young men like to 
amuse themselves, so I’ve heard; and speaking 
from my own point of view as a young woman, | 
should suppose it was true—and if they have in- 
quiring minds, and are in a strange country, they 
like to amuse themselves by studying the manners 
and customs of the natives. Now, Mr. Danesdale 
is in a strange country—I’tm sure Danesdale must 
be very strange to him after the years he’s been 
away, and we, as natives, must be strange too.”’ 

** Ergo ?”’ 

‘* He finds amusement in studying us.”’ 

‘*It is an ingenious hypothesis, and one which 
does you credit,’’ said Judith. ‘‘I have only one 
objection to make to it.’ 

** And what is that ?’’ 

‘That I don’t believe, and it would take a 
great deal to convince me, that Mr. Danesdale 
was ever amused at anything in his whole life.’’ 

‘*Oh, Judith! Why, he was intensely amused 


at Rhoda and her goose this very afternoon.”’ 
‘*Was he? Well, I beg his pardon, and yours. 

In the meantime, don’t you think mamma will be 

feeling herself injured at our long absence ?”’ said 
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Judith, giving a final shake to her eainenin. The | “But wed it would satisfy any ambition to 
two girls, arm in arm again, went down the broad, | walk on to a platform, and on the instant of one’s 
light passage, which, however, was beginning to | appearance to be cheered madly by twenty-five 
be dusk now, and back again into the parlor. | thousand voices, as if they never meant to leave 
Neither of them had said, ‘*‘ He comes to see | off.’’ 
some one,’’ yet the thought had been present in ‘Yes, indeed. And did they groan? I have 
both minds. often wondered what groaning on a large scale 
‘‘Now,’’ said Rhoda, as they came into the | could be like.”’ - 
parlor; ‘‘ draw round the fire, and in the twilight “Oh, yes! They groaned. It has a most 
tell us the tale of your adventures at Irkford. | extraordinary effect. There’s something fearful 
Give a sensational account of the meeting at | init. When any one whom they didn’t like was 








once.” | mentioned, you know, then they hooted and 
Judith essayed to do so, but succeeded ill, so ill | groaned. There was a young man near to us 
that Rhoda at last said : whom I watched a little. He was standing close 


‘«« Was it enthusiastic? I can’t picture it. Was | to the end of our bench; I never saw any face 
the room as large as the whole inside of Yoresett | look so earnest, or express such an intensity of 


Church?” interest. I think his eyes had a great deal to do 
(Yoresett Church would seat 800 persons at the | with it. I never saw eyes that gleamed like his, 
outside. ) nor any face which took such an expression of 
Judith laughed. scorn and contempt. Iam sure that young man 


‘‘T must have told my tale badly indeed, | has a terrible tongue and a hot temper.’’ 
Rhoda. The room held twenty-five thousand | ‘‘Dear me! This is thrilling !’’ said Rhoda, 
people.”’ | holding up a very dilapidated linen table napkin 
“‘Oh, dear!’’ said Rhoda, subdued by the | which she was supposed to be repairing, and then 
picture conjured up. ‘I can’t imagine it,” she | laying it down. ‘‘I see now what you were in- 
said at last. ‘‘ One ought to see such things, and | terested in. It was the young man, not the 
I never shall. And you went tothe play? Oh, | meeting. Proceed, I implore you!’’ 
how 1 should like to go to the play! What was ‘* No; I was interested in him as expressing the 
it called? ‘Diplomacy’? That sounds political | opinion of the meeting in a condensed form as it 
too. Mr. Danesdale says he has been over and |-were. The spirit that I saw in his face was the 
over again to every theatre in Europe, worth | general spirit felt, 1am sure. And, oddly enough, 
speaking of, and he’s going to give me an account | when the meeting was over, he came to my assist- 





of his experience.’’ ance when I got separated from uncle, for there 
‘‘Indeed! Then I may as well keep my one | were about one hundred and fifty thousand in all.’”’ 

little visit quiet. It is sure to fall flat, with such ‘¢ Tremendous !’’ remarked Delphine. 

prospects as you speak of looming in the dis- ‘*E—normous!’’ cried Rhoda. ‘‘ And this 


| 

tance.’ | interesting young man; how many more times did 
«Mean thing !”’ | you see him ?’’ 

“Did uncle seem to enjoy it?’’ asked Mrs. | **Once,’’ replied Judith, repressing a smile. 
Conisbrough. wie ‘You did! This is portentous! I suppose 
‘He was delighted with the meeting. you cried, ‘Ha! DolI behold my doom? Speak, 
saw lots of faces that he knew on the + | stranger, whence and wha¢ art thou?’ But where 
and if he had not been so shy, I am sure some of | did you see him again? I am interested. Every- 
those gentleman would have given him a hearty thing’s interesting here.’ 





welcome. But of course he wouldn’t make any | | ** At the theatre.’’ 

advances to them.’ | ‘*No! And did he see you?”’ 
“Just like him !” | **He saw us; yes, distinctly. I saw him in 
‘It gave me an odd sensation,’’ Judith went | the upper circle pointing us out to = 

on, ‘‘to see all those multitudes. We are ambi- ‘‘ To his friend, the friend of the hero? What 

tious, you know, Del, you and I.” | was his friend like? Any one in whom I could 
‘* Of libraries !’’ suggested Rhoda. | take an.interest ?”’ 
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**T really don’t know. She was one of the 
prettiest creatures I ever saw in my life, despite | 
her vulgarity and affectation.’’ 

‘She! It wasashe/’’ 

‘Yes. She was his sweetheart, my dear. 
one could possibly have mistaken that fact.” 
‘*Oh—h!’’ Rhoda groaned. ‘‘How you do 
* dash my hopes to the ground! Upon the whole, | 

I think our hero is more interesting than yours,’’ 

** Yours ?’’ laughed Judith, very provokingly. | 
‘Which? Who? Where? Do tell me about 
him.”’ 

‘* You saw our hero this afternoon. Unreason- 
ing jealousy alone makes you try to deny it. 
And he is a gentleman by birth and breeding, | 
who lives at home at ease, and who is not engaged | 
to a vulgar girl whom he takes to the upper circle, 
not that I know where that is, but you mention it 
so sneeringly that I am sure it must be an inferior 
part of the house. No; I think, taken all in all, | 
Delphine, we prefer our hero to this groaning, 
hooting, gleaming, bad-tempered one of Judith’s.”’ 

“Joining in the chorus of laughter, which | 
greeted her observations, Rhoda departed, saying | 
she had a little cooking to do. 

Judith and Delphine’ had much to talk about, | 
but Mr. Danesdale’s name was not mentioned | 
again until late at night, when they were both in | 
their respective beds, and Judith called from her 
room to Delphine’s, which opened into it : 

‘*By the way, Del, what is Mr. Danesdale’s 
name? His Christian name, by which he is | 
known to those who love him best, you know ?”’ 

‘*Randulf,”’ came sleepily from the other room. | 

“ Randulf—what a queer name!’’ 

‘It might have been better. 
dear !”’ 

** Good-night. 


No 


Good-night, 


Yes, I remember now, I have 
heard Philippa speak of ‘ Randulf.’ ”’ 


CHAPTER VIII. —SPECTBES. 

Tue morning broke fine, but with a delicate | 
white mist over everything, swathing Addlebrough | 
hill and the other great green fells which shut in | 
the dale, and enwrapping the woods which filled | 
the hollows and gorges in the said hills. The | 
Misses Conisbrough, surveying the prospect from | 
the windows of the breakfast-room, decided that | 
it was going to bea glorious day, and that they | 
would go out and spend the morning at High | 


Gill, where it would be sheltered and sunny. 
i 


' derest proportions. 


| and she, as an only child, had inherited it. 


| almost be said to end. 


| They did suffer. 


There was absolutely nothing to prevent them 
from going out when and for as long as they 
chose. No numerous engagements; no probable 
callers or other claims upon their time and atten- 
tion existed to detain them. 

Judith and Delphine and Rhoda Conisbrough 
were girls whose life had its trials. Fatherless, 
brotherless, and very poor, they had never known 
any other existence than the one they led now. 
Mrs. Conisbrough’s income was of the very slen- 
She possessed the house she 
lived in; it had been given by old John Aglionby’s 
father to his daughter, Mrs. Conisbrough’s mother; 
The 
years of her married life had been passed there, 
with the clergyman, her husband. Her income 
was sufficient, by strict economy, to maintain 
herself and her daughters in respectability ; that 


_sad kind of respectability which has to be ever on 


the alert to conceal the scantiness of the clothing 
that is beneath the decent outside garment. They 
had enough of food, enough of firing, and a ser- 
vant to wait upon them and keep up appearances 
before outside eyes. There their comforts might 
The girls had never 
known what real comfort or plenty meant. What 
few and meagre pretenses of luxury they had 
ever known had come through the hands of their 
greatuncle, whose heiresses they were supposed to 
be, but who loved to keep the reins of power in 


_his own hand, and make his favors appreciated 


through their very rarity. His help had procured 
them an occasional visit to the seaside, an occa- 
sional dress for some rare and seldom-occurring 


| festivity, an unfrequent sudden little expedition 
like this of Judith’s to some neighboring town 


with him. It was a pinched, cramped, sordid 
life, and they were one and all girls of mind and 
spirit ; girls who could not vegetate in inactivity 
without suffering from it, mentally and morally. 
Active brains and quick imag- 
inations they all possessed—possessed also intel- 
lect of no mean order, and apparently these things 
had been given them for no other purpose than 
that they might suppress all their promptings. 
Everywhere, turn where they would, even in this 
quiet dale at the world’s end, there met them 


| beauty and pleasures and opportunities for enjoy- 


ment, and everywhere and always they were con- 
fronted by the one grinding answer to all wishes 
of that kind, ‘‘ There is no money.’? Women 
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like these it is who suffer tortures undreamed of 
by the busy and active, by those whose hands are 
full, and whose lives are running over with occu- 
pation; who may use their brains and turn their 
talents into money, or exercise them in benevo- 
lent works. Such cannot know the degrading, 
the souring influence of a life of monotonous 
poverty, of gray care, of the pinching and scrap- 
ing which results in no gain, no profit, which has 
for sole object to hide from inquisitive or indif- 
ferent neighbors the real extent of the barrenness 
of the land. They were young yet; they had 
rubbed on somehow. Rhoda was still too much 
a child, lived too intensely in the present, and 
rejoiced too much in the mere fact of a life of 
perfect health and perfect ignorance to have suf- 
fered much so far. But her sisters suffered, and 
suffered the more in knowing that the social law 
was no longer so stringent, which used to decree 
for women in their position, ‘‘ Thus far and no 
farther. Thou shalt work, not for honorable 
profit, but to conceal thy inherited poverty. 
Thou shalt wither and die where thou art—only 
thou shalt not come forward, nor have thy name 
spoken, for that is a shame.’’ And, if circum- 
stances did not change, Rhoda, too, would suffer 
in years to come. Mrs. Conisbrough said it was 
their wretched poverty that was at the bottom of 
itall. It was poverty which prevented her from 
dressing her daughters suitably, and taking them 
out into the society they were fitted for. 

‘‘Had I been able to do that,’’ she often said, 
“both Judith and Delphine would marry easily. 
Any one can see that Judith goes about like a 
queen ; and Delphine’s face, if she had her proper 
chances, would set a score of men raving. Instead 
of which they are wait—waiting here; seeing no 
one, doing nothing, and their uncle will do noth- 
ing to keep me, though you would think that out 
of sheer self-respect he would wish them to make 
a different appearance in the world.”’ 

Judith, tired of these outbursts, and ashamed 
of hearing them, occasionally remonstrated. A 


more than usually open discussion had taken | 


place on the subject only a day or two before 
her departure with her greatuncle for Irkford. 
‘Political meetings,’? Mrs. Conisbrough had 
complained, ‘‘were not the places where girls 
found husbands.’’ Their uncle could take them 
to such places just to gratify himself, but he obsti- 
nately closed his eyes against doing anything 











which was for their real good. Judith’s indigna- 
tion had been roused, and she had spoken out, 
more plainly than was her wont, to her mother. 
‘*T would not take a penny from my uncle, 
mother, to do as you seem to think we ought to 
do. You mean, I suppose, to buy dresses and go 
to balls and other places for men to lock at us 
and fall in love with us. It is disgusting, and, 
for my part, if he offered me the invaluable chance 
to-morrow, with the alternative of never leaving 
Yoresett again, I know which I would choose. 
But if he would give me a hundred pounds now, 


to do as I like with, I would not be here another 


week.”’ 

‘Why, what in the world would you do with 
it?’ 

‘*I should do the only thing that I know of as 
being open to me. As I have never been properly 
educated, and all my accomplishments consist of 
a few songs which I sing very badly, no one would 
take me to teach his children. Besides, I can’t 
teach, though I can learn as fast as anybody. I 
should go to some large town, such as Irkford or 
Leeds, and go to the principal doctor in it, and 
tell him how much money I had got, and ask him 
whether I could be made into a nurse.”’ 

‘*Preposterous !’’ said Mrs. Conisbrough crossly. 

‘It would be hateful, and I should loathe it at 
first. But I am able to do nothing else, and it is 
not an expensive trade to learn. It would earn 
my bread. I should be of some use to some one ; 
for there must be people to do the drudgery of 
this world, and it would be, oh, the whole uni- 
verse higher than selling myself to a man in 
exchange for a home and clothing. Any girl out 
of the street can do that.” 

‘* Judith, I forbid you ever to utter such—such 
coarse, horrible expressions again in my hearing. 
To speak in that way of marriage—the happiest 
and holiest institution there is.’’ 

‘*If that is what you call marriage, give me 
unholy institutions.’’ 

‘*T am too much shocked and grieved to say 
any more,’’ replied Mrs. Conisbrough, really 
hurt. 

‘*T am very sorry if you are hurt, mother. 
Unfortunately, Del and I have so very much time 
on our hands, and so little to do with it, that we 
get bitter sometimes, and wish we were house- 
maids.”’ 

** You little know what you are talking about. 
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’ 
That murmuring spirit of yours is shocking, | 


Judith. Ican’t really imagine what you have to 
complain of,’’ said her mother with the sublime 
inconsistency of a weak-willed woman, who is 
tenacious of no proposition except the one which 
asserts that surely never was mortal vexed as she 
is vexed. ‘‘ You have a house to live in, clothes 
to cover you, and food to eat.’’ 

**So has a well-to-do farmer’s cow in winter. 
If I felt like a cow, I should consider myself well 
off, I daresay.’’ 

‘*Who said anything about cows? You always 
wander so far from the point. Not only that, 
but you have your uncle’s money to look to. 
When he dies, you will, every one, be well off, 
and I shall perhaps have a little rest, if I’m not 
killed with trouble before ever he goes—poor, 
dear old man !’’ 

The last words came hastily, as an after-thought. 
‘It is best to bow at the name of the devil—he 
can do so much harm.’’ Mrs. Conisbrough had 
become suddenly desirous of counteracting the 
impression which her first remarks might have 
produced, that she cherished hopes of Mr. Aglion- 
by’s speedy demise, or that she considered him a 
stingy curmudgeon. If any such speech ever 
penetrated to his ears, the service of all these 
years would assuredly go for nought. 

**T would far rather that uncle would help me 
to make myself well-off,’’ said Judith. ‘‘I mean 
as soon as I get the chance to write to some of 
the women’s rights ladies and ask them to help 
me; only they will very naturally inquire, ‘What 
can you do?’ and I must perforce answer, ‘ Noth- 
ing, madam.’ ”’ 

‘* If you ever do so disgrace yourself, you—you 
will break my heart,’’ said Mrs. Conisbrough, who 
at the words ‘‘women’s rights’ beheld in her 


. . | 
mind’s eye a woman on a platform, dressed in 


‘men’s clothes, and shouting at the top of her 
voice. She herself was one of those women who 
never look at a newspaper, and viewed them in 
the light of useful protectors to white-painted 
pantry shelves, when not ruined for that exalted 
purpose by the stupid persons who would cut 
them, instead of leaving them in the original 
broadsheet. 

But Judith had left the room far more deeply 
moved and agitated than her mother, though the 
latter bore every outward appearance of chagrin. 
Mrs. Conisbrough was left to fume over her trou- 
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bles. She accused her girls of being obstinate, 
self-opinionated, and unconventional; she did not 
know where they got that restless spirit from; in 
her days young people were much more strictly 
brought up, and scarcely ventured to open their 
mouths before their elders—the fact being that 
her own daughters‘had never been brought up at 
all. She always allowed th ngs to drift as far and 
as long as she could. The girls had grown up, 
struggled up, scrambled up—anything that the 
reader likes. They had never been brought up 
by a hand firm and tender at once; and this fact 
accounted for some of their defects as well as for 
some of their virtues. Then again, though their 
lives were even more secluded, their opportunities 
fewer, their means narrower than hers had been 
at their age; though they lived at the end of the 
world, in a dale without a railway, their souls had 
received a sprinkling from the spray of that huge 
breaker of the nineteenth century spirit which we 
call progress. How it had reached them it would 
have been hard to say, but perhaps the very 
silence and monotony of their existence had ena- 
bled them to hear its thunder as it rolled onward, 
“Tn lapses huge, and solemn roar, 
Ever on, without a shore.” 

Certain it was that they had heard it, had been 
baptized with some drops of its potent brine, and 
that thoughts and speculations disturbed their 
minds, which would never have entered hers; 
that things which to her formed the summum 
donum of existence, caused them no pang by 
their absence. While she was always lamenting 
their want of money, their absence of “ chances,” 
they cried out that they had no work; nothing to 
do. She wanted them to be married ; they wished 
to have employment. The difference of aim and 
opinion was a deep and radical one; it marked a 
profound dissimilarity in the mental constitutions 
of mother and daughters; it was a constant jar, 
and a breach which threatened to grow wider. 

She knew that this morning Judith and Del- 
phine would have a weighty confabulation upon 
certain points which would not be submitted to 
her; that aspects of the Irkford visit would be 
described and dwelt upon, of which she would 
never hear anything. She accused her girls in 
her own mind of reserve and secretiveness, obliv- 
ious of the fact that she never gave an opinion 
upon their aspirations in the matter of work, save 





to condemn them. 
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Mrs. Conisbrough watched them as they left 
the house, and went up the street toward the 
hill in whose recesses High Gill was hidden— 
three as lovely, lissom figures as a mother’s heart 
could wish to see. She heaved a deep sigh. Her 
comely countenance looked clouded and down- 
cast; and she shook her head. 

‘*God forgive me!’’ she thought within her- 
self; ‘* sometimes I really wish he was dead, and 
all safe! Once in possession we should be right, 
I know. It is all absolutely his, and he can leave 
it as absolutely to us. No one could set aside 
any will that he chose to make. Besides, any- 
thing else, after all this time, and after all that 
he has promised, would be so hideously unna- 
tural.’’ 

She went to her seat by the fire, and to a great 
basket of household-linen, every article of which 
required repair, for all the things at Yoresett 
House had been in use for many years, and 
nobody in the establishment had much money 


- wherewith to buy new ones. 


The morning droned on, and she sat undis- 
turbed in the breakfast parlor, whose windows 
looked, not upon the market-place, but to the 
back, over a delightful garden in which stood the 
big apple-tree beneath which Mr. Danesdale’s dog 
had sat and watched Mrs. Conisbrough’s cat ; and 
beyond that, to delicious-looking, rounded, green 
hills, like those which form the background of 
some of Mr. Burne Jones’s pictures. There were 
autumn woods, too, to be seen—a blaze of scarlet 
and gold, from which the mist had now completely 
cleared away. Deep in one of these woods was 
High Gill, the favorite resort of the girls. They 
loved to pass a summer afternoon or an autumn 
morning there, listening to the lulling roar of 
the water, and watching the rainbows made by 
the spray. 

Profound silence throughout the old house, till 
at last there came the sound of horses’ hoofs 
along the street outside — hoofs which paused 
before her door. 

“It must be Uncle John, I suppose,’’ she 
thought, and very soon afterward he walked into 
the room, saluting her with the words: 

‘*Well, Marion, good-day !”’ 

‘*Good-morning, uncle! How good of you to 
come and see me so soon! Sit down, and have a 
glass of wine.” 


‘No, thank you. I won’t trouble your ever- 








generous hospitality,’’ said the old man, and his 
smile, as he spoke, was a sinister one, bearing a 
great resemblance to Bernard’s most malevo- 
lent grimace. His rugged eyebrows came down 
in a kind of penthouse over his eyes, effectually 
concealing their expression, save when they caught 
the light, and then there was that in them which 
was not the lambent glow of benevolence. 

The old ’squire, as Aglionby was called in those 
parts, was not famed for the sweetness of his 
temper, nor for its certainty. Mrs. Conisbrough 
had experienced, ere now, specimens of the de- 
fectiveness of this temper; but though the men: of 
the Aglionby race were not famed for the ingra- 
tiating amiability of their manners, she thought 
she had never seen her uncle look so uncompro- 
misingly vindictive as he did now. She misliked, 
too, the suave and mellifluous accents’in which 
he spoke, and which belied the expression in his 
eyes. Y 

‘* Well, at least sit down and rest,’’ she urged 
him. ‘*‘ The girls have all gone out for a walk.’’ 

“‘Oh, have they? I hope Judith’s safe return 
satisfied your maternal anxiety.’’ 

‘*T was not anxious about her, so long as I 
knew she was with you. She looked wonderfully 
brightened up by the little change. It was so 
kind of you to take her!’’ 

‘*Humph! If it doesn’t make her discontented 
with the home-coming.”’ 

“Oh, well-regulated minds—— 

‘* Like yours, Marion. I know how admirably 
you were brought up. And I am sure you have 
brought up your girls as well as ever you were 
brought up yourself. They ave truthful, I think. 
They ought to be, with a parson for their father, 
and such a good woman as you for their mother. 
I am sure you have taught them the sinfulness of 
telling lies, haven’t you, now?”’ 

‘ Lies ad 

‘© Yes, lies. I always call them what they are. 
‘Falsehoods,’ ‘untruths’—such rubbish; Zes is the 
word for them, and lies I call them.”’ 

«Really, uncle,’’ she said, with a nervous laugh, 
‘* one would think you were accusing me of telling 
untruths.’’ Mrs, Conisbrough’s tongue seemed 
to refuse to form the rougher word. 

‘« The last thing in the world, my dear, that I 
should think of. I was just saying that you were 








so well taught the wickedness of telling lies that 
you would be sure to bring up your daughters 
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with a great respect for the truth. And then, 
having yourself been a parson’s wife—you look 
surprised, my dear,’’ he added blandly. ‘‘It was 
your remark about well-regulated minds and a 
humdrum life which sent my thoughts upon this 
task. 1’m sure you have taught your daughters 
the necessity and beauty of truthfulness.’’ 

‘‘T hope I have indeed, Uncle John. The 
world would be in a bad way without truthfulress, 
the most indispensable of moral virtues, I should 
call it.’’ 

‘Ha, ha!’’ he burst out, and there was some- 
thing so absolutely malignant in the tone of his 
laugh that Mrs. Conisbrough looked at him, 
vaguely alarmed. ‘* You never spoke a truer 
word, my dear. A bad way, indeed—a very bad 
way. All sorts of relations would be getting 
wrong with one another, and all sorts of injustice 
would reign rampant. 
borne case, when every one was interested in it?’’ 

‘* No—I never read newspapers.’’ 

‘‘That’s a pity. There are so many interesting 
little scraps in them, such as ladies like. In the 
first place, of course, there are the births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, and then, for us men, the 
political news and the leading articles; you 
women don’t care about such things, of course. 
But there are all kinds of bits of gossip that 


women do care for—such as long-lost sons turning 
up again, and all that kind of thing. That Tich- | 


borne case was the case of a man who called him- 
self the rightful heir, you know.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, I think—of course I heard a great deal 
about it, though I didn’t read it. But, you see, 
we only have a newspaper once a week,’’ she 
faltered, turning pale, and pressing her hands 
against her heart. 

He was remorseless. 

‘*It is just in the weekly papers that they cull 
together the choicest morsels of that kind,’’ he 
said, smiling unpleasantly. ‘* You consult your 
paper next Saturday, and I'll warrant you’ll find 
little bits that will interest you.’’ 

He rose and grasped his hat as if to go; held 
out his hand, and when she nervously placed her 
own within it, clutched it in a grip of iron, so 
that her rings cut into her flesh, and staring into 
her face with intent eyes, which seemed to flame 
with anger, said in a rough, harsh voice: 

‘*Last Saturday afternoon I saw my grandson. 
Last Saturday evening I saw my grandson again. 


Did you read the Tich- | 





Yesterday morning I found him and had a long 
conversation with him, and told him who I was.”’ 
‘*Oh—oh!’’ she cried faintly, and nerveless, 
pale, trembling, she would have sunk backward 
into her chair, but that the grip with which he 
held her hand sustained her. 
_ “He is not at all what I should have expected. 
| He is very poor and working hard at a warehouse, 
where he has to slave for a lot of d d upstart 
| tradesmen, who would kick him out-of-doors if he 
| uttered a murmur. That’s what he’s been doing 
| for years, ever since his mother died, and before 
_that too. He may have wanted a sovereign 
many a time, while I have been living in plenty ! 
| Ah! it’s enough to turn one’s brain.’’ 
| Ah! Loose my hand! Let me go!” she 
almost panted, as with laboring breath and dis- 
| turbed visage she tried to get her hand free. 
‘*Uncle, you hurt me!’’ she at last cried petu- 
| lantly, as if petulance would relieve the agony of 
her overstrained nerves. He laughed roughly as 
he flung away, rather than loosed her hand, and 
continued in the same grimly jocular strain to 
| banter her concerning her skeleton in the cup- 
board. She felt in her heart sickening qualms of 
| fear as he thus burst open the door, as it were, took 
the spectre out and dangled it relentlessly before 
her eyes, aghast as they were at the unexpected 
revelation. 

‘*Fancy what lies those relations of his must 
| have told—that mother, you know,’’ he went on. 
_**I always said she was a graceless baggage, and 

she has deceived the lad himself to such an extent 

| that he won’t even hear a word in her dispraise. 
Some people are fools, Marion, and some are 
liars. That’s just the difference in this world. 
What a /foo/ you must have been, once upon a 
| time, to be duped as you were, tor a /iar you 
couldn’t have been.”’ 

He turned toward the door, when she, suddenly 
| springing up, ran after him, seized his hand, and 
| exclaimed, agony and apprehension, pleading and 
| urgency, in her voice : 
| ‘*Uncle John, be pitiful, I pray. Remember 
_my poor girls! What ave they to do? What 
| will become of us all? Oh, miserable woman 

that I am, why was I ever born ?”’ 

*‘Ah, why?’’ he retorted, almost brutaily. 
| Being a parson’s wife, you ought to know more 
| about that than I do. As for me, I’m an old 
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pagan, like a lot of those I knew in this dale 
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when we were all young together, and if we had 
no Christian meekness, we were free from some 
Christian vices too—lying among them. Good- 
day, my dear.”’ 

He did not turn again, but went away, leaving 
her alone with her fears, her misery, and her 
humiliation. . 

‘‘What does he mean?’’ she kept repeating, 
beating her hands together, as she paced about 
the room. ‘‘ What does he mean, and what does 
he intend to do? Why does he not speak out? 
It is enough to kill one to be kept in this agony 
of suspense. After all these years—after all his 
promises and all my servitude—no, it cannot, 
cannot be! no, it cannot,” she reiterated, catch- 
ing her breath. ‘‘ What could I tell him? Why 
did he not wait, instead of speaking to me in that 
manner, as if he“wanted to tear the very heart out 
of my breast. How can any one speak or explain 
—how can a nervous woman collect herself, with 
a man glaring at her more like a devil than a 
human being—mad with unreasoning rage! And 
then they talk about women having no self-com- 
mand! Qh, if I dared, what a tale I could tell 


about men and their boasted generosity to those 


who are weaker than themselves. I believe if I 
said what I thought, that I could make even a 
man blush—if that is possible. But I must not 
lose my self-command in this way,’’ she added, 
suddenly collecting and composing herself, and 
seating herself in her rocking-chair she swayed 
slightly to and fro, with clasped hands and eyes 
fixed on the ground, lost in a painful, terrified 
calculation of chances. 

“TI must think, think, think about it,’’ she 
thought within herself. ‘‘It is that thinking and 
calculating which wears me out more than any- 
thing else. Oh!’’ (as her mind, despite the 
necessity for dwelling on the matter in hand, per- 
sistently reverted to its grief and woes). ‘‘ This 
life is a hard, dreary business; and what druées 
men are. Hard, grasping wretches! They keep 
us in slavery. They hate to see us free, lest they 
should lose our blind submission to them ; I know 
they do. If we try to make ourselves free, they 
grind us to powder. Judith and Delphine are 
right; yes, they are perfectly right in their prin- 
ciples, but they do not know, as I do, what will 
become of them if they carry those principles 
out. They talk about selling themselves, and the 


degradation of trying to please men that they 
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may fall in love with them; but when they are as 
old as I am, and have lived through what I have, 
they will know that it is the only way for a woman 
to find a little ease and comfort in this world. It 
is the only thing to do, unless they want to be 
crushed to death for defying the universal law.” 

This was the form of reflection into which Mrs. 
Conisbrough’s emotions usually crystallized after 
they had been deeply stirred, as this morning. 
She spoke as she felt. She loved ease and hated 
discomfort, and nothing moved her so profoundly 
as the loss of the first and as having to endure the 
second. Presently she somewhat calmed down, 
and when the girls came in from their stroll she 
looked not very different from usual, though she 
was pale and silent. She gathered that they had 
been at the waterfall all the morning, and (implied, 
though not expressed) occupied, Judith and Del- 
phine in what Rhoda called ‘talking secrets.’’ 
Immediately after dinner Mrs. Conisbrough re- 
tired to her own room, saying she felt tired, and 
wanted a rest. She did not mention their uncle’s 
visit to the girls, who were thus left for the after- 
noon as well as for the morning to follow their 
own devices. 


CHAPTER IX.—SCAR FOOT. 

Ruopa had put on an ancient straw hat and a 
pair of leather gloves and gone to ‘‘do a little 
gardening.’’ Judith and Delphine were alone in 
the parlor. 

‘¢ Then you'll go?’’ said the latter. 

“I shall go this very afternoon. We have quite 
decided that it is the best, and there is no use in 
delaying it. He was in a very good temper, and, 
for him, quite gentle all the time we were at Irk- 
ford. Yes, I shall go.’’ 

‘*The sky has turned gray, and it looks as if 
there might be a storm.”’ 

‘*T’ll put on my old things. I cannot wait.’’ 

‘Well, God speed you, I say. I shall be trem- 
bling all the time until you return.’”’ 

Judith ran up-stairs and soon returned, equipped 
evidently for a long walk over a rough road, in 
strong boots, her skirt kilted conveniently high, 
and her soft rough hat on her head. Delphine 
came with her to the door, looking wistfully at 
her. 

**Let me go, Judith!’ she said suddenly. ‘It 
is always you who have the disagreeable things to 
do.”’ 
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‘You, child! don’t talk nonsense, and never 
fear. Iam all right. Good-bye!’’ 

Delphine kissed her hand after her, and watched 
her down the sloping market-place till she turned 
a bend in the road, and was lost to view. Judith 
stepped forward at a pace which carried her 
quickly over the ground. There was nothing of 
what is popularly known as ‘‘ masculine’’ in her 
movements, but they were free, graceful, and 
untrammeled ; she did not hobble on high heels, 
nor were her garments tied back in such a manner 
as to impede her every motion. Her gown fol- 
lowed the old Danesdale rule for what a gown 
should be—it was not long enough to catch the 
dirt, and it was ‘‘ walking width and striding 
sidth,’’* as a gown should be. The walk she had 
before her was one which required such a gown 
and such a chaussure as she wore—along a good 
country road, which kept pretty much on the 
level until she arrived at a brown, bleak-looking 
village, which had a weather-beaten appearance, 
a green in the centre, with five old horses grazing 
upon it. Then the road became a rough one. 
Beautiful, no doubt, in its varying charm of uphill 
and downhill, in the grand views of the high hills 
and the long, bare-backed fells which spread 
around on every side; with the white sinuous 
roads traced over them; roads which led over 
wild passes and lonely ‘‘ commons’’ to other val- 
leys and dales, remoter even than this one. Lovely 
in spring, in summer; lovely, in a way, at every 
season, but, on this gray October afternoon, 
invested with a certain savage melancholy, a bleak 
desolation unnoticed, probably, by most of those 
who lived amidst it, but which had its undoubted 
influence upon their habits and their characters, 
and which must have stirred an artist’s heart and 
set a poet’s brain working in lines which be might 
have made as rough and abrupt as he chose, but 
which, to fully express the poetry of the scene, 
must have had in them something both of grand- 
eur and of grace. 

It was a strange, forsaken country, full of an- 
tique gray villages, which made no progress, and 
most of which appeared gradually falling into 
decay, inhabited by persons many of whom had 
nevér been even into the neighboring Swaledale. 





1 That is, for walking, wide enough, and to spare, with 
space enough to stride in, if necessary, without being pulled 
up short at each pace. 





All this district, in the early days of English 
religious dissent, was a stronghold of the people 
called Quakers. Here and there, in unexpected 
places, in archaic-looking little towns, in tiny, 
half-forsaken hamlets, will be found some little 
square stone meeting-house, often incapable of 
holding more than from a dozen to twenty per- 
sons. There was such a meeting-house, though 
one rather more considerable in size, in the brown 
village through which Judith had passed, and_ in 
its dreary lit:le yard were mouldering the bones 
of some of thesé stern old ‘‘ Friends,’’ unindi- 
cated even by a name, with nothing to show them 
save the grass-covered mound beneath which they 
lay. Sturdy spirits, Spartan souls they had been 
—-spirits of the kind known in their day as ‘‘ god- 
fearing,’’ a kind one seldom meets with and 
seldom hears of now. Looking round on the 
present race, one feels indeed that they would be 
hard set to comprehend those ‘‘ god-fearing”’ 
men, or any of their works or ways, or to under- 
stand the spirit that breathed into and animated 
them. Emasculate orthodoxy faints away on the 
one hand in incense and altar bouquets of hot- 
house flowers ; on the other, dilutes its intellect 
in the steam of ‘‘tea-meetings,” in the reek of 
muffins, and the blasphemous familiarity with the 
Deity of revival hymns; while, opposed to it, 
rampant secularism jeers at the notion of a Deity, 
and ignorantly points the finger at the word 
‘*fear,’’ being apparently unable to comprehend 
that there is a holy awe which is as far re- 
moved from abject terror as the exalted pagan- 
ism of Marcus Aurelius is removed from its own 
blatant annihilation of what it is pleased to call 
the superstition of a God. Vociferously its adher- 
ents denounce the god-fearing man as a puerile 
creature, a prey to timid superstition. Neither 
that orthodoxy nor this heterodoxy would know 
what to make of the stern, cold religiousness, the 
unyielding righteousness of those ancient ‘‘ god- 
fearing’? men, any more than they could own 
anything to be good which lies outside the pale 
of their own dogmatism and their own crotchets. 
‘¢ There were giants on the earth in those days,” 
as Judith Conisbrough often thought, for she had 
a high opinion of these departed Quaker dales- 
men. Where is the hero in the ranks either of 
secularism or orthodoxy, who will bring the same 
concentrated fervor to bear upon his cause; who 
will suffer all things and endure all things, and 
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such things as were suffered and endured by those 
early Methodists and Quakers—those ‘‘ god-fear- 
ing,’’ uncultivated rustics ? 

Judith left the village behind her, crossed the 
bridge, and took the road up the hill to the left, 
and now, as ever, though her heart was not light 
to begin with, the glorious sweep of country 
which met her eyes made that heart bound. 
Aye, it was bonny, she often thought; it was 
solemn, too, this rare, unspoiled dale, this undese- 
crated ternple of nature. She loved every foot of 
the road as well as she knew it, and that was by 
heart ; she loved the quaint, bleak shape of bare- 
backed Addlebrough, with his ‘‘scar’’ of gray 
rock on the summit. She loved the three or four 
great hills which brooded over the other side, 
treeless and cold ; and dear to her was the little 
group of very old houses shaded by a wood of 
broad-boughed trees, which hamlet went by the 
name of Counterside. She had heard her great- 
uncle tell how he and his sister, her mother’s 
other, used to go to school at a queer little 
brown house in the said hamlet, trudging with 
hornbook and slate in hand from Scar Foot to 
Counterside, and back again from Counterside to 
Scar Foot. 

Then the road grew lonelier and wilder; the 
birds chirped in the tangled autumn hedgerows ; 
a tiny little crested wren hopped forth and impu- 
dently nodded into Judith’s face ere it flew away. 
The spikes of the wild arum, the ‘‘ lords and 
ladies’’ of our childhood, gleamed scarlet through 
the lush grass. The brilliant berries and sinister 
beauty of the black briony cast their charm over 
the hedges of thorn which in spring had been a 
waste of hawthorn blossom. The few autumn 
flowers flourished—the yellow coltsfoot, the lilac 
scabious, the blue duckweed. But chiefest and 
most glorious were the red berries; what is the 
tale of the number of those bushes, plants, and 
herbs which die down in the autumn in the shape 
of a scarlet berry? There were the aforesaid 
‘lords and ladies,’’ the aforesaid black briony, 
and in addition to them the spikes of the honey- 
suckle, the broad, flat tufts left by the wild guelder 
rose; the hips and the haws in their thousands, 
all helping to make the hedgerows a vivid mass of 
color. 

Judith lingered because she could not do other- 
wise. She was one of those people who cannot 
rush along such a road, without pausing or pon- 





dering. She felt it a desecration, a thankless 
course, too, as if a beggar spurned the hand held 
out to him, filled with gold. 

Turning a corner, she suddenly had in view on 
the left, and far below her, a small and lovely 
lake, perhaps a mile in length, of an irregular oval 
in shape, bordered on all sides by the great fells 
before spoken of, and, on its margin in many 
parts, by trees. From the moment in which she 
came in sight of it, her eyes dwelt upon it with 
an earnestness that was wistful in its intensity. 
She knew it well, and loved it, every silver foot 
of it, with a deep, inborn love given by the 
inherited tastes of generations of forefathers, who 
had lived and moved and had their being by the 
side of that fair sheet of water, in the midst of 
those pure and elevating natural surroundings. 
For it—this fairy sheet of water, the Shennamere, 
as it was called, an old corruption of ‘‘ Shining 
Mere’”’—and the old house at its head, of which 
she had not yet come in sight, were inextricably 
woven in her mind and fancy with all of glad and 
happy, of bright and pleasant, which her life had 
contained. There was no remembrance so far 
as not to include that of Scar Foot by Shenna- 
mere. Infancy, childhood, little girlhood, young 
womanhood, large portions of each of these periods 
had been passed here, and passed happily. In- 
fluences like these must have sunk somewhat into 
even a light nature, and hers was no light one, 
but deep and earnest ; calm on the outside, and 
undemonstrative, but capable of intensely concen- 
trated feelings—of love and resentment keen and 
enduring, of suffering and patience practically 
unlimited for that which she felt to be worthy, 
noble, or right; tenacious of early impressions 
which colored and modified all her thoughts and 
feelings. Should she live to be a hundred, should 
she pass through the most varied, distracting ex- 
periences, to the end of her days Judith Conis- 
brough’s heart would leap up at the sight of this 
mere, and the name of the beloved old house 
would be as music in her ears. 

For about a mile the road went above the lake- 
side, then down a long, steep hill, with a rough 
stone wall at one side, and with shady trees 
stretching over it, till, still turning a little to the 
left, the back of a large house came in view; 
behind it ran a roaring beck; a small wood of 
large old trees gave it shelter—trees in which the 


| rooks were cawing hoarsely. There was the farm- 
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yard ‘to pass through, and the farmer’s wife to | at Scar Foot was in reality planned more like a 
greet ere she came to an old stone gateway, and, | large farm-house than anything else. The door 
passing through it, found herself in front of the | by which Judith entered let her straight into a 


house. It was a large, fine old three-gabled | splendid old square kitchen or houseplace, with 
house. 





A : 
Over the stone archway she had passed | flagged floor, warmly carpeted over, with massive 


through, a slab was let in with the initials, J. A., | beams of oak, and corner cupboards and flat cup- 
and the date, 1667. John Aglionby of that period | boards, wainscoting and chair rail of the same 


had built himself this house, but upon the remains | 
of an older and a smaller one, where his fathers | 
had lived before him. Over the doorway was a | 
larger slab, with the same date carved on it, and 
‘*TOHN AND IvpDITH AGLIONBIE, THEIRE HovseE,”’ 
above and below it. 

Judith passed several windows, and paused | 
before the door in the porch, before she went in, 
surveying the prospect. The clouds had lifted a | 
little, and one pale, white gleam of light stole | 
through them, and slipped adown the side of the 
hill opposite, showing up the bare gray houses 
and stone roofs of the tiny village called Stalling 
Busk, and then slid gently on to the lake, and | 
touched it with a silver finger, so that even on this | 
dark afternoon it was veritably ‘‘Shennamere.”’ | 

Raydaleside and the Stake Fell looked black 
and threatening, and the clouds that were piled | 
above them seemed big with the coming storm. 
From where Judith stood, a most delightful old- | 
fashioned flower-garden, with no pretentions at all | 


material. They were solid-looking old oak chairs, 
too, black, and polished brilliantly by the friction 
on their seats and arms, of generations of small 
clothes, hands, and elbows. ‘This room was fur- 
nished comfortably and even handsomely, but it 
was always used by Mr. Aglionby as a sort of hall 
or entrance-chamber. Over the way on the right 
was another spacious, comfortable room, serving 
as a sort of library, for all the books were kept 
there. Up-stairs was the large drawing-room or 
reception-room—‘‘ the great parlor’ had been its 
name from time immemorial. The master’s own 
favorite den and sanctum, into which no person 
dared to penetrate without first knocking and 
being invited to enter, was a much smaller room 
than any of those already described, arrived at by 
passing through the houseplace on the left of the 
entrance. This little room was paneled through- 
out with oak. ; 

Not finding her greatuncle in the houseplace, 
where a roaring fire was burning cheeringly, 





to elegance, and therefore full of the greater charm Judith knocked at the door of the sanctum, and 


of sincerity, sloped down almost to the lakeside. 
There was just a paling, a little strip of green field 
with a path through it, and then, the margin of 
the mere, with a small wooden jetty running into 
it, to which a boat was moored, with the name 
Deiphine painted in white letters on its grass- | 
green side. Many an hour had the two girls | 
passed in it, floating about the lake, with or with- | 
out their granduncle. Just now it rocked uneasily; | 
not constantly, but occasionally. The whole sur- | 
face of the lake seemed to sway restlessly. It all | 
portended a coming storm, and as Judith looked | 
across the water, there came a sound from Ray- | 
daleside like some prolonged, weird whisper. | 
Storm-portents, all. She knew it; and as the | 
breath of that whisper struck cold upon her face, | 
she turned to the door, and with a strange, unwonted 


| a rough voice from within bade her enter. She 
| found the old man there, puffing at his ‘* church- 


warden,’’ with his newspaper beside him, and his 


_colley dog, Friend, couched at his feet. He 
| looked up as she entered, and she saw with sur- 


prise that a black look darkened visibly over his 
face. He did not speak. 

** Good-afternoon, uncle. 
to see you.”’ 

‘Vastly obliged, I’m sure, my dear,’’ he re- 
plied, with the urbanity of tone which with him 
portended anything but urbanity of temper. 

‘*We have heard nothing of you since our 


I have walked over 


| return,’’ she pursued. 


‘‘T was at your house this morning, anyhow,’ 
he said snarlingly. 
‘Were you?’’ she said in great astonishment. 


chill at her heart, lifted the latch and walked in. | ‘Then didn’t you see mother ?”’ 


CHAPTER X.—‘‘IN THE PLOT.” 
THOUGH large and solidly built, and with some 
pretensions to elegance outside at least, the house | 


‘* Of course I saw her.”’ 

‘* She did not mention your having been. How 
very extraordinary. 

‘* Humph !’’ was the only reply. 
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Judith seated herself, as she usually did, opposite | ‘* Humph!”’ 
to him, in an oaken elbow-chair, and stooping to| ‘‘And I am sure we have returned your good- 
take Friend’s head between her two hands, and | ness with the only thing we had to give—affection, 
brushing the hair from his eyes, she said: ‘* Per- | that is.’’ 
haps she will tell us about it to-night. She was| A peculiar sound, between a sneer and a snort, 
tired, and went to lie down after dinner, so she | was the answer. 


doesn’t even know that Iam here. Icameearly| ‘I am more than twenty-one years old now, 
to save the daylight. Do you know, uncle, there’s | nearly twenty-two, indeed.’’ 
going to be a storm.”’ ‘¢ Thrilling news, I must say !’’ 

‘It is more than probable that your surmise is| ‘‘I am not a very clever person, and I am a 
correct,’’ he rejoined sententiously. very ignorant one.”’ 

‘‘Shennamere is restless, and the wind comes! ‘‘Some grains of truth appear to have pene- 


moaning from off Raydaleside,”’ she went on, keep- | trated your mind; though they have taken a long 
ing to commonplace topics before she approached | time to get there, if you have only found that out 
the important one which lay near her heart, and | now.” 
which, after long and earnest discussion with; ‘*‘ But I don’t think I am more stupid than most 
Delphine, they had decided should be broached | people, and when one is young, one can always 
to-day. She was sorry to see that her uncle was | learn.’’ 
not in the most auspicious mood for granting ‘*Do you desire a master for Italian and the 
favors, but she felt it impossible now to turn back | guitar ?”’ 
with the favor she desired, unasked, after all her ‘* Not at present,’’ she replied composedly, but 
heart-beatings, her doubts and difficulties, and | her heart grew heavier as she saw no sign of re- 
hesitations, and—she took heart of grace—he | sponsiveness, or of sympathy on his face; only a 
never had refused any of her rare and few peti- | hard, stolid fixity of expression, worse almost than 
tions. He might, perhaps, have grimaced over | laughter. 
them a little, in his uncanny way, but in the end **T don’t think I should ever care to perform 
they had been granted always. on the gnitar,’’ she proceeded, ‘‘ though I should 
‘* Ay,”’ her uncle responded to her last remark; | like to know Italian well enough. But I did not 
“ whoever thinks that Shennamere is always ashine, | come to you with any such absurd request. It 
knows naught of the weather in these parts; and | was a much more serious business that brought me 
whoever lives at Scar Foot should fear neither | here. Uncle, mamma has often told me that you 





solitude nor wild weather.’” are rich.”’ 

“Well, you have never feared them, have you, ‘* The devil she has!’’ broke discordantly from 
uncle ?”” him. 

“‘What do you know about it?’’ he returned ‘* And if she had never said so, we have heard 
surlily. it from numbers of other people. And mamma 

Judith, looking out through the window, saw | has often said that when you died——’”’ She hesi- 
the storm-clouds gathering more thickly. She | tated, faltered. 
must broach her errand. With her heart in her He removed his pipe from his mouth, and, with 
throat, at first, not from fear, to which sensation | gleaming eyes, and lips that had grown ominously 
she was a stranger, but from the tremendous | thin, relieved her from the necessity of finishing 





effort of not only overcoming her own innate | the sentence. 


reserve, but of laying siege to his also, she said: | ‘ You lasses would have my money to cut capers 
“Uncle, I came to see you this afternoon, with | with, eh r 
a purpose.’ ' QOh,no, no! But that, as you had no one 


He looked sharply up, on the alert instantly— | else to leave it to—we—you, uncle, you know 
his eyes gleaming, his face expressive of attention, | what I mean; and do listen to me. You quite 
She went on: misunderstand me. I hope you will live for years 

‘You have been very good to us girls, espe- | and years—for twenty years tocome. Why not? 
cially to Delphine and me, and most especially to | And I do not want your money. I hate to think 
me, all our lives,’’ that people point us out as being your heiresses ; 

| 
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and when mamma talks about it, it makes me feel 
fit to sink into the earth with shame. But, uncle, 
you know—for you cannot help knowing—that 
mamma has not enough money for us to live upon. 
We can starve and pinch, and economize upon her 
income, but we can’t have any comfort upon it, 
and it is terrible. We cannot speak about it to 
strangers—we don’t wish to; but it is none the 
less misery that we live in. And—I am so tired 
of being idle, and so is Delphine: we should like 
to work sixteen hours a day, if we could keep our- 
selves by doing so. And if you would give me a 
hundred pounds now, uncle, you should never 
need to think of spending another penny upon 
me as long as we both live, nor of leaving me any 
money when you die; nor to Delphine, either. 





We have a proper plan. We want to work, not 
to waste the money. Oh, uncle, dear, you know 
what it has cost me to ask this. 

refuse !’’ . 

The pleading in her voice amounted to passion. | 
She laid her hand upon his arm in the urgency of 
her appeal, and looked with an intensity of eager- 
ness into his face. 

Mr. Aglionby put down his pipe and rose from 
his chair, his face white with anger; his lips and 
hands trembling. 

‘*What! you are in the plot, too, shameless 
girl!’ he said, in a fury which, if not loud, was | 
none the less dreadful. 

Judith recoiled, her face pale, her eyes dilated, 
and gazed at him as if fascinated. 

“Your precious mother has bequeated her im- | 
pudence and her slipperiness to you, too, eh? A_ 
bad lot, those Arkendales, every one of them. 
You thought to come and wheedle something 
solid out of me before it was too late. I know 
you. I know what it is to be an old man with a 
lot of female vultures sitting round him, waiting 
for him to die that they may pick him clean. It 
seems some of them can’t even let the breath 
leave his body before beginning their work. 
But,’’ his voice changed suddenly from raving in 
a broad Yorkshire dialect to the treacherously 
smooth tones of polite conventionality, “though | 
I am past seventy-two years of age, my dear, I 


Surely you won’t | 


|with the same scalding effect. 
_while he raged on with wild words and wilder 


| to her dignity. 


| You are making a dreadful mistake. 


am not a driveling idiot yet, and so you 
may tell your respected mother on your return. 
And——”’ 

‘¢ My mother knows nothing about this,’’ Judith 
said, or rather, she tried to say it. She was stunned, 
bewildered by the torrent of anger she had drawn 
upon herself, and utterly at a loss to comprehend 
his repeated references to some ‘‘ plot,’’ some 
‘*scheme,’’ of which he seemed to accuse her of 
being cognizant. 

‘« Bah !’’ he vociferated, returning to his raging 
anger, which appeared to have overmastered him 
completely. And as he spoke he hissed out his 
words in a way which irresistibly reminded her in 
the midst of her dismay of the streaming out of 
boiling water. And they fell, too, upon her head 
She stood still, 


accusations; nothing being clear in them, save 


that she and all belonging to her had played a 


part to cheat and fleece him, and to ‘‘ oust the 
poor lad from his rights,’’ all of which accusations 
were as mysterious to her as they were outrageous 
She had forgotten by now the 
errand on which she had come, while her mind, 
in painful bewilderment, sought to assign some 
reason for this fit of frantic anger. The accusa- 


| tions and the epithets he used at last roused her 


indignation beyond control, Raising her head, 


| she fixed her clear eyes unblenchingly upon his 
| face, and standing proudly upright, began in a 
_ louder, clearer voice :, 


‘Uncle, listen to——’’ 

“Begone !’’ he almost shouted, with a stamp of 
his foot, and turning upon her with eyes that 
scintillated with fury; ‘‘and may you never 
darken my doors again.”’ 

She paused a moment, for her mind refused 
altogether to comprehend his words. Then as 
some understanding of what he had said began to 
dawn upon her, she turned to the door, saying, in 
an almost toneless voice: 

‘*Good-bye, uncle. You are not yourself. 
Some day 
you will repent it.” 

(To be continued.) 
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LORA. 


By Paut PAsTNoR. 


FIFTH MOVEMENT.—OVER THE HILL-TOPS. 


HoMEWARD as farmer Laroix through the island was driving, 

In the sweet air of the morning that followed the rain- 
storm, 

Suddenly rose, like a vision, the years of his daughter : 

Eighteen bright, beautiful summers—and this was the nine- 
teenth! 

Thus with the tip of his finger he counted them over, 

Measured them out in the midst of his horny palm’s hollow; 

Stopped in amaze, when he came to the limit of girlhood, 

Holding the years in suspension, with finger uplifted! 


But in the meantime the horses had come to the hill-top. 

Fields with the aftermath rich, full of ruddy-backed cattle, 

Lay in the valley, and climbed on the ridges around it ; 

Also the pasturing sheep were like dots in the distance, 

Through which the threads of the streamlets were tracing a 
pattern. 

‘“‘ Happy is he,’”’ quoth the farmer, ‘ who owns these broad 
acres 

Here in the heart of the island—a portion right princely !” 

Pondering thus, he drove down the long slope to the valley. 

There, on the porch of the Island House, waiting to meet 
him, 

Stood the young landowner: glad was his face, full of wel- 
come. 

“ Will you not tarry?” he asked, coming out to the roadside. 





“ Nay,” said the farmer; “I needs must get home before 
| On a bleak hill-top, that hung o’er the roof of the tavern, 
| Stood, for a moment, a steed like the steeds of Apollo. 


noonday. 

Lora will stay at the tavern, perhaps, for a fortnight. 

When I return fur my daughter, I’ll pay you a visit, 

Though ‘twill be short, for I like not this chasing from 
duty.” 

Thus as he spoke, the old man gave the rein to his horses, 

Nodding good-bye, as though fain he would flee from per- 
suasion, 

“Stay!” cried the landowner, blushing from temple to 
temple; 

“Z will bring Lora home gladly, when two weeks are ended, 

And it will save you a journey from south-isle to north-isle ; 

Also the farm and the toll-gate will not be neglected.” 


“Thanks for your offer,’ the farmer, with gratitude, an- 
swered, 

“Tell, then, the maid that you come in the place of her 
father ; 

And if she will not return, when the two wéeks are finished, 

Carry her off, like a child that is stubborn and willful !” 

Straightway the honest old man swung his lash and departed, 

Leaving the lover of Lora surprised and rejoicing 

At the broad mantle of influence fallen upon him! 


Seven and three of the long summer days had departed, 

Like the still shadows when bird-wings go over a grain- 
field. 

Oliver Bascom awoke on the morn of the new day, 

Counting the hours that had passed and the hours yet 
remaining. 

Thereupon rose in his bosom a mighty impatience ; 

Also a project his heart’s hammers wrought, wildly beating. 

‘**T will ride out toward the tavern,” he mused, with excite- 
ment, 

‘ Over the hill-sides that slope to its roof and surround it. 

So shall I seem to be coming all day for the maiden, 

Circling with sweet expectation, yet drawing no nearer !’’ 


Slender and proud was the gelding that waited his pleasure. 

Even the buckles were spotless that shone on the harness. 

So he rode off, with the bright morning sunlight upon him ; 

Thousands of spokes in the wheels seemed revolving and 
flashing ! 

Laughing, the hostler returned to his post in the stable; 

For not as usual Oliver Bascom was ridirg, 

Sturdily straight in the midst of the seat, but reclining 

Low in the cushioned right corner, and leaving beside him, 

Even on his heart’s side, plenteous room for another !° 


Mid-morning high, robed in glory, the day-king was riding. 
Hushed were the birds, but the insects kept piping and 
droning. 


Broadly his mane, like the beams of the sunrise, was stream- 
ing, 

And his proud neck was as free as the breath of the morn- 
ing. 

Lora beheld, from her window, the glorious picture ; 

Quick were her hazel eyes shielded with fingers of nut-brown, 

And her lips parted, in murmurous wonder and longing. 

** Oh, if my lover might come to me over the hill-tops, 

Splendidly drawn in a carriage with beautiful horses, 

Bear me away, like a fluttering bird in his bosom, 


| Show me a fathomless future, as deep as the sky is!” 
| Meanwhile the spirited gelding of Oliver Bascom 


Bent his proud neck, and descended the hill-side with 
caution ; 
Soon underneath a green covert the carriage was hidden. 


Lora forgot her love-dream, and bethought her of dinner; 


| For ’twas the first of September, the season of shooting, 
| When the good hostess was wont to prepare for the sports- 


men, 
As was established by custom, the ‘* open-day dinner.” 
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kitchen, 


Therefore the maiden groped down the steep stair to the | Gather some trifle, my child, from the roadside or pasture, 


Anything simple and sweet, to preserve the old custom.” 


Where, in the glow of the range, which her hot cheeks | Gladly the generous girl took her hat from the mantel ; 


reflected, 


| The faded red ribbons roared in her ears, as she tied them 


Roasting and broiling the game, stood her aunt, the land- | Softly and happily singing, she went on her errand. 


lady. 
** Lora,” she begged, with a sigh, and a glance at the dial, 
‘I have forgotten the flowers for the platter of woodcock. 


| God bless the child,” prayed the matron, “ and shield her 
| from evil!” 


( Zo be continued.) 





SOME BOOK-BINDINGS. 


By W. N. DousLepay. 


Ir is not the purpose of this paper to give a | kind of square binding was of the rudest form. 
history of the art of book-binding ; to attempt it |The covers were wooden boards very possibly 
even would be beyond the limits of a magazine | decorated or strengthened with metal, between 














ANCIENT MANUSCRIPT ROLL, 


article, and intensely interesting as it is to the 
bibliophile, it may not to the general reader be 
a matter of equal concern; but rather is it the 
intention to speak very briefly of some of the rich 
old bindings which a few hundred years ago were 
sO numerous, and of some of the binders them- 
selves and their patrons. 

We may fairly assert that the first written manu- 
script gave birth to binding, or some device for 
preserving the precious writing. The ancients 
wrote on papyrus more than a thousand years 
before Christ, and these papyrus rolls or scrolls 
were generally bound with a broad kind of tape 
or strap which served the double purpose of orna- 
menting and preserving; in the British Museum 
is a papyrus roll of this description thought to be 
over three thousand years old. 

In Cesar’s time binding had become more of 
an art, and it is probable that about this time 
square books were substituted for scrolls; this first 


_which the manuscript was laid. Books were 
invariably kept on the side, the upper cover 


| always the heaviest, thus keeping the manuscript 


of vellum, which was at this period most used, 
smooth and flat. We read that Cicero took much 


| pleasure in his own books and those of two or 


three literary friends, and in a letter to his friend 
Atticus he asks that two slaves, clever binders, 
may be sent him. If slaves were taught how to 
bind, it must certainly lead us to believe that 
books were more common at that time than is 
usually supposed. 

The most ancient binding in the British Museum 
in boards (which we may truly consider Jdinding) 
is a copy of St. Cuthbert’s gospels, written by a 
monk in the eighth century, who spent over 

















CASE CONTAINING MANUSCRIPT ROLLS, 


twenty years in the execution of the task. This 
was intended for the Emperor Charlemagne, but 
we have no reason to suppose he ever received it. 
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This old monk, desirous of having the fruit of so 
many years’ careful and patient labor preserved, 
had his manuscript strongly bound in boards cov- 
ered with velvet intermixed with silver, and pro- 
vided with a broad border of the same precious 
metal set with many gems, The book survives as 
one of the very few. contemporary bindings, and 
bears witness to the monk’s industry. 

During the age of Charlemagne the art was car- 
ried on and some noteworthy progress made. The 
bindings of this time were massive. Heavy boards 
made the foundation for gold and silver ornamen- 
tation in profusion, and binding became almost 
the work of the goldsmith. The covers of an 
important book frequently received additional 
ornaments from each successive owner until the 
weight and the size of the volume became excess- 
ive. A story is told of the venerable old Floren- 
tine poet Petrarch, who, it is said, was in the 
habit of consulting a massively bound copy of 
‘The Epistles of Cicero,’’ which would often fall 
from the reading desk; but Petrarch, unmindful 





MANUSCRIPT ROLLS. 


of the danger, continued his studies until one 
unlucky day the book fell upon his leg, injuring 


museums of Florence, bound in wood with edges 
and clasps of copper. 

The monks of early time did most of the bind- 
ing, besides transcribing the manuscript, and sums 





ANCIENT SQUARE BOOKS AND PENS, 


of money or estates were left especially to support 
and maintain the Scripforium, a room reserved in 
the monastery for writing and binding. The 
earliest binder whose name we know was an Irish 
monk, Dagzrus, of about the sixth century; he 
was also a clever scribe. Had he not been a 
monk, he would have been confined to one of 
these arts, the law being—except in the case of 
monks who were allowed particular liberties—that 
each man should practice his trade or profession, 
and only that; thus a writer was obliged to bea 
writer only, a binder a binder only, neither being 
allowed to encroach on the goldsmith’s art, though 
all were employed in producing a book. Another 
Irish monk, Ultan, of a little later period, we 
know of; he was recommended as a good binder 
to Egbert, in a letter written by Bishop Ethel- 
wolf. These two Irishmen, Dagezrus and Ulian, 
besides a monk of the eighth century, named Bil- 
fred, were foremost among the celebrated binders 
of ancient manuscripts. 

Most of these books being so immensely valua- 
ble, both for the manuscript and often jeweled 
bindings, were chained to the bench or desk for 
better security against thieves. Whole libraries 
were frequently chained in this way. In speaking 
of the many beautiful bindings which have teen 
lost, M. Libri, the famous French bibliophile, in 
his excellent book, ‘‘ Monuments Inédits,’’ one 
of the few good works devoted to this subject, 


him so seriously that amputation was threatened. | says: ‘‘At present the number of ancient bind- 


The huge volume is still preserved in one of the | 


ings known is very small, and it is extremely 
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rare to find even these on the manuscripts they | scripts, after taking off the rich bindings, which 
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were originally destined to cover, for the different | alone excited their cupidity. Of the manuscripts 
causes of destruction and deterioration have not | anterior to the twelfth century which have come 
always acted in the same manner on the exterior | down to us, only a very few remain in their 


and the interior of the volume; often ornaments | primitive bindings. Sometimes the ancient coy- 
too rich on the outside have brought misfortune ' erings perished from the effects of age; some- 


THE *f ADAGIA’’ OF ERASMUS. 
(An example of Grolier’s binding.) 


to the book they were intended to embellish. For | 
exaniple, it is well known that, having seized the 
magnificent library of Matthias Corvinus (King of 
Hungary, crowned 1404, and one of the most 
enlightened men of his age), the Turkish soldiers 
threw away as useless the most precious manu- 





rank and taste 


times they were destroyed for the 
sake of the precious metals of which 
they were composed ; sometimes it 
is the manuscript which is lost, 
while the ancient cover that embel- 
lished it has been transferred to 
another book, or has been preserved 
as an object of art and on account 
of the perfection of the workman- 
ship.’’ ‘I'rue it is that very few 
of the bindings embellished with 
precious metals or jewels remain, 
notwithstanding the care taken to 
secure the cherished volumes with 
chains, 

Slowly, under the guiding care 
of monks and wealthy patrons, the 
art made progress, though almost 
imperceptible; the painfully tedious 
work of transcribing limited this 
advancement, so few manuscripts 
were produced ; the enormous cum- 
bersome bindings answered eve y 
purpose, and no need was felt for 
different ones. 

With the invention of printing 
came a revolution in the art, and a 
new period in its history was com- 
menced. As books multiplied they 
became of less money value. Grad- 
ually the heavy and cumbrous 
boards, massives clasps, and metal 
carvings were laid aside to give place 
to bindings of prepared leather, 
silk, or velvet on light boards; 
rich materials were now used, com- 
bining strength, beauty, and com- 
pactness. The demand was for 
books that could be used ; ladies of 
interested themselves in literature, 


and the demand arose for volumes pleasant to the 
eye and the touch, and such as could be easily 
handled and carried about. 

At the time of the renaissance in France, when, 


as M. Libri says, ‘‘ the perception developed itself 
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with such force that the eye seemed unable to 
endure the sight of objects which had not been 


embellished by the hand of the artist ; when even | 


the slippers of the luxurious became true objects 
of art, and when at banquets hardly a pastry 
appeared which had not been modeled by a sculp- 
tor, assuredly the binding of books would not 
have been neglected.’’ So this age saw great 
changes and improvements in the art. Nowhere 
were the heavy bindings continued except 
by monks, who seemed to be thoroughly 
wedded to their enormous volumes and 
loth to give them up. 

The figure most prominent in the his- 
tory of book-binding at this time was 
Jaen Grolier, though we should mention 
Michael and Thomas Maioli, who were 
great collectors even before Grolier’s time ; 
and volumes from the Maioli Library are 
among the highest-prized treasures of the 
bibliophile. 

Jaen Grolier, the founder of the French 
school of ornamental binding, was born 
at Lyons, 1479. He belonged to a noble 
family. Under his king, Francis I., he 
became war governor of Milan. Having 
wealth, he made the collecting of fine 
books and bindings the favorite pursuit of 
his life, and collected one of the most 
superb libraries that ever existed. He 
went to Italy in search of better printers, 
though even then France had many good 
printers. He employed also many Italian 
binders who had gained some reputation 
in their native land; these workmen he 
brought to France, and, with some skilled 
Frenchmen, also of his own selection, 
set them to work under his own supervision 
in the production of bindings which have 
made the name of Grolier a famous one in 
the arts. The materials he used were of the 
very best ; his leather the finest morocco from the 
Levant, his paper and vellum the finest and most 
carefully prepared. His style was chaste and ele- 
gant, the tooling often elaborate, but always in 
good taste. De Thou, a collector and lover of 
fine bindings, says of Grolier’s volumes, ‘‘ his 


books partook of the elegance and polish of their | 
The interior was not inferior to the | 


owner.”’ 
coverings of his books, most of them being printed 
by the celebrated Aldus of Venice, an intimate 
friend of Grolier’s in early life. Aldus, the greatest 





| printer of his time, and Grolier, the most famous 
| patron of the art of book-binding, are thus closely 
associated. Grolier’s motto, the words of the 
Psalmist, was generally placed on the bindings— 


“PORTIO MEA DO 
MINE SIT IN 
TERRA VI 
VENTI 
vM,’’ 


Ai 
' 
| 
| 


BINDING FROM THE LIBRARY OF DIANA OF POITIERS, 


(Showing arms and monograms.) 


and also generally this charming inscription, either 
stamped on the binding or written on a fly-leaf 
with his own hand, ‘‘ Joanni Grolierii et Amico- 
rum,’’ to the effect that his books were for himself 
and-his friends, an inscription that is not often 
seen on a modern book-lover’s volumes. He died 
an old man in 1565. Many contemporary works 
were dedicated to him by both Italian and French 
authors; so generally was he beloved, that we are 
told even the most severe critics of his time had 
naught but praise to offer Grolier, 
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The interest awakened by Grolier’s magnifi- 
cent bindings grew into a passion in France; none 
were too noble to turn their attention to collecting 
and decorating books. Kings and princes, popes 


and cardinals, bishops and monks followed the | 


SPRCIMEN_FROM TH E COLLECTION OF ROBERT DUDLEY, EARL 


(Now in the British Museum.) 


fashion ; each had his special binders and mottos, 
or arms, which he had engraved on his volumes. 
Diana of Poitiers, that famous beauty, who had 


captivated Henry II. so completely, possessed | 


some most superbly bound books, and was a zeal- 
ous collector. She employed her own binders, 
selected her own designs; some of the most cele- 
brated artists were pressed into her service to 
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furnish patterns for her books. Le Petit Bernard, 
an artist of no little reputation, she engaged to 
superintend her binding. Everything was done 
to make her collection most perfect. Her favorite 
symbol, the bow and crescent, were placed on most 
of her books, and on many are 
found her initial D, interlaced with 
the H of her royal lover, surmounted 
by a crown, and ornamented with 
fleurs-de-lis. A most beautiful library 
she had at the chéfeau of Anet. At 
her death, the treasures it contained 
being unknown, the owner (Prin- 
cesse de Condé) announced in 1723 
that the contents would be sold at 
auction. Some connoisseurs seeing 
catalogues of the books, recognized 
their value and eagerly bought them 
at prices much below their actual 
worth. 

Another noted collector was Jean 
Baptiste Colbert, the Minister to 
Louis XIV. of France, and a states- 
man of great eminence and fame. 
By his influence engraving, which 
until then had always been a me- 
chanical trade, became an art. ‘To 
his kindly encouragement two of the 
greatest portrait engravers that ever 
lived, Edelinck and Nanteuil, owe 
much of their success: his energy 
was untiring in the interest of all 
branches of art. With characteristic 
care for the development of artistic 
bindings, we find him stipulating in 
a treaty with Morocco for a certain 
quantity of fine leather to be used 
by the French binders. He de- 
lighted in obtaining fine books ; he 
had also a fine collection of rare 
manuscripts. His library was very 
complete, and included books from 
all parts of Europe where France 
had consular agents. As may be 
imagined, his bindings were sumptuous. ‘The best 
materials were used and the most exquisite work- 
manship was employed. They generally bore his 
initial C engraved and ornamented. 

At this time the art of book-binding was in 
France in the most prosperous condition. Of the 
binders themselves we know little, as they were 
seldom allowed to put their names on their work; 


OF LEICESTER. 
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many of those who were known have now almost 
lost their personality, their reputations having 
become merged in the fame of their patron under 
whose charge they worked. But the names of Jean 
Petit, Vérard, Le Gascon, and Pigorreau among 
the French binders will never be forgotten by book 
collectors. In Germany binders oftener placed 
their names upon books; and they were by no 
means inactive when so much magnificent work 
was being done in France. Some beautiful bind- 
ings of this time still remain; one of these is a 
copy of the Laws of Nurem- 








bound by John Daye, 1571, and is one of the few 
books which can be traced as having belonged to 
her. Her favorite, Robert Dudley, Earl of Lei- 
cester, made a good collection of books. The 
bindings were not elaborate, and all bore his 
device, the ‘‘ bear and the rugged staff.’’ 

The books once owned by Mary, Queen of Scots, 
which are by no means numerous, are almost all 
bound simply and in black, a sign of her mourn- 
ing and imprisonment. The St. Petersburg Library 
contains one of the most valuable books that 
belonged to her, a ‘* Book 





burg, bound, by the order 
of Maximilian, in leather, 
with gold and silver orna- 
ments. Charles V. possessed 
some fine books, and we read 
of a prayer-book bound for 
him most elegantly, which 
is still preserved in excellent 
condition. One is inclined 
to think had this famous old 
king preserved his prayer- 
book less carefully, and read 
it more earnestly, his sub- 
jects might have suffered 
less. Many members of 
royal and noble families 
owned fine books and em- 
ployed binders; but at no 
time did the art become 
such a passion as in France. 

In England book-binding 
was rather backward; the 
Englishmen seemed to have 
caught none of the French 
enthusiasm. It was not until 
the later part of Edward 
IV.’s reign that the art 
awakened much interest. 
Soon the French patterns and styles were intro- 
duced; taste for fine bindings increased; the 
higher classes we find beginning to make collec- 
tions of books imported from France, and binding 
up sheets from their own presses; fine covers for 
books became the fashion. Many noble ladies 
occupied much time in embroidering covers for 
their volumes. A volume 
cover of which was embroidered by Queen Eliza- 
beth; and the British Museum has a book, ‘‘ The 
Gospels of an Evangelist,’’ bearing her royal arms, 
presented her ‘‘ by a subject.’’ It was printed and 








THE BOOK-BINDER, BY JOST AMMON. 


of Hours,’’ bound in red 
leather with platina orna- 
ments, and with clasps of 
the same metal garnished 
with precious stones. Mr. 
J. T. Gibson-Craig, of 
Edinburgh, has also an orig- 
inal Scotch binding from her 
collection, “Cronique de 
Savoye,” a brown calf folio, 
tooled very beautifully with 
silver, bearing the Scottish 
arms and the initial M. The 
same collector has a volume 
with the name and arms ot 
the fierce Earl of Bothwell, 
the third husband of Mary. 

With the beginning of the 
eighteenth century England 
takes the leading place in 
the execution of the most 
noteworthy bindings, and 
the person most closely 
identified with this promin- 
ence is Roger Paine, a man 
of much ability and of the 
most eccentric character. 
He was born in Windsor 
Forest, and learned to bind under Pote, the 
binder to Eaton College; he did all his work 
himself, employing no help even when his bind- 
ings became known and much work was pressed 
upon him. His bills were most remarkable docu- 








ments; here is one in which he takes one into his 


| confidence in the most extraordinary way : 
is still extant, the | 


“¢ AEscHyLus GLasquzA MDCCXCV. 
‘¢ Bound in very best manner, sew'’d with strong 
Silk every Sheet round every Band, not false 
| bands; the Back lined with Russia Leather but 
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exceedingly large, Finished in the most magnifi- 

cent manner. Emborder’d with ERMIN expressive 

of the Highest Rank of the Noble Patroness of 

the Designs. The other parts finished in the 

most Elegant Taste with small ‘Tool Gold Bor- 

ders, Studded with Gold; and smal Tool Pazns of | 
the most exact Work, Measured with the Com- 

passes. It takes a great deal of Time making out | 
the different measurements, preparing the Tools, 

and making out new patterns. The Back finished 

in Compartments with parts of Gold Studded work 

and open Work to relieve the Rich close studded 

Work. All the Tools except the studded points 

are obliged to be worked off plain first, and after- 

ward the gold laid on and worked off again. And 

this Gold Work requires double Gold, being on 

Rough Grained Morocco. The impressions of 

the Tools must be fitted and cover’d at the 

bottom with gold to prevent flaws and cracks.”’ 


His work was ‘‘very carefully and honestly 
done,’’ as he tells us. The toolings were most 
beautiful, often odd and quaint, his ornaments 
original and clever, his bindings altogether more 
excellent than any English binder before him— 
and we are almost tempted to say any binders 
since—ever produced. 

The chief characteristic of Paine, as well as his 
superiority, is to be found in his happy choice of 
designs, which were always peculiarly appropriate 
to the book upon which he was at work. Inanother 
bill we see how carefully he attended to this matter : 


‘*Vasiertt Predium Rusticum I angus MDCCL- | 
XX/V. Bound in the very best manner, in the 
finest Green Morrocco, the Back Lined with Red 
Morrocco. 


- 
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‘‘Fine Drawing paper and very neat morrocco 
joints inside. 

“‘There was a few leaves stained at the foredze 
which ts washed and cleaned, o. o. 6. 

‘‘The subject of the book being Rusticum, | 
have ventured to putt the Vine Wreath on it. | 
hope I have not bound it in too rich a manner for 
the book. It takes up a great deal of time to do 
these Vine Wreaths. I guess within Time I am 
certain of measuring and working the different 
and various small Tools required to fill up the 
Vine Wreath that it takes very near 3 days Work 
in finishing the two sides only of the Book. But 
I wish to do my best for the Work—and at the 
same time I cannot expect to charge a full and 
proper price for the work, and hope that the price 
will not only be found reasonable but cheap, o: 
is: o.” 


His prices were certainly very low. Perhaps 
this is one of the causes of his extreme poverty ; 
but the direct cause of all his troubles was his 
most dissolute habits, which unfitted him for his 
work and weakened his character most lamentably. 
He was an habitual drunkard, never sober, it is- 
said, when in funds. He died on the 2oth of 
November, 1797, wretchedly poor, and was buried 
at the expense of Thomas Paine, the bookseller. 
So ended the career of the father of English book- 
binding. 

Many excellent binders have followed the art 
since Paine’s day and most beautiful work has 
been done; but the quaint and characteristic 
designs of Paine will hold their own and win new 
admiration until many more generations of binders 


| have passed away. 


THE WIFE AT HAVRE. 


By Oscar Fay ADAmMs. 


On the high road between Lillebonne and 
Caudebec there are not many passengers on a_ 
certain August afternoon, and Catharine Des- 
champs, who has been standing for some time in 
the shade of a tree at the top of the hill overlook- 
ing Caudebec, grows rather tired of waiting there | 
in hopes of seeing a cart which will take her into 
the town. 


‘*T might better have walked on by myself but 
for these old knees of mine, that must shake and 
tremble when I go downhill,”’ she says to herself. 

It is one of the loveliest views in Normandy 
that is to be seen from the spot where Mother 
Deschamps is standing. The hill slopes sharply 
away from before her, and on the other side of 
the wide valley rises a densely wooded ridge, that 
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forms an excellent background for the gables of 
Caudebec, with the noble spire of the church of 
Notre Dame towering above them all. Through 
the valley runs the pretty little river of Saint Ger- 
trude, willow-shaded much of the way, ard having 
near its banks, a few miles above Caudebec, a little 
church with a white tower and slender gray spire 
outlined against the trees behind, and clustered 
about it the few houses of the village of Saint 
Gertrude. In front of Caudebec sweeps the Seine 
in a long ellipse, curving on the right so as to 
face Villequier, and seemingly hemmed in on the 
left by the sombre hills of the Maulévrier forest, 
which bend around toward the village of Saint 
Wandrille. On the opposite side of the Seine 
the banks are low and poplar-fringed, and the vil- 
lages of Saint Nicholas and Vatteville can be seen 
among the poplars and osiers. 

Mother Deschamps has watched the Jac, or 
ferry-boat, cross the river twice since she has 
been waiting on the hill, and she is getting de- 
cidedly impatient. What is it to her that the 
river has an exquisite curve, or that the valley of 
Saint Gertrude is a lovely one and that many 
strangers come to see it? She has seen this valley 
all her life, and she is none the better for it, she 
thinks. A fine view is well enough, but what she 
most desires just now is to get home. 

Catharine Deschamps is an odd-looking, little 
old woman, yet not so very little either, you will 
think, when you see how broad she is. She has 
on a much-faded, dark gray-green gown and short 
black jacket, while on her head is a close cap with 
adimity border, having its ends fastened over the 
forehead by a pin. Her gown is so short that 
you can see beneath it her black stockings and 
dusty wooden shoes. Her face is brown and 
much wrinkled, and it does not wear a pleasant 
expression at present, if indeed it ever does. 
Truly; as she stands there, a dingy, dusty, faded 
object in the bright sunshine, Mother Deschamps 
is not fair to look upon. 

Just now she is gazing eagerly up the road 
toward Lillebonne at the cloud of dust in the 
distance, It is Camille Gailliard’s cart that is 
coming, and as it gets nearer she can recognize 
Camille himself perched upon a load of melons 
which he is taking to Caudebec. He sees her, 
too, and knows that she will beckon to him, and 
wishes that he could drive very fast past her in 
order to escape her company. He tries to urge 





his horse on at a greater speed, but the animal, a 
quiet and respectable beast, has no notion of 
hurrying himself, and downhill too! Verily, his 
master must be crazy to think of such a thing. 

‘* Camille,”’ calls Mother Deschamps, when the 
cart is close by, ‘‘hast thou room for an old 
woman beside thee on thy load there ?”’ 

‘*But yes, my mother,’’ says Camille rather 
ungraciously, for he does not like Catharine Des- 
champs, ‘‘ there is room if thou canst climb up 
here.”’ 

So the cart stops, and with much groaning and 
grumbling the old woman manages to seat herself 
beside Camille, and then on they go toward 
Caudebec. 

‘*T shall be glad to get home again,’’ observes 
Catharine as they go downhill, “for thou must 
know, Camille, that I have been for two whole 
months at Lillebonne.’’ She pauses here, but her 
companion says nothing, and she continues, ‘‘ Yes, 
I have been there two whole months with my sister 
who has been ill, but now it is she that is quite well 
once more, and I am going home.’’ 

‘* Thou hast not heard the news at Caudebec, 
then, it is likely,’’ remarks Camille. 

Mother Deschamps turns quickly to her com- 
panion. 

“What news, Camille, mon ami ?”’ 

‘* Jacques Relay and Marie Estouteville are to 
be married, if thou must know,’’ answers the 
other, holding back his horse where the road is 
quite steep, and thereby much annoying that 
respectable animal, which feels quite able to take 
care of himself and the cart as well. 

Madame Deschamps frowns at this intelligence. 

‘* Art thou not jesting, my good Cam lle?’’ she 
asks. 

‘*But no, Mother Deschamps; it was Jacques 
Relay who told me himself last week, and I am 
sure I wish him joy, for Marie Estouteville is as 
good as girl as is any in Caudebec,”’ says Camille 
decidedly. 

But Catharine does not wish joy to Jacques 
Relay or to Marie Estouteviile, either. Why 
should she? Is not Jacques Relay the son of her 
old enemy, Baptiste Relay, and did not Jacques 
as a boy, ten years ago, delight to play off all 
manner of pranks upon her. Catharine Des- 
champs has never forgotten or forgiven one of 
his tricks, though they have gone from his 
memory long since, and she has always meant, if 
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time should serve, to find out some revenge. The 
resolve has been slumbering in her mind for years, 
and is now waked into active life by this announce- 
ment of Camille’s. Jacques Relay shall not marry 
Marie Estouteville if she can help it, and she sets 
her lips firmly together. 

‘* How ugly she is,’’ thinks Camille, watching 
her. Camille himself is a young and moderately 
good-looking Norman farmer, and in his light- 
blue blouse presents a pleasant contrast to his 
dusty, faded companion. 

‘* Ah! but it is she that is ugly to look at,’’ he 
says again to himself, for her lips are still tightly 
closed, and her brow wears a fierce scowl. 

Not much more is said by either, and by and by 
the cart rumbles into Caudebec. Camille is going 
no farther than the quay by the river, so Catharine 
gets out of the cart there and goes on through the 
arched avenue of trees by herself. She walks 
slowly, for her limbs are cramped after sitting so 
long in the cart, and, turning a corner or two, 
enters the Grande Rue, and from thence the Rue 
de la Boucherie, where she lives. 

It is not a wide street, but for all that there is 
room not only for the roadway, but also for the 
river of Saint Gertrude, which runs through its 
entire length. The houses in the Rue de la 
Boucherie are tall and darkly timbered, and on 
one side they jut over the river into which it 
seems as if they must one day fall. Boxes of 
nasturtiums at many of the windows brighten up 
the old house-fronts, and their gay blossoms are 
reflected in the water below. The upper stories 
of the houses opposite project, in many instances, 
far out across the street, and rest on stone pillars 
at the edge of the pavement. It is in one of these 
curious houses that Madame Deschamps lives with 
her brother Paul, the clockmaker. 

The Deschamps are not poor people by any 
means, and Catharine Deschamps could easily 
have afforded to ride in the diligence from Lille- 
bonne to Caudebec if she had been so minded. 
But she is thrifty and saving,—as who in Normandy 
is not ?—and it suited better with her disposition 
to walk the distance, only, as we have seen, she 
was not averse to riding a part of the way if it 
would cost her nothing. 

Paul Deschamps looks up from his work as his 
sister enters the house. He is as tall and thin as 
she is stout and broad; but he has an intelligent 
face, and might have been more than good-look- 





ing forty years ago. His sister’s is, however, the 
stronger mind of the two, and it is quite evident 
from his shuffling, indeterminate manner that hers 
is the ruling spirit in the household, and that he 
himself is not the possessor of any great amount 


‘of self-assertion or strength of character. Yet 


his sister’s manner to him is not unkindly, and 
her greeting is not wanting in affection. 

‘*Ah! Paul, my brother, it is indeed I that am 
glad to see thee this day,’’ she says as she kisses 
him, and after the greeting is returned the two 
find much to say concerning the sister at Lille- 
bonne and her illness, Catharine’s absence from 
home, and various matters appertaining. Or 
rather, it is Catharine who finds much to say, for 
Paul does not shine in conversation, and he is 
best satisfied to go on with his work and listen. 

** Jacques Relay and Marie Estouteville are to 
be married, I hear,’’ observes madame after a 
time. 

‘* But yes, ma soeur, so they are saying in Cau- 
debec,’’ answers Paul. ‘‘ It will be a good thing,” 
he adds. 

‘*Humph!’’ growls Madame Deschamps, ‘there 
are two minds to that, and I am not so sure that 
it is good to marry. What did I gain by marry- 
ing Simon Deschamps? Answer me that, my 
brother,’’ she says a little fiercely. 

Paul might have reminded his sister that besides 
the doubtful blessing of a husband she became the 
mistress of a good home, which, with a consider- 
able sum of money besides, became hers solely on 
the death of Simon Deschamps twenty-eight years 
ago. He says nothing of all this, however, and 
only murmurs indistinctly, as is his way when 
Catharine, his sister, becomes emphatic. 

The mother of Marie Estouteville is the first 
cousin of Catharine Deschamps, and it is to the 
house of her cousin that Mother Deschamps 
betakes herself on the morning after her return 
from Lillebonne. It is nearly a mile from the 
Rue de la Boucherie to the house of Madame 
Estouteville, which is on the road to Yvetot, 
and by the time the Deschamps has reached her 
destination she is red and glowing, for the day is 
hot and the walk a hard one. 

It is greatly to be feared that the mother of 
Marie does not altogether admire her Cousin 
Deschamps, but she is very civil to her neverthe- 
less, for is not Catharine Deschamps a wealthy 
woman, who can do as she pleases with her 
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money? And to whom, besides her brother, 
should she leave it, save to her cousins, the 
Estoutevilles? Indeed, it is possible that on the 
occasion of this wedding something valuable may 
be forthcoming from the cousin in the Rue de la 
Boucherie. 
fore, is Marthé Estouteville full of delicate con- 
sideration for her Cousin Deschamps. The latter 
sees quite through the nature of Marthé’s regard 
for her, and smiles to herself at the thought of her 
own cleverness, but is not displeased at the result 
of her perceptions. The Lillebonne sister is as 
well-off as she, and why, then, should she not leave 
her money to Paul and the Estoutevilles if she 
chooses. Knowing so well her own intentions, it 
will be pleasant to keep this cousin of hers in sus- 
pense as to her actual purpose. 

Madame Estouteville suspects that Catharine 
has come to inquire about the wedding, but she 
herself is not just ready to speak of that, and it is 
not until her visitor puts a direct question, that 
cannot be evaded, that she mentions the subject. 

‘“‘ What is this I hear, Marthé?’’ inquires Catha- 
rine. ‘Thy Marie to be married? Truly, ma 
cousine, 1am surprised !’’ And Madame Catha- 
rine scowls, 

Marthé knows that scowl well, and inwardly 
trembles just a little, but she endeavors to assume 
a careless, unconcerned air, as if the marriage 
were quite an ordinary matter, as she replies to 
the words of her cousin: 

‘But yes, Catharine, it is true; and to Jacques 
Relay as well. What would you? Marie is nine- 
teen this month, and it is fully time for her to be 
married. Art thou not of my mind, my cousin ?” 
she concludes. 

But Madame Deschamps is not going to say just 
yet what she thinks, and she merely asks when 
the wedding is to be. 

“In September,”’ is the answer. ‘‘ The day is 
not yet named, but possibly St. Matthew’s Day.’”’ 

‘Will Jacques make a good husband for thy 
Marie, thinkest thou, Marthé?’’ says the Des- 
champs. 

** Mon Dieu / and why not?’’ returns the other, 
alarmed at the possible suggestion conveyed. 

“Truly, why not? But then there are stories 
that I have heard of Jacques ” And the speaker 
pauses. 

It is a very suggestive pause, and Madame Es- 
touteville well remembers now that Jacques Relay 
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For these and kindred reasons, there- | 





is a neighbor of her cousin. It would not be 
surprising, then, if the latter should know more 
of him than she does. She moves uneasily in her 
chair as she thinks of this. 

‘¢ What stories, ma cousine ?’’ she asks. 

‘*Stories that are not for thee to hear, since 
Jacques is to marry thy Marie. But it is thy 
affair, the marriage of thy daughter, and may be it 
is not for me to tell all that I have heard.’’ And 
Catharine gathers herself up as if to go. 

‘it is thou that must tell me, Cousin Des- 
champs,”’ replies Marthé. ‘‘ Ought not I to know 
all about the husband of my Marie ; I, her mother ? 
Tell me, Catharine, knowest thou any reason why 
they shall not marry?’’ And the mother’s face is 
pale. 

‘* Thou wilt have the truth, then ?’’ queries the 
Deschamps, rolling her black eyes and scowling 
fiercely. 

‘*But yes, ma cousine; I must have the truth. 
Make haste, I say to thee ?”’ 

‘* Well, then, Marthé, since thou must know, 
listen thou to me,’’ and dropping her voice to an 
impressive whisper, she says, ‘‘ Jacques Relay has 
already a wife and a child at Havre?” 

Now all this is sheer falsehood, as the Des- 
champs knows quite well, but she tells it without 
the least hesitation. Mother Deschamps has prac- 
ticed too many deceits and told too many lies in 
her long life to have any compunctions at this late 
day. 

‘* Mon Dieu!’ screams Marthé, overcome at 
this announcement. ‘And how dost thou know 
this of Jacques?’’ And the hand trembles that 
she lays involuntarily on her cousin’ sleeve. 

‘* Thou knowest, Marthé, that I have been in 
Lillebonne these two months, at the house of my 
sister ?”’ 

The other nods assent. 

**Well,’’ continues Madame Deschamps, “it 
was while there that I was one day speaking of 
my neighbors in Caudebec to my sister, and, 
among others, I spoke of Jacques Relay. Annette 
Bouchard, a cousin of my sister’s husband, was 
by, having come from Havre, where she lives, 
the day before. She looked up from her sewing 
when I repeated the name of Jacques Relay, and 
I, remembering that he was much at Havre a year 
or two ago, asked carelessly if she knew him. 
‘But yes, Madame Deschamps,’ she answers me. 
‘IT knew him well, for he married a friend of mine 
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and then left her with one child to take care of | 
herself.’ ‘But there might be many a Jacques | 
Relay,’ I say to her, ‘and the one I know is 
handsome, and is well spoken of in Caudebec.’ 
‘It is the same,’ is her reply to me; ‘‘ for he who 
married my friend was tall and handsome, and 
from Caudebec.’ This, ma cousine, is what An- 
nette Bouchard told me at the house of my sister, 
in Lillebonne, and Annette is, I assure thee, one 
that is to be believed. So what thinkest thou now 
of Jacques Relay as a husband for thy Marie?’’ 
concludes Madame Deschamps, watching closely 
the face of her listener. 

‘¢ Jacques Relay can never be the husband of 
my Marie, that is very plain, for how can he, 
since, as thou sayest, he is married already? He | 
shall never have speech with her again,’’ adds | 
Marthé Estouteville, with sad emphasis, | 

The scowl vanishes from off the face of Cath- 
arine. She is pleased at the success of her plan 
to defeat the hopes of Jacques, and she rubs her 
fat forefingers together with delight ; but Marthé 
does not observe what she is doing. She is think- 
ing only of the unconscious Marie, and of the | 
sorrow that is coming so soon upon her. 

‘‘Thou knowest,’’ says the Deschamps, after a | 
time, ‘‘ that this is not a matter concerning which 
it is needful for thy Marie to know all. Thou 
needest only to tell her that Jacques, thou hast 
learnt, is not a fit husband for her, and that she | 
is not to see him again. She is thy daughter, and | 
it is for her to obey thee.”’ 

“But yes, Catharine, that is what I shall say | 
to my Marie; but it is I that am sad this day, | 
because of the trouble that she must bear.’ 

** Ah, yes! it zs hard for thy Marie, thy poor | 
Marie,’’ sighs the hypocritical Deschamps; ‘‘ but | 
listen thou to me. Some day will she forget all this | 
and be thinking of some one else. What would | 
you, my cousin? Such things have been, and thy 
Marie is not unlike other girls. This, then, will | 
I say to thee: If Marie marries to please me, I | 





will do for her as if for a daughter of my own.”’ | 


«It is well, then, Cousin Deschamps,’’ returns 


Marthé, ‘‘ and it is thou that art very good to my | 


‘*Yes, yes, thou hast, it is but true,’’ assents 
Marthé, deeming it wisest to forget certain times 
when the Deschamps kas not been so affectionate 
in her demeanor toward Marie as could have been 
desired. 

Madame Deschamps has finished her errand 
now, and there is no occasion to do more than to 
caution her cousin again not to repeat the sub- 
stance of what she has heard of Jacques to Marie 
or any one else, and so she takes her leave and 
goes homeward ; while Marthé, with a heavy heart, 
for she is very fond of this daughter of hers, pre- 


| pares herself for the task of telling Marie what is 


now to be done. 

On goes Catharine Deschamps, feeling that she 
has accomplished a good morning’s work, and on 
her way stops to say her prayers in the church of 
Notre Dame. So good-humored is she just now 
| that, meeting Jacques Relay himself, coming out 
of the church, she pauses to bid him a cheerful 
| good-morning. He returns it, saying to himself 
| the while: ‘Ah! but thou art of an ugliness, 
| Mother Deschamps, with thy eyes like gimlets, 
and thy great wrinkles, to which there is nothing 
in all Caudebec to be compared.’’ 

Just around the east end is a picturesque assém- 
blage of gables and tiled roofs covered with vine 
sprays, having here and there a window gay with 
nasturtiums or scarlet geraniums, while on every 
projection, where there is room for its pink feet 
to rest, is a snowy, gently-cooing pigeon. When 
her prayers in the church are over, and they are 
not of wearisome length, Mother Deschamps stops 
to chat with an acquaintance who lives in one of 
those tumble-down, gray-green houses of dark 
oak, and so her morning fills itself out satisfactorily 
to herself. 

Jacques Relay, going that evening in the best 
of humors to the Estoutevilles, finds the mother 
of Marie at the door resolute in her determina- 
tion that he shall not see her daughter again. 

** Mon Dieu!’ exclaims Jacques, in simple won- 
derment at this sudden announcement. ‘Surely, 
Madame Estouteville, but thou art beside thyself. 
What dost thou mean by saying I am not to see 


Marie, since it is but a small dof that I can give | my Marie again ?’’ And the young fellow’s voice 
quivers, 

‘* She is not “hy Marie, Jacques Relay ; she will 
She is not for such as thou 
art, and that thou must know full well?” 

Is she not my 


her when she is married.’’ | 


‘Why should not I do well by Marie Estoute- | 
ville,”’ remarks Catharine, rising once more to go. | never be thy Marie. 
‘*Is she not of my own flesh and blood, and have | 


I not always been good to her ?’’ 


‘But it is I that must see her. 
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promised wife, and wilt thou keep her from me ?’’ 
exclaims the young man passionately. 

“¢ She will never be thy wife, Monsieur Relay,’’ 
replies the other coldly. ‘‘ Have done with thy 
impatience and listen thou to me. I am her 
mother, and have I not spoken? She will have 
nothing more to do with thee.’’ And then the 
door closes in the face of the wondering and 
loudly-protesting Jacques. 

‘‘What can all this mean?” thinks Relay to 
himself sorrowfully, as he walks away, feeling as 
‘*Ts it 
that the mother of my Marie has lost her mind ?”’ 
he questions, half aloud, but he can think of no 
cause sufficient to account for Madame Estoute- 
ville’s sudden resolution. 

Great is the surprise of all Caudebec when it 
hears that the much-talked-of marriage will not 
take place, and many are the comments on the 
affair. 

‘‘Of what can Madame Estouteville be think- 
ing,”’ says one Cauchois woman to another, as 
they meet at market and discuss the news. “ Does 
she think that husbands for her Marie are as 
plentiful as—radishes?’’ she continues, seizing a 
comparison, as it were, from the pile of vegetables 
before her. ‘‘She could not have found a much 
better husband than Jacques Relay would make, 
and indeed there are few that would have taken 
Marie Estouteville to wife with so small a dot as 
she has, when there are others with more money 
that they might have.’’ 

‘‘True, thou art right,’’ observes the other 
woman; “but perhaps Catharine Deschamps would 
have given her something.”’ 

“It is likely,’’ says the first speaker; ‘ but 
now thou speakest of her, it is I that fear Mother 
Deschamps is at the bottom of all the mischief.’’ 

‘‘Hush thou, ma chére amie,’’ cautions her 
companion ; ‘‘seest thou not that Catharine Des- 
champs is just before us?’’ And the gossip ceases 
for the time, to be resumed when the object of it 
has passed from hearing. 

Very slowly the days go by, and August becomes 
September, and yet Jacques has had no word with 
Marie, whose mother has been laboring to con- 
vince her that Jacques is not worthy of her love. 
Marthé has had only partial success, for, since 
she may not mention any special crime that 
Jacques has committed, she can only say vaguely 
that she has heard that he is a bad man, and 





therefore not the person for her daughter to 
marry. Marie, listening to her mother, inwardly 
believes that mother to be mistaken; but though 
she is too good a daughter to disobey her parent 
and see her lover against her mother’s will, she 
does not give up praying to the Virgin for him, 
and that all may be right at last. But it is a 
weary time, and what with anxiety and sleepless 
nights, Marie loses the fresh color from her cheeks 
and grows thin and pale. 

Half-way between Caudebec and Villequier, 
beside the Seine, is the Calvary and chapel of 
Barre-y-va, to which, according to a very ancient 
custom in Caudebec, every newly-married pair 
must go on their wedding day. Unknown to her 
mother, Marie goes twice to this little shrine to 
offer a prayer for herself and Jacques, and each 
time leaves an offering behind her. She fancies 
that the Christ on the tall Calvary looks down 
pityingly at her as she kneels there. 

Her daughter’s evident sorrow and her altered 
looks go to the mother’s heart; but she does not 
relax in the least her determination concerning 
Jacques, and Catharine Deschamps is happy. She 
pays frequent visits now to the house of her cousin 
on the Yvetét road, and seldom leaves there with- 
out contriving to deepen in Marthé’s mind the 
conviction of Jacques’s unworthiness. She is very 
kind to Marie at this time, and the girl, who has 
never before liked her much, begins to soften in 
her feelings toward this hitherto disagreeable old 
woman who is so good to her now in the days of 
her trouble. Verily, Mother Deschamps is one 
who knows what to do at all times. 

‘*Surely,’’ thinks the Deschamps, ‘‘all is going 
well, and Jacques Relay may seek elsewhere for a 
wife, since it is I that have spoiled his hopes of 
Marie Estouteville,’’ and the lines which malice 
and hatred have graven among the wrinkles of 
old age on her brown face grow deeper. 

The September days go by as drearily to Jacques 
and Marie as the August ones, but to the rest of 
Caudebec the time seems much as usual, and to 
Madame Deschamps we know that it is a period 
of rejoicing. 

The moon of September comes at last to its 
full, and the Cauchois are making ready for the 
approach of the mascaret or flot, as they call the 
barre of the Seine, for certain elderly men have 
predicted that the water will be higher this 
year than usual. All easily movable articles are 
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carried off from the long quay and from the double- 
arched gallery of trees along it, and the small 
boats are drawn high up out of reach of any 
possible danger. It is about half-past seven one 
Friday morning when Paul and Catharine Des- 
champs walk down the quay to watch the coming 
of the mascaret. All Caudebec is out-of-doors, 
likewise, for, though the mascare¢ happens twice 
a year, at the time of the equinoxes, they are 
never weary of seeing it. This Friday is the third 
of the four days when it is highest, and the sight 
on this third day is always considered the grandest 
by the Cauchois. 

Madame Deschamps chooses a position in front 
of the avenue, or gallery of trees, as it might be 
called, and a little nearer the water than many 
others. Jacques Relay, who is not far off, calls 
to her that she is not in a safe place, for the wave 
is sure to be very high. ‘This cautionary advice 
is quite enough for the Deschamps. She would 
not go back a step now; no, not she. Has she 
not seen the mascaret every year of her life, and 
does she need Jacques Relay to come and tell her 
what she must do? She says nothing, however, 
but remains in the same position on the quay and 
just in front of a heap of large stones left there for 
mending the wall at some future time. Others 
are nearer the river than she, but there is no one 
very near her and the heap of stones. 

The river just now is not roughened by even 
the faintest ripple, and nothing seems less likely 
to be disturbed than its broad, placid surface. 
All at once down the river below Villequier and 
the hill above crowned by the iofty Chateau de 
Villequier there glistens a spot of foam in mid- 
stream, and then the waters gather themselves up 
along the whole width of the river and rush on, 
past the village of Villequier and the high, wooded 
hills about it, past the Calvary at Barre-y-va and 
the sloping, poplar-fringed meadows near by, and 
still on around the long curve and past La Maison 
Blanche toward Caudebec. On comes the great 
wall of water, nearly seven feet high, sending 
showers of stones and spray far inland on each 
side and closely followed by two or three small 
waves. 

As the great wave nears the quay, a half-dozen 
people who are in exposed positions hastily retire 
farther in shore, and Mother Deschamps, attempt- 
ing to follow their example, finds her way impeded 
by the heap of stones. Somewhat disconcerted at 
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meeting with this hindrance, she stops a moment 
to consider, and at the same moment the first 
great wave goes roaring by. It misses her bya 
foot or two, but a succeeding one reaches after 
her and sweeps her stout figure unceremoniously 
away. The roaring of the torrent drowns her 
screams of terror, but not the shout of horror 
which goes up from the crowd on the shore. 

‘‘Mon Dieu!’ says one old neighbor of the 
Deschamps, ‘‘ it is Catharine Deschamps that will 
this day be drowned before our eyes, and no one 
was ever carried away before by the mascaret since 
I can remember.”’ 

But poor Catharine Deschamps is not going to 
be drowned if the stout arms of Jacques Relay 
can save her. Almost as soon as the wave has 
carried her off has he dragged a boat down to the 
river, and in a moment more is in it and urging it 
rapidly with all the strength he possesses toward 
the spot where the old woman’s arms were last 
seen wildly tossing above the waves. It seems 
impossible that a boat can be guided over the 
madly-heaving waters which the mascaret has left 
in its wake, and as if he, too, would be lost in the 
raging foam; but somehow he manages to keep 
the boat from overturning, and at last reaches 
Madame Deschamps, who is just going down. 
While the river is still like a furious, stormy sea, 
he cannot, of course, lift her into the boat, and 
can only, by supporting her firmly in the grasp of 
one hand, keep her from sinking, while with the 
other he endeavors to prevent the upsetting of the 
boat. As soon as the waters begin to subside, 
he draws the now unconscious old woman into 
the boat, and turns toward the Caudebec shore. 
The tumult of the waves is of short duration, 
and before the shore is reached, the foam and the 
fury have alike gone down, and the broad Seine 
is once more quiet and peaceful and gentle as at 
first. 

Although it is pleasant, when the Deschamps 
regains her consciousness, to find herself alive 
and not very much the worse for the encounter 
with the mascaret, it is not such an agreeable 
discovery for her to find that she is indebted 
to Jacques Relay for the preservation of her life. 
Malicious old woman that she is, however, she is 
not without some sense of gratitude toward the 
young man who has so courageously risked. his life 
for hers, and she thanks him earnestly and sin- 
cerely. 
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‘But it is thou that art a brave man, Jacques, 
to venture thy life for that of an old woman like 
me,’’ she says to him. ‘‘And Catharine Des- 
champs is not a woman that forgets,’’ she calls 
after him as the young man turns away to escape 
further thanks. 

It is not an agreeable task that is before the 
Deschamps after this, but it must be done, she 
thinks, for it is what her feeble sense of right 
urges her to do, and so accordingly she presents 
herself next day at the Estoutevilles. After the 
story of her adventure has been recounted, and 
this is an affair of considerable length, for its 
heroine is never wanting in words, she mentions 
to Marthé, when Marie does not happen to be by, 
that she has had a letter from her sister at Lille- 
bonne. 

‘Tt is of this that I desire to speak to thee,”’ 
she adds. Madame Estouteville at this inclines 
her head near to her cousin’s, and the latter 
begins: ‘*It has been all a mistake about Jacques 
Relay and the wife at Havre, for my sister says 
that the Relay that Annette knew at Havre is 
quite another person. It is I that am distressed at 
the thought of having caused a separation between 
thy Marie and Jacques, but what would you? 
Thinking the story I had heard to be a true one, 
since there seemed to be no reason for doubting 
it, what else could I do but tell you what I 
knew ?”’ 

**You might have let me ask Jacques himself,’’ 
returns Marthé; but the other does not choose to 
notice this remark, and continues: 

‘* Of course, ma cousine, there is no good reason 
now, as thou seest, why Jacques Relay should not 
marry thy Marie, and it is 1 that will give them 
thirty thousand francs on the wedding-day; for I 
am not a woman who can be almost drowned and 
yet feel no gratitude to the one who saves her life. 
So this will be my gift to thy Marie and also to 
Jacques, who yesterday saved my life. The Virgin 
be thanked that I am still alive,’’ she concludes, 
with a sudden spasm of piety. ‘‘Thou art a 
discreet woman, Marthé Estouteville,’’ adds her 
cousin presently, ‘‘and of course thou perceivest 
that no good will come of thy mentioning to any 
one the story of the wife at Havre.’’ And she 
looks sharply at Marthé. 

Madame Estouteville is not altogether a fool, 
and she sees clearly enough that there must be 
something in the background in spite of all the 
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Deschamps’s smooth speeches and grateful prom- 
ises; but she is a discreet woman, as Catharine 
has judged her to be, and since Catharine Des- 
schamps is disposed to do well for Marie and her 
husband, what matters it to the mother of Marie 
what motivés may have influenced madame, her 
cousin? ‘The Deschamps need have no fear that 
any unpleasant little matters will become public 


| through Marthé, and of this she feels quite sure as 


she goes on to her home in the Rue de la Bou- 
cherie. 

t is not many weeks after this conversation 
that there is a wedding in the beautiful church of 
It is well 
attended, for the bridegroom, Jacques Relay, has 
always been a great favorite in Caudebec, and 
never more so than since his rescue of Mother 
Deschamps, so that every one is glad that he is to 
marry one so good and pretty as is Marie Estoute- 
ville. 

After the wedding comes, of course, the pil- 
grimage to Barre-y-va, for no true child of Cau- 
debec neglects this wedding-day’s journey, and 
there are few who desire to do so. - Jacques and 
Marie are most devout worshipers at Barre-y-va 
to-day, and Marie remembers the time when she 
came hither alone, and when the pitying eyes of 
the stone Christ looked down upon her. Her 
prayers have been heard at last, she thinks, as she 
steals a glance at the tall, handsome fellow kneeling 
beside her. Her faith in the efficacy of the shrine 
at Barre-y-va will henceforth remain unshaken. 

The Deschamps is in high spirits on this occa- 
sion, and feels of quite as much importance as the 
bridal couple themselves. Possibly of more; for 
was she not carried away by the mascaret, and is 
she notwithstandjng alive and well before all Cau- 
debec to tell the tale? Never a Caudebec woman 
before her was the heroine of such an adventure ! 

She is not quite sure even yet that she could 
have wished that Jacques should meet with so 
much happiness, but her conscience, for the Des- 
champs has something of the sort, would not 
allow him to be miserable after what he had done 
for her. Malicious old women are not changed 
into good angels all at once, and it is highly 
probable that Madame Catharine Deschamps will 
still pursue crooked paths to gain her ends; but 
she does not find Jacques Relay to be quite so dis- 
agreeable a person as of old, and she seldom likes 
to think now of ‘‘ the wife at Havre.’’ 
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HOME LIFE OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 


By Greyt PuTNAM. 


NEARLY fifteen years ago a wonfan died in 
London, snatched suddenly from life ‘‘as by a 
thunderbolt from skies all blue.’’ Her death 
extinguished ‘‘ whatever light of cheerfulness and 
loving hopefulness’’ there was left in Thomas 
Carlyle, but the great public had known little or 


nothing of this woman, and only a small circle | 


missed her bright presence and mourned her 
death. 


Not long after his bereavement Carlyle began a | 


sketch of his wife’s history, but finding the effort 
too painful, he placed her letters and journals, his 
own notes and recollections, together with short 
fragments upon Edward Irving, James Carlyle, 
and Lord Jeffrey, in the hands of Mr. Froude, 
desiring him, as soon as expedient after his death, 
to publish such parts of them as he thought best. 
‘* His object was to leave a monument to a singu- 
larly gifted woman, who, had she so pleased, 


might have made a name for herself, and who, | 


for his sake, had voluntarily sacrificed ambition 
and fortune.’ 

From the materials thus fearlessly placed in his 
hands Mr. Froude has selected and arranged the 
“ Reminiscences.,”’ 

The home life of many distinguished authors 
will not bear close investigation. The biography 
of scholars and philosophers hints at anything but 
fireside harmony. Unsympathiziug wives, viragos, 
and vixens seem to have tormented the lives of 
those whom posterity has honored as saints and 
sages. We read of crimson traces of unloving 
fingers on the faces of the great, of a ringing in 
the ears which, though unheard by others, was 
not caused by the music of the poet’s soul. 

The fact that those who have expressed the 
tenderest sentiments and the loftiest imaginations, 
from Socrates and Dante to philosophers and 
poets of to-day, have been so little appreciated at 
home, has led to the conclusion that it is possible 
for an author to live two lives, and that he may 
have a genius for selfishness whose development 
equals that of his heaver-scaling imagination. 

‘*In striking contrast to the domestic infelicity 
of many literary men, the ‘‘ Reminiscences’’ fur- 
nish us the sweetest picture of a happy home 


| life on record—that of Thomas Carlyle and his 
‘*bonny wife Jeannie.’’ 

Carlyle was married in 1826, and lived for 
eighteen months at Comley Bank, on the north 
side of Edinburgh. Here, in a small house, Mrs. 
Carlyle’s first. experiences in the difficulties of 
housekeeping began. She had never been accus- 
_tomed to work of this kind in her own home, and 
_ her early attempts to prepare food for her dyspep- 
| tic husband were both perplexing and amusing. 
| Her first loaf of bread was a success, and she 
brought it to Carlyle for inspection late at night, 
eleven o’clock or so, looking mere triumph and 
quizzical gayety. From that time they never 
wanted excellent bread. 

While in Edinburgh Carlyle published four 
volumes of ‘*Specimens of German Romance,”’ 
and wrote for the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review’’ essays 
on Jean Paul and ‘‘ German Literature.’’ 

At this time an interesting and lasting relation 
| between Carlyle and Goethe was established ; 
| gifts and letters were exchanged between them, 

but the greatest of all the great of modern times 
and England’s prophet never met. 
| Lord Jeffrey, who was at this time about fifty 
| years of age, was a frequent and welcome guest at 
Comley Bank. He found Mrs. Carlyle a surpris- 
ingly agreeable friend, and was ‘‘ much taken with 
| her,’’ as well he might be; for was she not one 
| of the ‘* brightest and cleverest creatures in the 
| world, instinct with beauty and intelligence to the 
| finger ends’’? 
| Carlyle felt that Comley Bank, except for one 
darling soul, whose heavenly nobleness then as 
| ever afterward shone on him, was a gloomy and 
| intricate abode, with little or nothing pleasant 
| about it but her. 
| After a residence of a year and a half in Edin- 
burgh, they removed to Craigenputtoch, a small 
property owned by Mrs. Carlyle. Here Carlyle 
found the silence and solitude so essential to his 
health and to the successful prosecution of his 
| chosen work. This retreat was ‘‘ fifteen miles to 











| the northwest of Dumfries, among the granite 
hills and black morasses which stretch westward 
| through Galloway almost to the Irish Sea,’’ In 
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the midst of this ‘‘ wilderness of heath and rock 
Carlyle’s estate stood forth a green oasis, a tract 
of plowed, partially inclosed, and planted ground, 
where corn ripened and trees afforded shade, 
although surrounded by sea-mews and rough- 
wooled sheep.” Here Carlyle built and furnished 
a neat substantial dwelling, and here he ‘culti- 
vated literature in his own peculiar way,’’ and 
hoped for health and happiness to further his aims. 

The country had few inhabitants, and the lone- 
liness of that life must have been almost unendur- 
able. Their guests were few and far between, 
and letters came but once a week. At one time 
no one, not even a beggar, called at Craigen- 
puttoch for three months. Mrs. Carlyle endured 
this awful silence and solitude with great cheer- 
fulness. Mr. Carlyle was so engrossed in his 
work that he had little time to devote even to the 
loved companionship of his ‘‘ helper,’’ and the 
brave, self-denying little woman would not in- 
trude on the hours devoted to literary labor. 
How she must have enjoyed those brief seasons, 
those hours of idleness and rest, when the bonds 
of silence were broken and her emancipated 
tongue could express her long-suffocated thoughts 
and feelings! No wonder that she was bright and 
fascinating during the long drives which were 
usually taken when any literary work was finished. 

The ‘‘ saving charm’’ of Mrs. Carlyle’s life in 
this dreary place was that of ‘‘ conquering the 
innumerable practical probiems that had arisen 
for her there, all of which she triumphantly mas- 
tered,—dairy, poultry-yard, piggery. Perfection 
in housekeeping was her clear and speedy attain- 
ment in that new scene.” One day when Lord 
Jeffrey was her guest at dinner he admired the 
fritters or bits of pancake he was eating, and she 
let him know, not without some vestige of a shock 
to him, that she had made them. ‘‘ What! you 
twist up the frying-pan and catch them in the 
air?’’ 

**Even so, my high friend, and you may turn 
it over in your mind !”’ was the answer. 

The wild moorland home was transformed, and 
the desert blossomed beneath her loving, watch- 
fulcare. ‘* From the smallest household duty to 
the management of the most intricate affairs, all 
was insight, veracity, graceful success.”’ 

Life ip the wilderness was to Carlyle a season 
of **goqd industry and many loving and blessed 
thoughts.’’ In after-years it looked to him ‘like 
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a kind of humble, russet-coated epic,’’ and he felt 
that for “living in and thinking in’’ he had never 
found in all the world a place so favorable. In 
this country residence he wrote essays for the 
** Foreign Review,’ and that most fanciful and 
grotesquely humorous of all his works, ‘‘ Sartor 
Resartus.’’ After this had passed through ‘* Fra- 
ser’s Magazine,’’ and was ‘‘done up’’ as a sepa- 
rate thing, about fifty copies being struck off, 


| Carlyle sent six to six Edinburgh literary friends, 


but from none of them did he ever receive the 
‘smallest whisper even of receipt.’’ Such neglect 
as this may have helped to change his boisterous 
humor into the cynicism which characterized his 
later writings. 

“The perpetual fluctuation, the uncertainty, and 
unintelligible whimsicality’’ of the ‘* Review” 
editors proved so intolerable that Carlyle decided 
to ‘make for Lordon’’ when ‘‘ Sartor Resartus” 
was finished. Mrs. Carlyle was very eager for 
the change. ‘Burn our ships,’’ she gayly said, 
‘* dismantle our house, carry all our furniture.’’ 

To London, accordingly, they came during the 
next winter. Mrs. Carlyle remained for some 
weeks at Craigenputtoch, ‘‘ getting all things 
packed and under way,” while the writer of books 
sought far and wide through London for a cheap 
house in a desirable locality. He selected one in 
a retired and rather obscure situation in Cheyne 
Row. The house was formerly known as No. 5, 
but is now reckoned No. 24. Here Carlyle lived 
for forty-seven years. He was much averse to any 
change in his personal or domestic habits, and 
would never hear of removing to another house. 
After Mrs. Carlyle’s arrival, Carlyle went with 
her to ‘*some dim iron-monger’s shop to buy 
kettles and pans.’’ A tinder-box with steel was 
a part of their outfit. 

Now began the days of the ‘‘ French Revolu- 
tion.’ When the first volume was written, he lent 
the manuscript to his friend Mr. Mill. One 
evening Mrs. Mill chanced to leave it lying on 
the table. In the morning one of the servants 
came into the room and lighted the fire with what 
she supposed was a mass of waste paper. In writ- 
ing of the affair, Carlyle says: ‘*‘ How well do I 
remember that night when he (Mr. Mill) came to 
tell us, pale as Hector’s ghost, that my unfortu- 
nate first volume was burnt. It was like half 


sentence of death, and we had to pretend to take 
it lightly, so dismal and ghastly was his horror.’’ 
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That night Carlyle resolved that the history 
should be written again, and he affirms that he 
had a job more like breaking his heart than any 
other in his experience.”’ It was a terrible effort, 
much of it had to be rewritten from memory, but 
there is in this volume far more intensity of 
thought, depth of feeling, and power of descrip- 
tion than in the others. 

While living in London Carlyle wrote a series 
of lectures on ‘‘ Heroes and Hero Worship,’’ 
‘‘The History of the French Revolution,”’ “ Lat- 
ter-Day Pamphlets,”’ ‘‘ Life of Sterling,’’ and the 
‘‘ History of Frederick the Great.’? His books 
were ‘‘never productive of money to any but a 
contemptible degree,’’ but his wife’s income of 
£200 yearly was a ‘‘highly considerable sum’’ 
to them, They had always £200 or £300 in the 
bank, and Carlyle ‘continually forgot all about 
money.” Not so the ‘‘unwearied helper and 
comforter,’’ whose ever-watchful solicitude made 
all his burdens light. 

‘*The London years were not very definite or 
fertile in disengaged remembrances like the Scotch 
ones; dusty, dim, unbeautiful,’’ they seemed to 
Carlyle in comparison. ‘The tenderest reminis- 
cence to him was that of the lecture times, and the 
most dismal that of ‘* Frederick.’’ 

To the red brick house in Cheyne Row, so 
homely and commonplace without, so bright and 
beautiful within, came many noted men and 
women. What inspiration they must have gained 
from that keen discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of men! 

That Carlyle’s guests were studies to their host 
may be easily seen from his amusing and vigorous 
sketches of many of them. Leigh Hunt was a 
frequent visitor, and ‘‘talked like a singing 
bird’’; the little warbles in the tones of his fine 
voice were full of fun and charm. The contrast 
between his home and the “little paradise’’ at the 
Carlyles was very great. He alluded to it one 
evening, just before taking leave for the night, by 
repeating ‘‘as if in sport of parody, yet with 
something of very sad perceptible, 

‘*¢ While I to sulphurous and penal fire,’ ”’ 


Mill was very useful about the ‘‘ French Revo- 
lution,’’ and his evening visits were ‘‘ sensibly 
agreeable for the most part’’; his talk, though 
‘‘rather wintry, was always well informed and 
sincere.’’ 

Harriet Martineau was a welcome guest for 





many years. ‘‘ Her imperturbable self-possession, 
her swiftness of positive decision, her frank, guile- 
less, easy ways,’’ made her very popular even 
among those who could not admire her literary 
genius. 

Southey’s first and last visit to Carlyle was long 
remembered. Mrs. Carlyle was making marma- 
lade that day, and, the kitchen fire not being 
brisk enough, she had the large pan and its con- 
tents brought up to the parlor, and was there 
‘* victoriously boiling it, when it boiled over in a 
huge blaze and set the chimney on fire.’’ Carlyle 
had been ‘‘suddenly summoned to the rescue’’ 
and had just succeeded in quenching the fire; the 
room was full, of smoke; the pan was on the 
hearth, when there came a knock and Southey 
entered. Explanations followed, and the wreck 
soon vanished. 

Carlyl® received many invitations from ‘select 
individuals of the aristocracy,’’ but great assem- 
blages possessed little attraction for him, though 
he expressed the conviction that of all the classes 
known to him in England, the aristocracy, with its 
perfection of human politeness, its continual grace 
of bearing, and of acting steadfast honor, light 
address, and cheery stoicism, was actually the 
best of English classes. 

Mrs. Carlyle was ‘‘ habitually in the feeblest 
health,’’ yet by an ‘alchemy all her own, she 
extracted grains of gold out of every day,’’ and 
seldom failed to have something bright and pleas- 
ant to relate when the day was done. 

This happy home life was soon to be ended. 
A serious fall had so injured Mrs. Carlyle that she 
became an invalid, and though she “veiled her 
miseries away,’’ the sad conviction came to Car- 
lyle that here was death, and that victory never 
so complete, up in his garret, could not save her. 
The suffering woman died April 21, 1866, while 
riding in her carriage. She was buried at Had- 
dington, and “‘lonelier creature there was not 
henceforth in the world’’ than Carlyle. 

** He entered in his house—his home no more; 
For without hearts there is no home; and felt 
The solitude of passing his own door 
Without a welcome.” 


Henceforth neither ‘‘ person, work, nor thing 
had any value in comparison with his great loss.’’ 
The lamp of his life had gone out, and on Febru- 
ary 5, 1881, he who had been ‘‘the soul of his 
age’’ fell asleep, ‘‘ weary—weary unto death.” 
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MATERNITY. 


By Tuomas S. SozinskeEy, Mp., Pu.D. 


A MOTHER with her child in her arms is an 
interesting object to contemplate. There is no 


other, perhaps, of a more pleasing character. | 


Artists in all ages have taken delight in picturing 
it. Raphael found no better subject through 
which to display his genius. One, too, looks in 
vain for anything else which stimulates the senti- 
ments so potently. But in looking on a mother 
and her child one of a reflective cast of mind 
may receive impressions of a very different nature 
from those which are produced by personal beauty 
or tender personal relations. To a few remarks 


on some of these I invite the attention of the | 


reader. 

The utter dependence of an infant is an obvious 
fact ; it is entirely at the mercy of others. Hap- 
pily there is in its natural care-taker not only the 
average amount of human sympathy for weakness 
and the cry of distress, but a strong, active, 
inborn affection—a mother’s love. Very seldom 
does it happen,.I fondly believe, that a child is 
wholly neglected, or deliberately ill-treated. So 
many are the necessities of its nature, however, 


that it may be questioned whether it often, or | 


indeed ever, receives the ministrations which 


would best subserve the unfoldment of its various | 


faculties, physical and mental. For, as every one 
who has reflected on the matter is aware, the mere 
preservation of life is far from being all that is 
expected of one who has charge of a young child 
—ofa mother. Of more importance, probably, 
than bare life is the quality of it. A finely-con- 
stituted body and mind will not spring forth 
spontaneously ; as well expect a rich harvest from 
wheat sown on rocks as expect any child to develop 
and grow into superb manhood or womanhood 
under adverse conditions. 
must be brought to bear on infant humanity, or 
it will at best have little tendency to become what 
it should. In order that her child may flourish, a 
mother must see that the conditions essential to 
desirable bodily and mental development and 
growth are constantly present. Day after day 
she must keep moulding, or vainly may she expect 
her offspring to be desirably constituted. 


In thus stating that a child is almost as clay in | 


Positive influences | 


! the hands of the potter, I have not expressed 
myself rashly. Heredity is at present an over- 
rated force; it is the tendency of many to attribute 
to it the credit for almost all that is either bad or 

| good in mankind. If a person is possessed of 
great talents, or if he turn out a great criminal, 
the cause in either case is sought for in inherit- 

,ance. Let it be understood, however, that I 

| am not at all disposed to say that inheritance or 

. heredity has nothing, or even a little only, to do 

| with what people are, both physically and men- 

| tally ; still, I believe that the training, or in other 
| words, the various influences at play from birth 
| forward, have more. Bacon justly observes in 

one of his essays that ‘‘ Nature will lie buried a 
| great time and yet revive upon the occasion or 
| temptation; like as it was with Asop’s damsel, 
| turned from a cat to a woman, who sat very 

,demurely at the board's end till a mouse ran 
before her.’’ Doubtless this is true. But what 

|is ingrained in early life becomes as essentially 

| natural as what is inherited. Such is the opinion 

_of Mr. Darwin. However, Bacon says, with equal 

wisdom, ‘* A man’s nature runs either to herbs or 

weeds; therefore let him seasonably water the one 
and destroy the other.’’ This truth is one which 
| cannot be too thoroughly appreciated by mothers. 
| What a child shall be depends for the most part 
on what his care-taker does for him in his early 

years. If the conditions proper for his physical 
| welfare are present, he will prosper physically. 

_If the conditions proper for his mental welfare 

| are present, he will prosper mentally. While of 

| either the converse is just as true. How respon- 
| sible, then, is the trust committed to those in 
| charge of the young! 


; OF course, I do not mean to convey the idea 
| that a mother has all to do in shaping the physical 
and mental character of her child. Still, hers is 
| infinitely more powerful than the influence of any 
| other at play. Unlike a father’s or any other’s, 
| hers is felt almost hourly, and is of far greater 
| force. The young are practically in the keeping 
_of the mothers of the land. Is there any other 
_ human charge so grave as this? 
There is good reason to believe that the serious 
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aspects of child-rearing are not generally kept 
much in view. How many mothers have habitu- 
ally in mind the fact that they are shaping the 


| 


next generation, or rather, all succeeding genera- | 
tions? How often is the idea entertained, that | 
what the men and women of the future shall be | 
in all respects depends almost entirely on what is | 


being done for the children of to-day. 

A large percentage of mothers regard their 
children during their most plastic years simply as 
pets; to them they are merely objects for the 


interest to them. To them a trifling pretext is 
sufficient to divert their attention from where it 
should naturally rest. To them the claims of 
fashion or of society are of vast significance in 
comparison with the claims of their infants. To 
them it seems wise to transfer their proper func- 
tions to others, that they may follow the dictates 
of their perverted tastes. To them a nurse is an 
absolutely necessary personage, if it be at all 
within their pecuniary means to provide one. Can 


| great respect be entertained for such mothers? 1 


reception of affection; and in their treatment | 
what they are to be is not taken into considera- | 
tion. And very interesting objects of endearment | 
are they, these buds of mankind, these fresh units | 


of our species. As Wordsworth makes them say: 


‘‘ Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 


think not. Shakspere makes one of his characters 
say, in true parental spirit : 


** His life I gave him, and did thereto add 
My love without retention or restraint.” 


| This is indispensable in every mother; her heart 


But unfortunate is the child that is regarded by | 
his mother in no other light than asa pet; his | 


fate is apt to be very unenviable. 
his tastes and desires and the enervation which 
attends the lavishment of favors serve ill to fit one 
for creditable living. Such treatment in early 
life generally results in not only short, but igno- 
ble careers. 


Indulgence of | 


should cleave freely and firmly to her child, so 
that she may have the inspiration requisite to lead 
her to apply herself to meet his manifold wants. 
For be she a queen or a beggar, the most sacred 
duty of a woman who has borne a child is to take 
care of it. She who will not do this has but 
slight reason to expect filial affection, or esteem. 


|She who is unwilling to labor lovingly for the 
| good of her offspring is entirely unfitted for 


| maternity. 
It is not in this way that sons and | 


daughters that will be the pride and glory of their | 
parents can be reared ; it is not through pamper- | 


ing in their formative period of existence that 


those of splendid qualities are produced. A sound | 


body and a sound mind do not spring from the 
touch of love alone. Indeed, it is usually the 
case that great maternal love, if not tempered by 
intelligence and sound sense, is extremely detri- 
mental in its effects. What a pity that this must 
be said of anything so admiravle in itself! What 
a pity that a mother’s love should ever generate 
evil! For there is no one else whose love is so 


great and pure and lasting, or, as Mrs. Hemans | 
~ ' is undoubtedly the chief cause of this. 


says: 
“ There is none 
In all this cold and hollow world, no fount 
Of deep, strong, deathless love save that within 
A mother’s heart.’’ 


Not a few mothers regard their children, if not 
as necessary evils, at least as creatures to whom they 


are not called on greatly to devote themselves. | 


These undutiful parents exert themselves to make 
their offspring as little trouble to them as possible ; 
their own personal concerns are of paramount 


Moreover, she who obviously does 
not act rightly herself cannot hope that the con- 
duct of her child will be praiseworthy. For chil- 
dren are extremely imitative ; they tend strongly 
to become like those who take care of them. 
Well does Plato say: ‘* The best way of training 
the young is to train yourself at the same time; 
not to admonish them, but to be always carrying 
out your own principles in practice.’’ Example 
is stronger than precept. 

It is, indeed, a terrible misfortune that the 
mothers of intelligence and refinement, those who 
are best qualified to perform maternal duties, are 
the most apt personally to neglect their children. 
Having the means to procure the services of others 
Certainly 
a large proportion of the children of the affluent 


_are for the most part taken care of by ignorant 


_hirelings. Is not this explanation enough of the 
| degeneracy which so frequently attends on wealth? 

As hinted already, the lack of personal devotion 
to the welfare of their children on the part of 
mothers is a fertile source of the lamentable 
absence of filial affection and attachment which 
| prevails. Without having cared for her child 


faithfully, without having made any great self- 
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denials for his sake, a mother may not reasonably 
look for his unqualified love in manhood. She | 
should indulge in self-sacrifice if she would retain 
his regard in after-life. Thus it was that Volum- 
nia, in her widowhood, nurtured the fealty of her 
son, the celebrated Roman, Coriolanus, of whom 
Plutarch says: ‘* The end which others proposed 
in their acts of valor was glory; but he pursued 
glury because the acquisition of it delighted his 
mother. For when she was witness to the ap- 
plauses which he received, when she saw him 
crowned, when she embraced him with tears of 
joy, then it was that he accounted himself at the 
height of honor and felicity.” 

A great and frequent dereliction of mothers, 
one about which I cannot refrain from saying a 
few words, is the failure to give their children their | 
natural nourishment. Artificial feeding is nothing | 
short of a curse to infants. It is sapping and | 
destroying tens of thousands of lives annually in 
our land. It would_be well if the strong arm of | 
the law could be brought to bear to curtail, if not | 
to stop it. This is now done to some extent in | 
France. The mother’s milk is the only proper 
food for an infant, and she who withholds it com- 
mits sin. I am aware that it may be entirely 
impossible for a mother to suckle her child, but 
this is rarely the case. If the will is right, there 
is seldom any difficulty experienced in performing 
this noble function, and in performing it well. 

Besides artificial feeding, there is another great 
crime against young humanity about which I feel 
impelled to say something; namely, the habitual 
administration of medicines, particularly those of 
narcotizing properties. This practice is extremely | 
common, as any one may infer from the extent to 
which the abominations, usually called soothing | 
syrups, are advertised by manufacturing quacks. 
Now, it may be said that every drop of any stupe- 
fying compound which is given to a child is 
simply so much poison deliberately introduced 
into the innocent victim’s system. There is no 
better means by which to ruin the health and | 
stunt the growth of both body and mind. The> 
ordinary reason given for drugging is that it pro- 
cures comfort for the little unfortunate on whom 
it is practiced. Well, it may bring comfort of a 
negative sort temporarily, but in the end it does 
precisely the reverse—it tends to shatter the health. 
The real reason is generally a selfish one; it is to | 
prevent bother. And here I may remark, that | 
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| regeneration. 
| tastes; they are blind to their highest and holiest 
' purpose in life. 
_ family the true wife sees the most precious out- 
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: _— 
very bothersome children are such, as a rule, 


because of bad care. If managed hygienicaily, a 
child that is not actually diseased should seldom 
or never be irritable. 

There would seem to be an increasing propen- 
sity to fight against the maternal instinct. Some 
wives are bold enough to declare that they do not 
want any children; and a few even dare to pro- 
claim openly that they will forego propagation if 
possible. The hearts and heads of such wives are 
both sorely at fault; they are sadly in need of 
They are unwomanly in their 


In the production of a worthy 


come of her career. Sir Richard Steele, in the 
Spectator, makes some remarks on the subject of 
the possession of many children, which I cannot 
help quoting : 

‘*These,’’ says he, ‘‘I cannot but regard as 
very great blessings. When I see my little troop 
before me, I rejoice in the additions which I 
have made to my species, to my country, 


_and to my religion, in having produced such 


a number of reasonable creatures, citizens, and 
Christians. Iam pleased to see myself thus per- 
petuated; and there is no production compar- 
able to that of a human creature. I am more 
proud of having been the occasion of ten such 


| glorious productions than if I had built a hundred 


pyramids at my own expense, or published as 
many volumes of finest worth and learning. In 
what a beautiful light has the Holy Scripture 
represented Abdon, one of the Judges of Israel, 
who had forty sons and thirty grandsons that rode 
on three-score and ten ass-colts, according to the 
magnificence of the Eastern countries. How must 


| the heart of the old man rejoice when he saw such 


a beautiful procession of his descendants, such a 
numerous cavalcade of his own raising! For my 


_ own part, I can sit in my parlor with great con- 
_tent when I take a view of half a dozen of my 


little boys mounting upon hobby-horses, and of 
as many little girls tutoring their babies, each of 


| them endeavoring to excel the rest and to do 
| something that may gain my favor and approba- 


tion. I cannot question but He who has blessed 


| me with so many children will assist my endeavors 
| in providing for them.’ 


Whatever desire to limit the number of their 
offspring prevails among wives is by no--means 
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wholly due to casual perversion of their minds. | 
That there are deliberate efforts being made to | 
divert the tastes of women from motherhood is | 
obvious to any observer, and it is one of the | 
greatest errors of our time. Girls are led to 
believe that it is most desirable that they should 
become distinguished for achievements outside of | 
what has hitherto *been regarded as woman’s | 
proper sphere. A wife and mother is of small 
account beside an artist, a physician, a lawyer, or 
the like! Family affairs are too trivial, too des- 
picably mean, to claim the attention of a woman 
of strong mind! The rearing of children is some- 
thing derogatory to a woman of culture! Such 
ideas as these are only too current at present. 
Their currency is not indicative of a normal con- | 
dition of a community. When women renounce 
the ways which the wisdom of ages stamps as alone 
womanly, there is something seriously at fault in 
the state of society. Considerable numbers of the 
female sex being left to shift for themselves in the 
world, is likely the main reason why many drift 
from their natural course, as well as why en- 
courager ent is given them to do so. But because 
some fail to find husbands to provide for them is 


no just argument in favor of filling the minds of 
girls in general with ideas which will certainly 
render them less apt to become good wives and 
mothers, 

Familiarity with horrors makes one callous to 


them. If it were not for this, the fearful mortality 
which prevails year after year among young chil- 
dren could not be contemplated with composure. 
In the city of Philadelphia (which, by the way, is 
a relatively healthful city) nearly twenty-five per 





cent. of the deaths are of persons under one year 
of age ; thirty per cent. are of persons under two; | 
forty per cent. are of persons under five; and | 
nearly forty-five per cent. are of persons under 
ten. A half of all the deaths are of persons under 
twenty-one years! Now, of course, no one of 
average intelligence would venture to say that this 
fearful mortality is inevitable. The time for such 
belief is past; life can be fostered and prolonged 
up to a certain point. No one necessarily dies 
prematurely. I do not mean to convey the idea, 
however, that all children could be kept alive 
until cut off by old age. The constitutions of a 
considerable number are so bad to begin with that 
an early death may be expected, in spite of any 





measures which may be instituted to prevent it. 


MATERNITY. 
Then, many are pretty certain to be destroyed by 
contagious diseases, although this would not be 
the case to a tithe of the extent that it is if people 
were to pay more attention to sanitary affairs. 
But an immense proportion of the early deaths 
are attributable entirely to bad management. All 
experience goes to prove that if a child is not 
properly cared for it will sicken, and, sickening, 
will likely soon die. Health and strength are 
conditioned; they cannot be present if the con- 
ditions are wanting. And let it be borne in mind 
that even a slight breach of sanitary law, a slight 
physical sin, will make a deleterious impress on 
the system ; and such impresses, however trifling, 
if oft-repeated, may be of immense consequence. 
By little and little the finest organism may be re- 
duced, may be destroyed. The very young are 
extremely tender, and consequently it is easy to 
disturb and pervert their life-forces. Much, there- 
fore, are they in need of intelligent management. 
To guide them safely forward to the period when 
they can lovuk out for themselves, is a grave and 
difficult task. 

But all the horrible defects of children are not 





| physical; mental defects are quite as common and 


quite as deplorable. These, too, may to a great 
extent be prevented. Talents may be nurtured 
or blighted, and the guiding principles shaped 
almost at will. And cultured the mind must be, 
or evil traits will spring up-and overshadow the 
good. From birth onward a child’s mind is being 
moulded by the influences which bear on it, and 
it is in very early life that it is most easily im- 
pressed. From this it follows that the mother 
exercises a great power for good or for bad; in 
her rests practically the destiny of her offspring. 
Very careful should she be to implant and foster 
the development and growth of the seeds of good 
in her children; but above all she should strive to 
enable them to become masters of themselves. 
How many are ruined by indulgence! Plato 
dwells forcibly on this, and by way of illustration 
speaks of the children of Cyrus. These were 
reared ‘‘ from their childhood as the favorites of 
fortune, who were blessed already and needed no 
more blessings. No one should be allowed 
to oppose them in any way, and every one was 
compelled to praise all that they said or did.” 
Such an education was given them as princesses 
who had recently grown rich usual!y give. From 


| this one might well ask, What would you expect? 
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«After the death of Cyrus, his songy in the full- | 
ness of luxury and license, took the kingdom and | 
first one slew the other because he could not | 
endure a rival; and afterward the slayer himself, 
mad with wine and brutality, lost his kingdom | 
through the Medes and the eunuch, as they called | 
him, who despised the folly of Cambyses.’’ 

It is a sad truth that there is no systematic 
preparation made to meet the duties of maternity. | 
I have never heard of a school for maternal studies; | 
I have yet to discover a professor of the art of 
child-rearing. Whatever a young mother knows, 
she has picked up incidentally; she has never | 
been taught anything of what she should know; 
such knowledge has likely in part been carefully | 
concealed from her. What she learns, too, in- | 
cidentally, is apt to be traditional and largely 
out of keeping with modern ideas—a lot of anti- 
quated rubbish, not a little of which is harmful. 
There is really not much serious attention given | 
to the means by which noble men and women 
may be produced; less even than was given ages | 


ago; less than was given by the Spartans. Is not | 


this a grave defect in our civilization? Thought- | 


ful men like Andrew Combe and Herbert Spencer | 
have pronounced it simply monstrous. The man- 
agement of children should be one of the leading | 
items in the list of studies pursued in schools for 
females. When shall it be given even a place? It 
is hard to hope that. it will be soon, since as yet | 
no matters of health are regarded as they should | 
be. But it cannot be doubted that the time will | 
come when a knowledge of how to preserve and | 
foster health of body and mind will be valued | 
more highly than a knowledge of the higher | 
mathematics, or of any of many branches which | 
are now carefully taught, although of infinitely | 
little value in after-life. | 
It is all wrong to assume, as seems to be usually | 
done, that a mother knows instinctively how to | 
rear a family ; to be equipped to perform her part | 
properly demands much earnest study. Indeed, | 
I hazard little in saying that the most thoroughly | 
informed student of the human organism, physical | 
and mental, is not entirely competent to take | 
charge of a child to the best possible purpose. | 
Body and mind are each wonderfully complex, | 
and consequently it is not only difficult to bring 
the best means to bear to assist in their unfold- | 
ment, but it is easy to start distempers in them. | 
A mother should be deeply versed in all such | 


| all that is requisite in a mother. 


learning as will assist her to rear her children so 
that they shall be all that the possibility of their 
natures admit of in every respect. And on her own 
account, also, it is highly desirable that she should 
be properly informed ; for if she is not, her chil- 


| dren will in all probability be a constant source of 
; dread and misery to her. 


From bad management 
defects will inevitably spring ; and the defects of 
children, whether they be physical or mental, are 
sure to sting the parental heart. Through them 
multitudes of mothers have shed bitter tears, and 


, been brought sorrowingly to premature graves. 


But if a mother has not sound sense, as well as 


' much knowledge, the latter will not be of great 


advantage to her. There is plenty of room for 
the exercise of good judgment daily in the rearing 


| of the young. ‘There can be no set rules to follow 
| blindly. 
| siderable extent, special, and they vary with the 


The wants of every child are, to a con- 


| age ; hence it is impossible to minister to them 
| without thought. Open, observing eyes, with both 
_ knowledge and the faculty of applying it properly, 


must be possessed by a mother, or she cannot fill 
her great office worthily. 

Knowledge and sound sense, however, are not 
Of greater im- 
portance than either, perhaps, is fidelity. To act 


| her part creditably she must have ingrained in her 
| nature an inflexible desire to do right by her child 


by day and by night and under all circumstances. 
If she is animated with the proper spirit, she will 


| labor patiently and unselfishly; she will never 


regard her services as irksome, nor let her own 
concerns divert her from her post of duty. 

And blessed is the child, and truly blessed only 
he, whose mother is possessed of fidelity, sound 
sense, and knowledge. Such a one needs nothing 
else to prove his birth auspicious. Even if born 
in a cot he is rich indeed. His is a fortune 
beside which money is of small worth. Personal 
gifts and graces are an inestimable treasure, and 
the memory of a good mother and a happy child- 
hood are of more value than silver and gold. 
These are things, and these the chiefest, which 
ennoble a man and fit him for a noble career. 

Of the reward of the worthy mother what shall 
I say? The consciousness of doing good, the 
glow of satisfaction which springs from helping 
others, are in themselves a splendid recompense. 
The love of children, however, is a rich source 
of delight, a precious inspiration ; but apart from 
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this there is an inexpressible joy attendant on the 


possession of promising sons and daughters, differ- 
ent from and far above that which arises from the 
possession of anything else. Then, as they advance 
in years, the young on whom a true mother’s 
impress has been made, being full of the better 
elements of human nature, will take pleasure in 
doing all in their power to make her life as free 


a 
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from cares awd sorrows and as rich in happiness 
as possible; being grateful for the infinite favors 
bestowed on them, they will make smooth the 
way for her in her declining years, and keep her 
spirit buoyant and joyous until the time comes to 
bid them a final adieu. Verily, to be the mother 
of a noble family is to be supremely blessed. [t 
is the crowning glory of womanhood. 


SECRETARY STANTON AND THE PRETTY VIRGINIAN. 


By JAMES CLEMENT AMBROSE. 


Back in thé early sixties our national war office 
was one place under Secretary Cameron, and 
quite another under his successor, Secretary Stan- 
ton. But then the character of any place is the 
man in it. Nor was the metamorphosis greater in 
the field than in the Washington apartment where 
sat the civil engineer of the military. 

Mr. Cameron had learned the office-keeper’s 
trade for times of peace. He measured all sorts 
of business by the conventional ‘‘red tape.’’ By 
no other system of measurement could his official 


latitude and longitude be definitely ascertained. | 


With his portfolio of public affairs he effectually 
**took the veil’’ and withdrew from public gaze. 
Witnesses are still on the stand who testify that 
three days was about the average time consumed 


in whipping one’s card into his cloister, and that | 
seven other good days were not an exceptional | 


waste for reaching him in person. Men whose 
time was wealth and vitality to the country rode 
a thousand miles for a hasty interview with the 
Secretary of War; then, often, rode back with 
missions unfulfilled, and, like Saul, rather than 
Paul, in spirit—‘‘ breathing out threatenings.’’ 
When Mr. Stanton had stepped into Mr. Cam- 
eron's ‘‘old shoes,’’ he found that they did not 
fit him, and straightway he put on a pair that did. 
He nearly ruined the card-writer’s calling at the 
capital ; he abolished the card system of business ; 
he pulled down the wall of partition between the 


people and his official presence ; he converted the | 


old war cloister into a very useful cloak-room ; he 
set his high desk into the centre of a large room, 
himself on.a high stool behind it, and as the 
clock called off a certain hour of the day, he was 


ready for callers without previous herald as to 
who they were. The outer door opened, and the 
throng passed in single file before his desk. 

The great war Secretary was an iron man in 
his mental make-up. ‘To some he seemed a hard, 
austere, pitiless man. It was simply that in his 
chariot Justice rode at the fore of Mercy. To 
an eminent Illinois friend of Mr. Lincoln and 
himself he once said : 

‘The President has placed me here in com- 
mand of the fighting resources of the country ; 
and while I remain here, I shall command. I 
owe a responsibility to the country to maintain 
discipline within the army; I am trying to keep 
faith with my country, my honor, and my judg- 
ment. I have no forgiveness, no new lease of 
authority over soldiers for any man once found in 
the wrong or lacking in the elements of leader- 
ship. Your client and Mr. Lincoln’s friend, 
Colonel , may be very serviceable to your 
party in time of peace ;. but he has shown himself 
incompetent at the head of his regiment ; he must 
go; this is no party affair.’’ 

And his conduct ran close to this line always. 
On one other occasion this friend stood in the 
daily row of applicants for favors, palpitating as 
they approached the judgment stool, and marked 
the marvelous rapidity with which Mr. Stanton 
disposed of a hundred cases. He seemed to sort 
strange men as deftly as the farmer reads the faces 
of his own few and familiar kine. To him whose 





cause kept company with justice his rapid words 
were yet toned to the mellowness of affection. At 
a glance he detected the mere politician, the self- 
seeker, the army shyster; such he ordered to make 
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speedy exodus from his presence, and he uttered 


the command in gruff and contemptuous tones. 

On this occasion said friend was the specially 
favored observer of a rather romantic episode for 
so stern and practicai a stage as the war office— 
proof again that Venus has her camp as well as 
Mars. He witnessed a variation of the cold war 
needle from the pole of strict business. 
the iron Secretary melted, and his action moulded 
counter to his judgment. 
disclosed his kinship to our common frail hu- 
manity. 

Just in advance of my informant, waiting within 
the line whose high and low got their grists ground 
as at the country mill,—in the order of their 


| to linger over her petition. 
He saw | 


A woman did it; she | 


coming,—stood and marked time a gay and jaunty | 


little woman,—a bright, black-eyed young lady,— 
a bewitching, brunette sample of Southern girls at 
seventeen, {rom one of the valleys of Virginia. 
He felt a wonder as to what might be her 
mission, long before she neared the god of war; 
in fact he rather hoped, no matter what the bur- 
den of her errand, that she would win. And when 
she stood at last before the high desk, and, 
through a single tear, so fitting it seemed made to 


, good brother. 
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My friend thought it was already apparent that 
Mr. Stanton was sacrificing his usual celerity to 


| some unusual charm. The rebellious maiden had 
| carried the outer works of the grim castle, the 


iron man; she had induced in him an inclination 
A man behind the 
request to visit a rebel brother would probably 
have been forced to leave without further answer 
than the negative monosyllable. 

The young girl knew the advantage which grace 
of face and manner gave her, and renewed the 
charge. She hastily brushed from her blooming 
cheek another tear, as dew-drop from a morning 
flower, and beseechingly pressed her face a little 
nearer to Mr. Stanton’s, who all the while looked 
at nothing else. 

Tenderly she began to make confession, and 
soon covered it with logic in these words: ‘* Now, 
kind Mr. Secretary, I know very well that I’m 
only a rebel, and so is brother; but he’s a real 
And I didn’t bring on this awful 


| war, nor did brother; and it won’t prolong the 


order, smiled upward into the face of the Secre- | 


tary, my friend stood close beside her, an invol- 
untary but not unwilling listener to her story and 
Mr. Stanton’s reception of her petition. 

**Good Mr. Secretary,’’ the girl began, in a 
tone sweet even to its touch of tremor, ‘* my only 
brother is confined in Capitol Prison. 


war a single bit for you, in your goodness of heart, 
just to let me go into the Capitol Prison and carry 
Brother Charley some clean shirts and handker- 
chiefs, and a box of goodies to eat; now, would 
it?” 

The Secretary looked at her steadily, as if he 


_ liked to, and as if a small debating society were 


I haven’t | 


seen him for more than three years; I love him | 


dearly ; I want to go into the prison and see him 
and carry him some little things from home and 
our old mother; I'll touch nothing there, and 
speak to nobody but brother. Say, please, Mr. 
Secretary, can’t I go in?”’ 

‘*No, miss!’’ responded the Secretary, with 
patriotic sternness. 
unless you go to stay.”’ 

‘‘Why not, sir, please? What harm can I do 
there ?”’ 


‘*Not so much as you may out. But you’re 


** You can’t enter the prison | 


a rebel, and your brother is a rebel; and you | 
rebels are starving our loyal soldiers to death | 


down at Andersonville and the rest of your pens 
not fit for pigs to wallow in; you neither feed 
them nor let us do it. And. now you come up 
here and want a chance to give your rebel brother 
nice things! Isn’t this so?”’ 


holding animated session within him, but made 
no reply. 

She continued: ‘‘ Just think, please; I haven’t 
seen Charley for ’most four years! What if your 
boy was down in Libby, and you hadn’t seen him 
for so long atime! Wouldn’t you like to be let 
in and out again ?’’ 

‘But | shouldn’t be,’’ Mr. Stanton laconically 
retorted. 

‘* Perhaps not,’’ admitted the girl, somewhat re- 
luctantly. But directly she hastened to strengthen 
her weak point. 

** Still, you know, Mr. Secretary,’’ she said, 
with a good deal more pathos than most Sunday- 
school teachers put into their expression of the 
same sentiment, ‘‘ you know it’s not as others do 
unto us that we are told to do unto them, but as 


| we'd Ztke to have them do unto us.”’ 


| bitter a remembrance as that 
cite Scripture for his purpose.’’ 


Mr. Stanton was ‘‘too far gone’’ to permit 
his taking shelter in such a presence behind so 
**the devil can 
He had kept 
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his eyes on the pretty panorama of shifting smiles | 
and tears, while his loyal right hand mechanically | 
kept jabbing the point of his pen into the well- | 
inked blotting-pad that lay on the desk before | 


him. Evidently his mind was temporarily half-off 
business, 


| time. 


Suddenly he came back to himself as from | 


pleasing dissipation. Seeming hardly to have 
comprehended the wish of the girl, he hurriedly 
asked : 
wanted ?”’ 

‘*To see my brother, sir, in a Union prison, 
and take him some things.”’ 4 


continued, ‘‘ you shall see him and take him some 
things. Here, you have your wish,” handing 
back her petition favorably endorsed; ‘‘ go and 
be happy.”’ 

She showered her benefactor with grateful words 


and looks, and withdrew from the desk. But | 


before my friend could get the bewildered attention 


of the War Department, back whisked the pretty | 


rebel and resumed her cause; rather, issued a 
supplement to it. 

** You’ve been very kind to me, Mr. Secretary, 
to let me see my prison brother, and take him 
some home comforts too. Now, if he will 
solemnly promise—and I know he will, for he 
wants to see mother ever so much—if he will 
promise not to go into the rebel army again, 
won’t ycu be so good as to let me take him 
home with me ?” 


request; but he also seemed to feel the heavy 
frowns of the long line of petitioners in waiting, 


and that it would not be like himself to linger 
longer over even so interesting a case, and only 
replied, smiling : 

‘*Not now; you’ve already got one victory over 
my judgment; so you must be satisfied for this 
But you may come again if you like.’’ 
The young lady silently drew her Southern 


_ drapery about her petite form, left a parting smile 


‘*What, Miss ——, did you say you | 


with the Secretary, and went away, but not as 
one without hope. 

My friend felt himself on ground where he 
might venture to be familiar for a moment, and 


| as he leaned over that high desk, like some lec- 
**Oh, yes! I remember now. Well, well,’’ he 


turers, he began with a prelude that held no 
relevancy to his mission-in-chief. One eye of the 
tall Illinoisan twinkled with a knowing wink, and 
one corner of his large mouth twitched merrily as 
he accosted the citizen manipulator of the army. 
And from the broad face of the Secretary there 
had not yet wholly faded that peculiarly pleased 


| expression which only the ways and the words of 


| to see you hit near the heart. 


a charming woman can call up. 
‘*My dear Secretary,’’ remarked my friend 
playfully, ‘‘I’ve been watching you under fire 


from a rebel sharpshooter, and I didn’t feel sorry 


You ‘dropped’ 
very handsomely.”’ 

Mr. Stanton briskly returned that telegraphic, 
complimentary smile sometimes exchanged between 
men just after the lady has left the room, and ended 
this interlude in martial affairs with this brief and 


_ honest confession : 
Certainly the Secretary appeared not a little | 
dazed by the extravagance of the girl’s sudden | 


| 


‘* But she was very attractive, wasn’t she ?”’ 

Of course the ‘‘ attraction’’ did call again, and 
took Brother Charley home with her. The Secre- 
tary really couldn’t help it. 


SONG OF FORTUNIO. 
(From the French of Alfred de Musset.) 


IF you suppose I’m going to say 
Whose love I dare, 

I would not for an empire’s sway 
Iler name declare. 


Nay, sing we turn about this air 
If you think meet, 

That I adore her—she is fair 
As is the wheat. 


I to her whim where’er it leads, 
Or bids, defer, 


And I can if my life she needs 
Give that to her. 


The anguish which a love untold 
Makes us endure, 

My heart has torn, my heart will hold 
Till death, I’m sure. 


But I too fondly love to say 
Whose love I dare; 
I'd for my darling die—nor aye 


Her nzme declare. Ck. W. 











CYN. 


By KeztauH SHELTON. 


GLIMPSE XVII.—TRYING HER POWER. 
Cyn NEWELL was not quite so happy as Cyn 


Meredith had been, though Mr. Newell was, as | 


husbands go, very indulgent; but even such as 
Cyn must submit to the quiet moulding of Nature’s 
laws, and time had at last opened her eyes to the 
fact that this world is not of the unchanging, 
roseate hue that upon the morning of her first 
marriage she had deemed it. 

Then, too, she had loved Burton as well as she 
was capable of loving, and so it was as much her 
first and only love as though she had loved him 
with a deeper and less selfish affection. 

This second marriage was just a mere business 
venture; money was needed; funds were daily 
lessening ; she must form a partnership with capi- 
tal. Upon her part was beauty and style, which 
she considered amply equivalent to Azs investment 
whew the Ae should be found. 


Willis Newell had always over-appreciated her 
charms, and too soon presented himself as the 


willing victim. 


and he never dreamed that it was his capital, and 
not himself, to which Cyn was so smilingly com- 
placent; never thought it possible that Cyn’s 
coyness during her widowhood proceeded from 
aught but a desire to rebuke any unseemly haste 
that might be construed by the uncharitable into 
disrespect for the departed. 

Yet those clear judges, the world, discussed the 
matter freely, and with one accord said, ‘‘H’m, 
waiting to see if perchance there may not be a 
richer opportunity.’’ The world was correct, and 
the few years of wedded life have not been of that 
unalloyed bliss that Willis Newell fondly expected. 

Cyn found it more difficult always to look bright 
and care-free in a strange hotel in a strange city 
than in the home where she had been from her 
earliest girlhood, the admired centre of any com- 
pany she chose to honor with her presence. Here 
she was a stranger, with no other companion than 


Amy, and she and her daughter were not models 
of congeniality. 


When her husband came ta his meals or home | 


at night, ready to escort his wife and step-daugh- 
VoL. XVI.—29 


His manhood had been passed | 
accumulating wealth, not in analyzing character, 


| ter to lecture, theatre, or opera, it was not as 
though one had come whose presence made her 
life joyous and complete, whose absence made it 
seem barren indeed. What value to her were 
entertainments in a large city? She was there 
but one beautiful woman among hundreds as 
attractive as herself. A mere stranger, attended 
by an ordinary man and a grown young lady, she 
_ attracted little notice or attention. Could she 
have heard the comments, they would only have 
been, ‘‘ Rather a nice looking family party.’’ 
And who could thrive upon such light flattery as 
that? 

In her country home, wherever Cyn went, she 
was the one woman among women, and she knew 
it well. It paid to dress when she knew that it 
would be the talk for weeks thereafter; that when 
she entered a room each gentleman glanced 
admiringly at her; that each woman inventoried 
her wardrobe enviously, knowing, in country 
phrase, that she would have to take ‘‘a back seat,” 
now Cyn had arrived. 

But here it was different; Cyn, with the most 
elaborate toilets that Newell could afford her, was 
yet forced to see that she was easily outshone by 
the many wealthier dames, and in seeing this she 
suffered constant mortification and chagrin. If 
she could induce Willis to retire and return to 
their native town, with her New York knowledge 
she could make a display such as would establish 
her as queen of the village forever; and here she 
was just nobody! 

Amy had heard this reiterated in various forms 
until she was tired and disgusted, and her heart 
sympathized with Mr. Newell, for whom she had 
the utmost respect. This beautiful spring morn- 
ing she is longing for her mother to go out with 
her and enjoy the refreshing new-born sweetness 
of the air, but she must needs “ possess her soul 
in patience’ and listen to her mother as for the 
thousandth time she badgers Willis about provid- 
ing for Burton. 

This Willis has always sternly refused to do. 
He has considered that if he and Cyn were ina 
home of their own, the son and daughter ought 
| to have the privilege of living with their mother 
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whenever they chose to do so; acting upon this 
principle, they have known that it was their privi- 
lege to be at the hotel whenever they desired ; 
further than that he does not feel it his duty to 
assist them while they have an income of their 
own. 

Beyond all these reasons was Mr. Newell’s 
knowledge that Burton was yearly sounding the 
depths of dissipation with a longer line, and he 
very wisely decided that to aid him in paying 
necessary bills would only increase his surplus for 
folly. 

None could deny but that despite all these errors 
Burton was making good progress in preparing 
for the bar, and gave promise of taking rapid 
strides through the lower ranks of the profession 
toward the top, where there is always plenty of 
room. 

‘* He will be one of our foremost lawyers if he 
lives,’’ said one of the professors at the Law 
School. 

It was well said; but a candle burned at both 
ends soon goes out. 

His career was brilliant, but how sad ! 

**It is useless to urge this matter, Cyn, for even 
were I inclined to gratify you in this, my con- 
science would not allow me to furnish your son 
with more money ; I fear that he has had enough 
now toruin him. It would have been far better 
if he had been under the necessity of working 
during vacation to defray the next term’s ex- 
penses.”’ 

“What are you saying? My son working ! 
You shall not insult either him or me by saying 
such things.’’ 

‘*T worked for my money, Cyn, 

‘* Yes, and anybody would know it that looked 
at you once; you’d better compare yourself to my 
son !’’ 

Willis Newell was not unmoved at this, neither 
was he as angered as he might have been had this 
been the first time that Cyn had taunted him with 
his inferiority to herself and her first husband. 

Amy looked pleadingly at her mother, but Cyn 
was not to be remonstrated with. 

** Well, if you will not help Burton, will you 
tell me whether you intend to gratify my wish, 
and retire from business and settle on the old 
homestead? We can enlarge and renovate the 
house for a few thousand dollars, so that it will 
be the best in town, and on the interest of what 





you have left we can make a finer show than has 
ever been seen there; and here we are just 
nobodies.”’ 

** Once for all let me tell you that I do not 
intend retiring from business until disabled ; in 
the first place, I should not be content without 
business of some kind ; an idle life would kill me, 
I believe’’ (here Cyn’s face brightened) ; ‘‘ and it 
Burton goes on as he has begun, the day will come 
when he will need my help to save him from 
publicly disgracing the family, though we know 
we are disgraced enough now.”’ 

“Tt is false, Willis Newell; Burton is all right. 
I declare I’ve half a mind to go home and s/ay 
there, if they do live on a farm !”’ 


GLIMPSE XVIII.—CALLERS 

‘*Basy’’ Bet and Fred having at last found 
time to visit brother George and his wife, it 
chanced that not many minutes elapsed after 
the close of this unpleasant scene ere they were 
ushered into Cyn’s private sitting-room. 

Amy greeted them with eyes whose lids were 
not yet dry; but Cyn’s look of repressed excite- 
ment puzzled them yet more, for they could form 
no idea of aught which Cyn would allow to irri- 
tate her, although one could easily believe that 
she would daily annoy a girl of Amy’s tempera- 
ment. 

When did Baby and Fred become upon visiting 
terms with Cyn? 

In the country everybody visits everybody else 
in the neighborhood more or less. And so it had 
happened that Baby and Cyn had been upon 
calling terms as long as Cyn had remained in the 
country. 

And if Baby had not called upon Cyn while in 
New York, the neighbors would have taunted her 
with being ‘‘afraid’’ of Cyn, and would have 
laughed her to scorn for allowing Cyn Newell to 
think that her old acquaintances acknowledged 
her superiority. 

Cyn, in her lonely grandeur, was truly glad to 
see any old friends, even if they were such com- 
monplace persons as the Bells. All the old town 
gossip was dicussed, and Cyn announced, to their 
astonishment, that she was tired of hotel life, and 
was going home to spend the summer. Amy 
started as though she had received a blow, for she 
had deemed her mother’s threat only a burst of 
temper. There was nothing strange in this plan, 
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but Amy thought her visitors must see the impend- 
ing scandal. 

Fred Bell wondered that Amy was so ill at 
ease; at each pause in the conversation she would 
drop into troubled thought, from which, when 
addressed, she roused herself with too apparent 
effort. 

When asked if she did not anticipate much 
pleasure during her summer’s sojourn at her 
grandparents’ home, she showed much emotion, 
and with ashen lips said ‘* No.”’ 


‘‘What could it mean?” thought Baby and | 


Fred. Was there some particular reason why 
Amy dreaded going back to her early country 
home? Had she formed an attachment here that 
rendered New York dearer to her than other 
places? These and kindred thoughts filled the 
minds ef brother and sister, but they strove to 
conceal the pain they felt, and parted as cheer- 
fully as possible from their ‘‘old neighbors,’’ ex- 
pressing the polite hope that they should see much 
of each other the coming season. 


GLIMPSE XIX.—CYN COMMITS A SIN. 

A Few weeks later Mrs. Newell proposed to 
her husband that they should all go out to her 
father’s and pass a week or so; Willis was only 
too glad that Cyn had again resumed her good 
nature, and so he pleasantly acquiesced in her 
proposition. 

Arrangements were soon made to leave his busi- 
ness for a short space of time; the journey, which 
might have been tedious if managed properly, was 
made a pleasure trip by them; Cyn was in one of 
her most self-satisfied, bewitching, and gracious 
moods, and Amy, too, was happy in thinking that 
after all her mother’s threat, unpleasant as it was, 
was nothing but a threat. 

Dreams, however pleasant, end, and so must 
theirs; as the train halted at the insignificant way 
station where they expected to find the family 
express wagon awailing them, Mr. Newell and 
Amy presented a vision of happy contentment ; 


but Cyn had grown somewhat perturbed in | 


manner as the journey neared its close. 

Amy rushed gladly forward to meet her grand- 
father, who with wisdom born of experience was 
standing by ‘‘old Billy,’’ lest the aged steed’s 
strength of nerve should desert him. 

‘‘Where’s your mother, Amy?’’ asked the old 
geatleman, and Amy, with surprise at her non- 








appearance, turned toward the station and beheld 
a sight that she could never afterward forget. 

There was her mother nervously looking over a 
pile of trunks, and Willis Newell was standing by 
her side with a look of consternation and trouble 
on his face. 

Amy tottered across the platform toward her 
mother, guessing only too surely what was meant. 
She reached them just in time to see Mr. Newell’s 
lips move, and to hear a strange voice issuing 
from between them, asking, “Cyn, what doegthis 
mean ?”’ 

‘*Tt means, Mr. Newell, that I shall never go 
back to New York with you.”’ 

Oh, the pity of it! Amy heard her mother’s 
heartless answer, and sank senseless to the ground. 

The station agent assisted Mr. Newell as he 
bore Amy into the common waiting-room, and as 
soon as she was sufficiently. recovered to assert 
some self-control the sad party rode in the calm 
twilight toward the old homestead. 

The lovely scenery along the river road had lost 
none of its beauty since that morning long ago 
when old Dr. Knap plodded along in the early 
dawn to Mr. Hathaway’s to introduce Cyn offici- 
ally into the stirring affairs of this worldly world. 

But Nature’s beauties to-night possessed no 
charm powerful enough to soothe Cyn’s temper, 
to cheer Amy’s sad spirits, to comfort Grandfather 
Hathaway’s despair, or to heal Willis Newell's 
broken heart. 

The state of affairs could not be concealed from 
Mrs. Hathaway; long and sorrowfully did she 
plead with Cyn; but she yielded not to her 
mother’s advice or entreaties not to disgrace 
them, not to ruin her own future, not to break 
her husband’s heart. 

But these parents had sown wildly in Cyn’s 
youth, and they, too, must bow to the immutable 
law, and were now reaping in sorrow the harvest 
of regret and humiliation which was but the 
natural outgrowth of the early indulgence of 
Cyn’s temper and vanity. 

No excuse could be made for Cyn. Her hus- 
band had been both kind and indulgent.” The 
plea that she did not love him only made her case 
darker, for she knew that when she married him. 

If she persisted in her petulant desire to be 
divorced, her mother felt severe punishment would 
surely befall her. 

Cyn accused her mother of fearing that she 
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would burden them, and assured her-that she 
need not grow anxious about that, that she should 
demand and of course receive a handsome ali- 
mony. ‘I am not fool enough,’’ she said, ‘to 
leave a rich man unless I take enough with me 
for my support.”’ 

She quite failed to comprehend why that assur- 
ance did not comfort her parents; she knew of 
no sorrow yet that the possession of money would 
not assuage; even when Burton died, the thought 
of he thousands that he would leave her and the 
fact that widow’s weeds would be becoming to 
her comforted her stricken heart. 

But Mrs. Hathaway felt the mortification about 
to fall upon the family, and could not be har- 
dened to numbness as she thought of her daugh- 
ter’s contemplated sin by groveling thoughts of a 
liberal alimony. 

Nor did Cyn heed the pleading of Amy or the 
advice of Burton. Nothing could move her. 

Mr. Newell remained at Father Hathaway’s sev- 
eral days, hoping to induce Cyn to yield her whim 
ard quietly return with him without creating her 
intended scandal. Willis Newell was not only a 


loving man, but he possessed a proud nature, and 


aside from the hurt to his affections was the pain- 
ful thought of the disgrace of a separation. 

In the most taunting manner Cyn replied to 
his pathetic pleadings. 

‘*I do not love you, and I am tired of living 
with you; so it is useless to say anything more 
about it. I shall petition for a divorce at once 
on the ground of uncongeniality. I never cared 
for you, and now I almost hate you.’’ 

There was then nothing for Willis to do but to 
return to New York; when at last he decided to 
go he humbled himself so far as to ask of his wife 
the privilege of corresponding with her, with the 
concealed hope that he might succeed at a dis- 
tance in what he had personally failed, and induce 
her to retract her decision and promise not to 
seek a divorce. 

‘*You may write to me any time when you care 
enough for the privilege to enclose a soenty- -dol- 
lar bill,’’ was the heartless answer. 

And Willis Newell wrote to Cyn several times, 
complying with those degrading conditions! This 
was from pride, not for love. His hope of chang- 
ing her was vain, and ere long a legal notice 
warned him that his wife was surely taking steps 
to accomplish her purpose. 





This was one of the few separations upon the 
plea of uncongeniality where the complaining 
party had not yet made choice of a successor to 
the former spouse. It was in that respect an 
unusual case, and Cyn shall not suffer from a 
moment’s suspicion of being guilty of the one sin 
that she was innocent of; though without doubt 
her loosely-arranged code of morality would have 
considered a divorced person as perfectly eligible ; 
still she was not yet ‘‘courting,’’ nor making ready 
to file away a new marriage certificate with her 
divorce papers. 


GLIMPSE XX.—THE NEIGHBORS DISCUSS MATTERS, 

‘*Goop-MORNING, Barbara,’’ creaked Granny 
Gray’s shrill voice, as Baby Bell, without rapping, 
opened the kitchen door of neighbor Gray’s cot- 
tage. 

Granny Gray was one of those pleasant charac- 
ters that are always engaged principally in teach- 
ing the neighborhood the correct way and manner 
of living and doing. She had long ago been 
digusted that Barbara Bell should be by every one 
called ‘‘ Baby,’’ and she had said, ‘‘I mean to set 
an example by always calling her Barbara, that’s 
what I’m going to do.” You've all seen this 
neighborhood ‘‘ example,’’ have you not ? 

‘*Good-morning, granny,’’ said Baby pleas- 
antly; ‘* how are you feeling this morning ?’’ 

‘* Pretty well, pretty well; have you heard that 
Cyn Hathaway, Meredith, or Newell, or whatever 
you call her, is getting a divorce from her husband? 
Says she don’t like him; pretty time of day to 
think of that. Ain’t he done enough for her? 
Why, she has boarded at a hotel, they say, ever 
since she was married, and she has done no kind 
of work at all; everything has been done for her. 
I have had to work for my living, and I shall not 
feel sorry to see her come down a little.”’ 

“Tt is a very sad affair, granny, and I am truly 
sorry for all concerned. Willis Newell is a very 
fine man, of a proud nature, and he will not easily 
recover from such a shock as this. Then there is 
Amy; it will hurt her future; people will fear that 
the daughter may inherit her mother’s faults of 
temper.”’ 

‘*Temper! I don’t care for that. But it does 
seem to me there is judgment to come upon her 
for dressing so much better than I ever could, or 
any of her neighbors. And then she has never 
had to work, but has always been sporting her 
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fine feathers, and pretending to be better than 
other folks. I can’t abide her.’’ 

‘1 do not envy Cyn the luxuries she has had.”’ 

Granny almost sprang from her chair as she 
shrieked : 

‘‘T don’t envy her, nor you needn’t insinuate 
that Ido; and I can tell you, Barbara Bell, that 
I don’t think much either of folks getting their 
living pottering over fuss and feathers. ’Tain’t 
according to Scripture. I always had to work, to 
earn my living by the ‘sweat of my brow,’ and I 
always expect to. I can’t have three or four bon- 
nets a year, nor have ’em all trimmed with span- 
gles.’’ Here she glanced spitefully at Baby’s neat 
bonnet of black lace and beads with its one crim- 
son rose, SO as not to be considered mourning. 
«Cyn has got to come down, I tell ye, and I’m 
glad on’t, whatever you think about her luxuries 
and laziness.’’ And granny scowled darkly. 

Such people as Mrs. Gray are to be found in 
every community. They cannot bear to see 


others enjoy luxuries they cannot themselves 
afford. You must eat what they eat, drink what 
they drink, think as they think, dress as they 


dress, associate with those that associate with 
them, or be tongue-lashed by them whenever they 
are not too busy with others to attend to your 
affairs. 

GLIMPSE XXI.—UNEXPECTED NEWS. 

A MESSENGER from the village post-office brought 
two letters for Mrs. Newell. One was in a strange 
handwriting, and post-marked New York; the other 
was from her lawyer, and this Cyn opened first. 
The case, the lawyer said, would come up at the 
December term; as yet Mr. Newell had taken no 
notice of the papers served upon him, and it was 
not known whether he intended to oppose them 
ornot. Cyn fell into thought upon reading this, 
and wondered if it would be impossible to gain 
a separation with alimony upon the single plea 
of incompatibility. Separation without alimony 
would not suit her purposes at all; she would 
never have dreamed of leaving her husband had 
she not thought that nowadays marriage was con- 
sidered generally as little more than an ordinary 
partnership, to be dissolved any day by mutual 
consent, and a new one formed as soon as should 
be desired. 

Cyn was gradually learning that her ideas of 
law were rather crude; that all of the States did 
not conduct their legal business in the loose 





manner she had thought, and that when a woman 
desired alimony, she would be called upon to 
make charges and prove them. Now, she was 
earnestly thinking what accusation she could 
bring and best sustain with a reasonable amount 
of plausibility. Let us follow her mental charges: 

‘IT do not love him; he is not a handsome 
man; I find myself constantly contrasting him 
with my first husband, and that makes me like 
him less; he is not willing to defray the expense 
of my son’s legal education, but thinks that Bur- 
ton ought to live within his income; he would 
not goto Europe last season, much as I desired 
to go; he thought we had best wait a year or two, 
and he knew that I never liked to wait; then I 
had rather have plenty of money and live away 
from him, and so he ought to allow me a hand- 
some sum, and I think these reasons ought to 
satisfy anybody.”’ 

Whether the court would have esteemed Cyn’s 
complaints good and sufficient cause, and so have 
made her a single woman again, will never be 
known, for just here her eyes fell upon the other 
letter, her sluggish curiosity was aroused, and she 
languidly tore it open. What could it contain 
that should arouse her quiet gracefulness to an 
almost fiery enthusiasm? Quickly she hurries for 
writing materials, and writes to her lawyer: “ Sus- 
pend all proceedings until you hear from me 
again.’”? Then she inquires rapidly about the 
time of day, trains, boats, and all manner of con- 
veyances as she flies hither and thither, packing 
her trunk, sending Amy here to fetch that, and 
there to get this. Amy tried to understand her 
mother’s incoherent explanation, but she could 
not, it was all so mixed up with her orders about 
the packing of her trunk, and the carriage that was 
to come to take her to the station. Remorsefully 
she thought, ‘‘Oh, why did I not wait; this is 
better than a divorce!’’ For the first time in her 
life Cyn acknowledged to herself that she had, in 
the light of succeeding events, rather overreached 
herself. Circumstances were proving her mistake ; 
if she could have controlled her impatience, and 
for awhile longer had made pretense of loving 
Willis, she might have easily induced him to give 
her everything when he came to know that he 
must die, as the letter from an officious acquaint- 
ance of his told her he was soon likely to do. 
It really seemed like premeditation upon his part 





| to deprive her of his property, for of course he 
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would make a will unless she could reach New | in the sitting-room beyond until such time as they 
York in season to seek a reconciliation. She | should be wanted. 
never doubted her power to do this; the ‘‘stakes’” | In faint tones Willis gave the lawyer his instruc- 
were heavy, and she would willingly perjure her- tions; they were few and to the point. Sadly he 
self to secure them. | gazed around the room and thought of his deso- 
_ lated life, and while listening to the scratch of the 
GLIMPSE XXII.—IN THE DEATH CHAMBER. lawyer’s pen he wandered back in memory to the 
WuiLe Cyn, with glowing face, was making early days of his married life, and tried to recall 
preparations to take the first train to the boat- | each event and question the past, to learn if he 
landing, anxiously hoping to reach New York and | might not have been in the wrong. 
become reconciled to her husband, that she might | But even now, upon his death-bed, he could 
for the second time becomingly accept her weeds | hot feel but that he had done all that could have 
and the widow’s portion, and was enthusiastically | been done for peace, unless he had put his fortune 
thanking her usual good fortune that the case had | into her hands; and, basing his calculations upon 
not yet come to trial, a far different scene was | what she had spent in her widowhood, it would 
being enacted in a darkened room upon the | not have taken her long to squander even his 
second floor of the hotel in New York, where the | handsome competency if the opportunity had 


sick man lay. 


When Willis Newell was taken sick, the land- | 


lord and his wife had shown him every possible 
attention that their natural kindliness of heart, 
added to their deep sympathy for him in his 
domestic affliction, could suggest. 

As the weeks passed on, and he continued to 
fail, they won his consent to send for his only 
brother and his wife. No one thought of send- 
ing for Cyn, or noticing her at all. She had for- 
feited her claims. 


The medical men could find no sufficient physi- | 


cal cause for his failure of strength and apparently 
rapidly approaching death. 
seemed daily to lessen the strength of the heart’s 
action, and when the landlady confidentially in- 
formed the physician that up to the time of Mrs. 
Newell's desertion of her husband his health had 
been good, that since that time he had ‘never 
held his head up, nor eaten enough to keep a 
canary-bird alive,’’ the doctor said it was the 
blow to his pride and affections; for such troubles 
they had no prescription. 

When told that his days were numbered, he 
sent for a lawyer, that he might prepare that will 
and testament which we are all prone to neglect 
until Death stares us in the face. 


Upon this very day, and almost at the very | 
moment that Cyn was packing, full of happy | 
Creams of a rich widowhood, the lawyer was seat- | 


ing himself beside the bed whereon lay the now 
wasted form of Willis Newell, who was unsteadily 


breathing out the last moments of his ruined life. | 


Witnesses had been summoned, and were waiting 


Mental depression | 


| been given her. 
He remembered the surprise with which he had 
| learned soon after his marriage that Cyn was 


| nearly penniless. Not that he would have cared 


| for that fact, except as it clearly indicated that he 
"had wedded a reckless, extravagant woman. Cyn 


| had yearly been encroaching upon her principal, 
| until she had but a few hun@reds left. To indulge 
| one’s taste at that expense, is to set out upon the 
road leading to dependence upon public charity, 
unless one makes a short turn and a hasty retreat. 
Willis’s next sharp lesson was to take in the 
fact that she had married him solely to replenish 
her depleted funds. 
The lawyer's voice recalls him from these un- 
| pleasant reminiscences. We, too, will listen as he 


| reads aloud the will for Mr. Newell’s approval. 
| 


‘* New York, N. Y., June roth, 18 
‘*T, Willis Neweil, feeble in body, but of sound 
mind, do hereby proclaim this to be my last will 
and testament, and by this act revoke all previous 
wills. I give unto my beloved brother, Jacob 
| Newell, all my bank stock in —— Bank. Also 
all my furniture, pictures, books, and papers in 
my rooms at ——*Hotel, New York, or in the 
| office at my place of business, street, N. Y. 
Also all my right, title, and interest in the firm of 
‘Ketchum & Newell,’ —— street, N. Y.’’ 
‘*In presence of } 
eo (Signed).” 
‘* That is all right,’’ said Mr. Newell faintly. 
The lawyer raised him up, placing the pillows 
| carefully around him for support, and stepped to 
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the door to call the witnesses that they might see 
Willis Newell sign the instrument. 

They came in, and were greeted by a smile of 
recognition from their old friend; the pen was 
placed in his hand, a change passed over his 
face, his fingers relaxed their grasp, the inky pen 
dropped from them, and left its traces upon the 
snowy sheet—the will was, and would remain for- 
ever, unsigned ; Willis Newell was dead, and Cyn 
was left a richer widow than at Burton’s death. 
Lucky Cyn! 


GLIMPSE XXIII.—CYN ARRIVES. 

Ir was the morning after Willis Newell’s death 
and the body was sleeping in a casket in room No. 
32 as a strikingly handsome woman was ushered 
by an attentive servant (a¢faché is the thing 
nowadays) into the public parlor. This woman 
had traveled all night, but her face was fresh and 
self-sufficient, though she had not quite decided 
upon her line of action, and thought to rest here 
a moment and think. 

Later she stood before the desk, ordered a 
room, gave directions for having her trunk sent 
up, and then registered her name, ‘‘ Mrs. Willis 
Newell.”’ 

The colored porter took the trunk upward, and 
as Mrs. Newell passed out into the corridor the 
obsequious clerk allowed his feelings to come to 
the surface, and his lip curled with genuine scorn, 
for the whole story was well known at the hotel. 
Calling a boy to take his place for a moment, he 
hastened to inform the landlady of the latest 
arrival, 

Meanwhile Cyn was adorning herself in her 
room, thinking to take her husband’s weakened 
heart by storm with a sight of the beauty that he 
once loved; then there would be doctors present 
of high professional reputation and perhaps of 
wealth, and one never knows, you know, what 
may happen! Stranger things have been than 
that. 

Just as she was about to descend to her hus- 
band’s room to charm him into forgiving her and 
bequeathing her his wealth, the door opened and 
the landlady entered with a stern face, and fol- 
lowed by the porter, who had but just left the 
room. j 

Cyn was puzzled, but with her queenly gracious- 
ness advanced cordially to greet Mrs. Otis. That 
lady was blind to Cyn’s outstretched baby fingers, 





or rather she felt a recoil from them, as if they 
had been dipped in blood. 

‘*Mrs. Newell, please relock your trunk; the 
porter will remove it to the sidewalk, and you 
must follow it at once.’’ 

‘* What indignity is this? I do not understand 
it at all. I have come to nurse my husband, and 
was about to go down to his room. I thought it 





might alarm him were I to appear with my wraps 
on; that it would seem more natural and home- 
like were I to go in as though I had been here all 
the time ; one has to be very careful about a sick 
How is he—quiet this morn- 


person’s nerves. 
ing?”’ 

‘*Very,’’ answered Mrs. Otis dryly. ‘‘ But we 
are wasting words; you must leave at once; so 
long as Willis Newell’s body lies in this house 
you cannot remain under the same roof.’’ 

‘*You have no right to turn any traveler out of 
this hotel that chooses to stay and pays his bill. 
I will pay you in advance, if you wish.’’ Mrs, 
Otis made a gesture of repulsion as Mrs. Newell 
offered her money ; the porter obeyed her motion, 
and without waiting for Cyn to lock the trunk, 
he had done so and tossed the key on the table 
beside Mrs. Newell’s bonnet and gloves. 

Mrs. Otis convinced Cyn that in defiance of 
custom, law, or precedent, for once she should 
expel a traveler from the house, and Cyn was 
forced to leave with meagre information as to 
how or when her husband had died. 

Legally, perhaps, Mrs. Otis was wrong; in fact 
I know that she was; but morally she was right, 
and she has always had my greatest respect for 
that act. 

Cyn would never make any ado about it, for 
she was too shrewd to publish her own disgrace ; 
but through some mysterious channel the news 
reached her country home before she returned. 

The funeral was at the ‘‘ Church of the Mes- 
siah,’’ and there at last Cyn forced her way into 
the position of first mourner; she knew that Tacob 
Newell would not cause a scene at church; so 
here she was at last in the blackest of crape and 
the whitest of caps bewitchingly attractive, and 
won much sympathy, as she was afterward pointed 
out upon the boat and railroad-train, as a recently 
bereaved widow, whose husband was being trans- 
ported to the restful, homelike cemetery of his 
native village. 

‘¢ How thankful I am that he did not succeed in 
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GLIMPSE XXIV.—THE BELLS TALK OF CYN. 

‘*HavE you seen Cyn since her return from 
New York, Baby?’’ asked Fred, a few weeks after 
the events recorded in the last chapter. 

** Yes, I called upon Amy and thereby saw her | 
mother, and one could not say of her ‘that she | 
was not much depressed nor very much elated,’ 
as Dr. Knap very dryly remarked of old Mr. 
Gray’s widow, for Cyn did seem excited with 
joy; I suppose because she was not cut off by the 
will. But how was that, Fred? I have always 





understood that a man could not ignore his wife’s 
claim to her ‘dower’; that the ‘mighty arm’ of | 
the law gave a married woman certain claims 
upon her husband’s estate that could rot be dis- 
puted.”’ 

‘*So the law does in our State; though you 
women,’’ with a roguish look at his sister, ‘‘ will 
persist in asserting that estate laws discriminate 
in favor of the male survivor; first, then, Willis 
Newell owned no ‘ real estate’ ; secondly, the law 
in New York, as regards personal property, is 
different from ours; it is very different if a hus- 
band could legally ‘ will it away’ from his wife at 
his pleasure. Here the wife is entitled to the 
‘ profit’ of a one-third interest in all her husband’s 
real estate—during her life ; if there are children, 
she has one-third of his ‘ personal’ estate, and the 
children take the remainder; if there are no 
children, she has one-half the personal property, 
and his relatives the remainder. In New York, 
if there is no will, the widow first has two thou- | 
sand dollars (if there is that amount) and one-half | 
the remainder of the personal property. So not- | 
withstanding the fact that Cyn does not deserve a 
farthing, she will have a handsome sum. Jacob | 
Newell, of course, will have the remainder; 1 wish | 
he were to have the whole; but no one can dispute 
Cyn’s legal claim. We could wish that Willis 
might have lived until the divorce was decreed, 
or, better than that, that he might have been 
allowed to sign that will and thus have cut her off | 
without a dollar.’’ 

‘*T am very sorry for Amy; this disgraceful 








people shun her, lest the daughter should inherit 


signing that will!’’ thought Cyn, as the train | the iniquity of the mother,” said Baby thought- 
neared the station where she had given him his 
death-blow. 

Are you haunted ever, Madame Cyn? 


fully. 


‘*No one of any judgment will ever suspect 
Amy of being like her mother; her very move- 


| ments betray the honesty of thought that actuates 
| them,’’ exclaimed Fred hotly. 


Baby did not appear to notice this outburst of 
Fred’s, but quietly continued her work and con. 


_versation, gradually leading it from the Newells 


and Merediths, well knowing that to dwell upon 
the thoughts roused by these families was not 
healthy for either of them. 

Fred and Baby still continued to live quietly 
at the old homestead, though Fred occasionally 
threatened to go West and establish a branch 
business of his brother George’s house in New 
York, an art-decorative establishment. 

Baby long ago decided to remain Baby Bell 


| during life, and though she wore no weeds nor 
| rode in any of the funeral carriages, yet there 
| was One that read her heart as she stood with 


the neighbors in a group and watched the bearers 
as they lowered into its. narrow bed all that was 
mortal of Willis Newell; One that saw all and 
comforted the sad and lonely heart in his own 
tender way. 

If Fred thought of marriage, for some reason his 
thoughts were well concealed from the world. 
Baby alone knew of his secret and he guessed at 
her knowledge only by her tender avoidance of 


| anything in connection therewith that might pain 


him. 
George had a growing family and almost at all 
times of the year some of his children might be 


seen at Aunt Baby’s, or riding to and from the 
| city with that best and most indulgent of uncles— 


Fred Bell. 


GLIMPSE XXV.—SETTLING THE ESTATE. 

VAINLY did the Newell family regret that Willis 
was not permitted to consummate that will; it 
was so ordered by a higher power whose ways are 
not as ours. 

It does not accord with our ideas of justice, that 
the woman who by her cruelty had wounded him 
unto death, the woman that had stood ready to 
secure a divorce from him by any means, however 
disgraceful or slanderous, that the difficulties of 


| the case might demand, should now stand in as 
affair annoys her, and it will make honor-loving | 


favorable a position as regarded the estate as the 
bereaved widow only should. 
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The divorce had, fortunately for her, not even 


come to trial; Mr. Newell had died before the 
completion of his design, and in consequence 
Cyn was a happy widow. 


Jacob Newell being the only brother, and the | 


conjugal difficulties of Willis and Cyn having been 
brought to the knowledge of the court, Jacob 


secured letters of administration upon his brother’s | 


estate in disregard of the widow’s claim to that 
position. 

Newell’s partner, Mr. Ketchum, meanwhile had 
not been idle; from the beginning of his partner’s 
illness the worst had been predicted; so, witha 
dishonest hand, he had been expertly examining 
the books and placing them in order for the 
inspection that would likely soon be ordered. 

Well (for himself) did he perform his work, and 
when Jacob Newell came to examine papers and 
accounts, the figures unblushingly asserted that 
each partner’s stock had depreciated nearly one- 
half, despite the fact that heretofore both parties 
had represented their business as unusually flour- 
ishing. 

Jacob Newell was morally positive that the estate 
was being grossly swindled, yet he was without 
proofs such as would oblige the thief to disgorge. 





There was but one consolation in this inevitable 
disappointment, and that was, that Cyn’s portion 
| was just so much smaller. All of Willis’s friends 
| were quite resigned to Ketchum’s act, as it was 
| very bitter to them that Cyn should be benefited © 
by his death. 

Cyn, of course, heard of all the disparaging 
comments made upon her and her marriages by 
the neighbors, and, loving admiration and ap- 
probation, she sought to dispel the unfavorable 
opinions of her neighbors by erecting, in the rural 
cemetery where his body had been interred, a 
marble shaft to the memory of ‘* My Loved Hus- 
| band’; a shaft that attracted as much attention 

in its lonely grandeur amid the plain headstones 
| that marked the other graves as Cyn herself did 
| when in comparison with her humble neighbors. 
But the true-hearted friends of Willis Newell 
_ were not to be blinded to Cyn’s deadly sins by 
the gleaming of that highly-polished shaft. The 
one shaft, amid acres of ordinary headstones, at- 
tracted as much attention as Cyn desired, though 
of a different nature. Some said it pointed upward 
to heaven as a warning, that from thence Cyn’s 
punishment should surely descend ! 
(To be concluded.) 
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By TuHeEo. B. WILLIAMs. 


ASIDE, and in an upper room, 
Quite unbeknown to passers-by, 
Together live my plants and I; 

For them I care, for me they bloom. 


They clamber o’er my window so, 
That, could I hear some sweet bird’s tune, 
’Twould seem within like sunny June, 
Though all without is bleak with snow. 


I love them, for with tender care 
I've watched them twine and intertwine; 
Yes, love them—they are truly mine; 
For me they grow and blossom there. 


Sweet plants! they upward reach for light ! 
And so I search myself to’see 
If there be aught of grace in me 

To lift me up from Wrong to Right. 


Their blossoms cast a perfume round, 
And even make my lonely cell 
A place wherein I joy to dwell; 
Do I with power like this abound ? 


Where’er I am do I impart 
Such joy and peace, such love and grace, 
As make the world a happier place ? 

Do I make glad one lonely heart ? 


Ah, plants of mine! ah, well-tried friends! 
The lessons your mute blossoms teach 
Are more to me than sermons preach: 

Their silent pleading never ends. 


Throughout my life forever bloom! 
Climb toward the light within my heart! 
Through noise and worry of the mart 
Shed round my thoughts your glad perfume ! 
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FANCY-WORK. 


By Marian Forp. 


In the last number the “ Italian double-stitch’’ 
and the ‘‘ parted cross-stitch’? were carefully ex- 
plained and illustrated, and full directions were 
given for making those extremely useful and pretty 
articles—chair-covers. In the present article we 
resume the subject of the last paper, and give 
descriptions of many other useful and tasty articles. 
And first, an article is described closely related to 
the last. 

CHAIR-STRIPES. 

Embroidered chair-stripes are always in so much 
demand, that the beautiful design illustrated in 
Fig. 28 will no doubt be greatly admired. The 
foundation may be rep, cloth, felt, velvet, linen, 
mummy-cloth, or sateen, the embroidery being 
executed in satin-stitch and stem-stitch. The 
shade of dull red, known as Pompeian red, forms 
a very effective background. Work the leaves, 
stems, and tendrils in shaded olive-green, the 
flowers green, with shaded purple border, the sta- 


mens and pistils brown, with a yeilow ground, 
and the buds white, with a few green stitches. 
The same selection of colors may also be used on 
a black, light-gray, or écru ground. 

This design is equally handsome for mantel and 
curtain lambrequins, also for the plush and felt 
bands used to trim portiéres. 


MACRAME LACE. 

Many persons who wish to make the fashionable 
and pretty Macrame lace will be glad to have 
directions for manufacturing at home a ‘‘ pillow,”’ 
which is an excellent substitute for those sold at 
the stores. This may be done by covering a large 
brick with flannel and list, and then putting over 





it an outer cover of a dark material, or by making 
a case of strong linen, nine inches long, cutting | 
two circles, five inches in diameter, and sewing | 
together like a bolster. This must be filled very | 
full and firmly with hay, and then supplied with | 
an outside cover of cashmere. The threads are | 
fastened to the pillow by winding them around | 
large pins, which are thrust firmly into the cushion. | 
The materials generally used are Italian twine, or | 
thick thread, but sometimes silk is employed in | 
making trimmings for neck-ties, aprons, etc. 


‘not to be forgotten. 


Fig. 29 illustrates a pattern of Macrame lace in 
two shades of silk. It is commenced with twenty 
double threads, eight dark and twelve light, and 
worked as shown in illustration. Made in silk, it 
is intended for dresses, but the same design in 
twine forms an extremely pretty trimming for 
chairs, foot-stool, mantel lambrequins, etc. 

An exquisite table lately shown the writer was 
covered with crimson plush, and trimmed with a 
border of Macrame lace half a yard deep, lined 
with some crimson wool material the same shade 
as the plush. The pattern illustrated in Fig. 29 
would be a very beautiful decoration for the 
‘* clover-leaf’’ tables now so fashionable. 


DARNED NET. 

Fresh patterns for darning net are always eagerly 
sought. Figs. 30 and 31 illustrate simple and pretty 
designs for insertion, and Fig. 32 for edging. 
When strong net is used as a foundation, darned 
with linen floss, this work is substantial enough to 
be used in children’s dresses that must pass fre- 
quently through the wash. The insertion is often 
placed between clusters of tucks, but for very 
little children the entire dress is made of the 
darned net and worn over a colored slip. 

The insertion and the lace are also employed for 
trimming curtains. Not infrequently, especially 
when thick over-draperies are used, the whole 
curtain is made of the net, the insertion and the 
edging being darned directly upon the fabric. 

While the latest novelties in fancy-work of every 


description are eagerly sought by many, the large - 


class who object to ‘‘new-fangled notions,’’ and 
cling to their beloved knitting and crochet, ought 
Grandma, clicking her 
shining needles in her easy-chair, is no less 
pleased with a new pattern for a comfortable 
shawl than her golden-haired granddaughter with 
a fresh design for Kensington art-work or Macrame 
lace. Indeed, there are often hours that can be 
whiled away in knitting or crochet-work, when 
tired eyes and weary mind would be unequal to 
the task of watching the bright colors and fol- 
lowing the intricate patterns of embroidery and 
Macrame, 
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FIG. 28.—DESIGN FOR CHAIR-STRIPE, 
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KNIT SHAWL. 

Fig. 33 illustrates a very pretty knit shawl. 
The materials required are a pound and a half of 
zephyr wool and two needles of medium size. 

The pattern consists of two different rows. 
Begin at one of the front ends with three stitches 
on the needle. 

First Row. 
over needle loosely; two plain, cast thread over. 
Repeat to end of needle. 

Second row. Always knit two, and drop the 
thread cast over needle in the preceding row; the 
thread will be found to have shifted its position, 
as shown in Fig. 34. Widen until the middle is 
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FIG. 29.—BORDER KNOTTED-WORK (MACRAME). 


reached by knitting off crosswise the thread cast 
over by the last stitch, instead of dropping it; 
then narrow to the end by knitting the last two 
stitches and thread cast over as one stitch, Always 
widen and narrow on the straight side. 

For the fringe, draw three threads of wool, nine 
inches long, through every second stitch, and knot 
them. Divide, and knot again. This makes the 
fringe, when finished, four inches long. 


INFANT'S SACK. 
Fig. 35 illustrates a new design for an infant’s 
crocheted jacket. Begin at the bottom by making 
a chain of one hundred and eighteen stitches. 


Knit two plain stitches, cast thread 


First row. Draw the wool through one chain, 
wrap it around the needle,—keep the stitches on 
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Fic, pot NET INSERTION. 


the needle,—draw through the next chain, wrap 
loosely around the needle, etc., to the end of the 
row. In going back, draw the wool through two 
stitches, make one chain, draw thread through 
two, etc., to the end of the row. 

Second row. Wrap loosely around the needle, 
then pick up one stitch, and the wool which was 
wrapped around the needle of the last row and 
the chain-stitch, drawing the wool under the 
chain and through the two stitches, etc., to the 
end. 

The fourth, seventh, tenth, thirteenth, and six- 
teenth rows are decreased by drawing the wool 
through two double stitches. Narrow all the 
rows in that manner, and from the eighteenth 
row on crochet the fronts and back separate, of 
about eleven rows. The fronts each consist of 
fourteen double stitches; the twenty-one double 
stitches between being for the back. Combine 
the back and front at the shoulders by a tight 
chain; make two rows of tight single crochet 
around the neck. The next row around the neck 
is: three triple, one chain, one single, one chain 
into each single of preceding t row. Draw a cord 


FIG. 31.—DARNED NET INSERTION. 


and tassel through this row to tie the jacket; a 
row of shells finishes the neck. 





For the sleeve make forty chain-stitches, crochet 
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one plain row, cut the thread, turn the work so 
that the wrong side shows the edge, and pro- 
ceed to the pattern. Crochet twenty-four rows 
from the side edges up, drop one stitch in the 


Y~ 

















| beads, and the foundation filled in with cut black 


jet ones, producing a very handsome effect. 
After completing the embroidery, press the rim 


| down with an iron, and begin the crocheting with 


colored silk. The first two rows 
are worked around in single crochet ; 
the next three in single as far as the 
handle is fastened ; from here on use 
double-crochet around the top. Now 
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FIG, 32.—-LACE, DARNED NET, 


middle of the fourteenth, and every second row 
from there on, so that the twenty-fourth row has 
only fourteen double stitches. Close sleeve, and 
crochet to the jacket by a tight chain. The pat- 
tern of the shell lace illustrated in Fig. 36 is 
crocheted around the whole jacket. 
clearly shows the pattern of the jacket. 
The pretty purse illus- 
trated in Fig. 38 is com- 
posed of two kinds of fancy- 
work, bead embroidery and 
crochet. The pattern, 
worked with beads on fine 
canvas, can be readily fol- 
lowed. The design may be 
embroidered in white, black, 
gold, or silver beads, and 
filled in with garnet, opaque 
white, crystal, jet, or blue 
beads. Or, if preferred, the 
beads can be used only for 
the design, and the back- 
ground filled in with silk. 
In the illustration, both 
white and gray beads are 
employed in the embroidery. 
A pretty combination of 
colors is made by using gilt 


Fig. 37) 
' beginning of the needle, put the yarn forward and 


line both parts with fine, thin leather, 
and then sew them together. The 
fringe is of fine steel beads. Fasten 
the purse with back-stitch to the steel 
clasps with chains. 


INFANTS’ SHIRTS. 

Ladies often find it a difficult mat- 
ter to obtain direetions for making 
knit shirts of very small size, and will 

therefore be glad to have the accompanying simple 
directions. 

The materials required for one pair of shirts are 
one skein of white Saxony yarn and two knitting- 
needles (rubber) of medium size. 

Cast forty-nine stitches, knit four stitches at the 


i 
FIG. 33-—KNIT SHAWL. 


beads for the design and black or bright blue | knit one, put forward again and knit seven. Repeat 


for the foundation. A purse of this description, 
intended as a gift for a lady in mourning, had 
the initial and border worked in opaque white 


| till the end of the needle is reached, when there 
| should be sixty-one stitches. 
| Knit one needle. 


Seam one needle. 
Knit one stitch, slip one, and 
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bind it over the next twe~all are knit plain— 
and knit two at the beginning of needle. Put the 
yarn forward and knit one, put the yarn forward 
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FIG. 34.—DESIGN FOR FIG. 33. 

and knit two, narrow twice and knit three. Re- 
peat to the end of the needle. Seam one needle. 
Knit one needle. Knit one stitch, slip one and 
bind it over the next two, which are knit plain, 
etc. Repeat the first three needles until there are 
eleven or twelve shells. 

Next knit two stitches, and seam two alter- 
nately to the end of the needle. Repeat till you 
have knit forty needles. Knit one needle plain. 
Seam one needle. Knit one needle plain. Seam one 
needle. Knit one needle plain. Seam one needle. 

Make holes. ‘This is done by knitting one 


FIG. 35.—CROCHET, INFANT’S SACK. 

stitch, slipping one, knitting two plain, and bind- 
ing the slipped stitch over the two knit ones. 
Repeat to the end of the needle. Knit one 
needle plain. Bind off. 


Sleeve.—Cast thirty-seven stitches. Knit one 





needle. Seam one needle. Knit one needle. 
Knit eight stitches, put the yarn forward and knit 
one, put the yarn forward and knit two, narrow 
twice, knit three stitches, put the yarn forward 
and knit one, put the yarn forward and knit two, 


FIG. 36.—LACE FOR CROCHET SACK. 


narrow twice, knit three stitches, put the yarn for- 
ward and knit one, put the yarn forward and knit 
eight, which completes the needle. 

Seam one needle. Knit one needle. Knit 
nine stitches, put the yarn forward and knit one, 
proceeding as in the needle with eight stitches. 
Seam one needle. Knit one needle. Knit ten 
stitches, put the yarn forward and knit one, pro- 
ceed as in the needle with eight stitches. Seam 
one needle. Knit one needle. Knit eleven stitches, 
put the yarn forward and knit one, proceed as in 
the needle with eight stitches. Seam one needle. 
Knit one needle. Seam one needle, knit one 
needle, seam one needle, knit one needle, seam 
one needle. 


Make holes. Seam one needle, knit one needle, 


FIG. 37.—FOUNDATION OF CROCHET SACK, 

seam one needle. Bind off. If a larger size is 
desired, cast fifty-seven stitches instead of forty- 
nine, and proceed according to directions already 
given. For the sleeve, commence with forty-seven 
stitches and proceed as before. 
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SOCKS FOR BABY DOLLS. 
A novelty in knitting which will be sure to 
please little girls is socks for baby dolls. 


Best 


. 38.—PURSE. 


of all, the directions are so plain that even very 
‘little women”’ can easily learn to make them. 
They have cunning white socks and colored shoes 
exactly like those of the real babies. Half an 
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FIG, 40.—MACRAME LACE FOR BAG, 

ounce of white and half an.ounce of blue single 


zephyr wool, Steel knitting-needles of medium 
size, 


Cast twenty-eight stitches with white wool, knit 

| two needles plain. Make holes. This is done 
by knitting one stitch, slipping one stitch, knit- 
| ting the next two stitches and binding the slipped 
stitch over the two knitted ones. Repeat this to 
the end of the needle. Knit two needles plain. 
Knit two needles with blue wool. Knit two 
needles with white. Make holes. Seam one 
needle. Knit one needle. Make holes. Knit 
one needle. Seam nineteen stitches, leaving the 
rest on a needle. Slip the first stitch, make four 





FIG. 39.—BAG FOR CLOTHES, 


holes, knit one stitch, leave nine on a needle. 
Seam back ten stitches. Knit ten stitches. Make 
holes. Knit one needle. Seam one needle. Make 
holes. Seam one needle. Knit one needle. * Take 
off the ten stitches on a needle. With the needle 
| on the right-hand side of the sock, take up five 

stitches along the side of the instep, knitting them 
| as they are taken up, and cast seven more stitches 
| on the needle. This whole needle is knit with 
blue wool, commencing with the first of the nine 
stitches already on the needle. Knit back plain. 
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Knit all but three stitches and narrow. Knit one 
needle plain. 
narrow. Knit one needle plain. 
three stitches and narrow. 
needle till there are only twelve stitches. left on 


the needle, then bind them off. 


Knit all but 


Still using the blue wool, take up the seven | 


stitches cast out, knitting each one as it is taken 


up, and commencing at the end farthest from the | 


instep. Knit back plain. Knit all but one, slip 


it, knit a white one, put the slipped stitch over | 


the knit one. Knit back plain. Continue in this 
way till the ten white stitches are used. Then 
take up the five stitches along the instep, knitting 
each as it is taken up, and knit the nine white 
stitches formerly taken off on a needle. Knit 
two needles plain. Knit all but three stitches, 
narrow, knit one. Knit two needles plain. Knit 
all but three stitches, narrow, knit one. Knit two 
needles plain. Narrow at the end of every needle 
until there are only twelve stitches remaining, 
then bind off. Sew the little sock together, and 


crochet one row of shell-stitches with blue wool | 


around the top. Draw very narrow blue ribbon 


in and out through the holes around the ankle 


and tie in a neat bow in front. 

Ladies are often solicited for contributions to 
fairs. ‘hey will find that these little novelties are 
made without much expenditure of either effort 
or money, and are at the same time very salable. 


Knit all but three stitches and | 


Now narrow every | 


BAG FOR CLOTHES. 

Another new article, which would find ready 
| sale at fairs, is a bag for soiled clothes, illustrated 
in Fig. 39. The materials are Macrame lace, 
| lined with silk, satin, or wool goods. The lace 
extends only two-thirds of the length of the bag, 
and is finished with a ruche of satin ribbon. The 
_ bottom is completed by a handsome bow of ribbon 
and tassel made of the thread used for the Macrame 
lace. Draw up the bag at the top with silk cord 

and tassels the shade of the lining. Fig. 40 shows 

the pattern of the Macrame lace. 

Very pretty bags are also made of blue and 
white ticking, the blue stripes covered with black 
braid feather-stitched with colored wool, and the 

| white stripes embroidered with bright-hued wools 
in as great a variety of fancy stitches as the 
maker’s skill can compass. 

A plainer style, much liked by many persons 
who wish to have such articles frequently washed, 
is made of stout brown linen, trimmed with rows 
of scarlet braid, three-quarters of an inch wide 
feather stitched with black wool. These rows are 
placed an inch apart and may be arranged in 
regular order, covering the bag to half or three- 
fourths of its depth, or in three groups of four 
rows each, ore at the bottom, one in the centre, 
and one at the top of the bag, just below the 
_ drawing-string, which should be of scarlet braid 

in place of cord and tassels. 








BETTER. 


By ANNA M. BENEDICT. 


*Twas the time when the May was waking 
The flowerets on hillside and plain, 

That he died one morn at day-breaking 
After long months of pain. 


And that morning his bright little daughter, 
Whom Summer had seven times blest, 
Came to her mamma, who caught her 
And fondled her close to her breast. 


And the tears from her mother’s eyes welling, 
And the kiss that set fire to her cheek, 

Her first grief to her young heart were telling 
With a pathos that no words could speak. 


But she thought of the words he had spoken 
Before he had passed away, 

And she said, in a voice that was broken, 
** Dear mamma, if some one to-day 


‘Shall ask how papa is now feeling, 
I shall say, in the words that he said, 
Ile is better—yes, better, revealing 
Alone by my tears he is dead. 


“ But, if it is better, this dying, 
Why, then, should the blinding tears start 
And this sorrowful sobbing and sighing 
Still burst from the heart ?” 
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Bribery at Election.—We hear a good deal nowadays | when the candidates had to be pilloried before the mob, 


about the corrupt practices of politicians, about packed 
primaries and bought nominations, about false counts and 
debauched voters. Probably no kind of political corruption 
is more serious in its moral effect than the use of money in 
the direct purchase of votes. That a good deal of this takes 


place at every election of importance there can be little | 


doubt. For all the stringent laws in many of the States 
upon the subject of bribery, the evil goes on, and rarely is it 
found out and punished, and still more rarely does a con- 
science-stricken candidate refuse to perjure himself by taking 
the oath of office. Indeed, the public conscience seems to 
be so blunted with reference to all sorts of political corrup- 
tions that crimes of this sort are considered venial, and 
convicted criminals, if they are men who have occupied 
high places, are promptly pardoned. 

But our country is not the only one in which corrupt use 
of money in elections is made. If we may place any reli- 
ance upon an article in a recent number of ‘“ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,” Great Britain, the country whose institutions 
are most like our own, suffers from this evil much more 
seriously than we. The well-known conservatism of the 


“Blackwood” and its strong partisan bias must be taken | 


into account in considering any article in its columns. But 
while this may guard us against accepting the conclusions 
which the writer draws from his facts, it will in no wise 
discredit the facts themselves. The article referred to is 
entitled “ Before and After the Ballot,” and its purpose is to 
show that since the widening of the right of suffrage and the 
introduction of the secret ballot in place of the open poll, 
corruption and bribery have not decreased, as the advocates 
of those measures claimed would be the result, but have 
rather increased. A return to the old system is urged. Of 
a canvass and an election under the old system, when candi- 
dates freely paid “ £5 for a single vote and £10 for a 
plumper,” and “did not feel demoralized by the transac- 
tion,” the wfiter gives an exceedingly lively and interesting 
account. The candidates and their agents entered into the 
canvass with the greatest enthusiasm. There was visiting 
of houses by day, and processions and music and flying 
banners in great profusion, and then at night speech-making 
from hotel balconies, and unlimited beer and cakes at the 
bar. Voters were personally visited, and inducements of a 
tangible sort were offered to make them true to the princi- 
ples they had always professed. Money was spent freely, 


openly; the whole period of the canvass and the election | 


was one of general excitement and festivity. 

But since the ballot all this is sadly changed. The excite- 
ment is gone, the brass bands are silent, the cheering is less 
frequent and less enthusiastic. There are agents still, and 
all that, but the whole business of election is in different 
hands and carried on in an entirely different way from of 
old. To quote: “We have done with nomination days, 
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fortunate if they were not overwhelmed with rotten eggs 
and various products of the market-place where the hustings 
were generally erected, and happy frequently to escape 
without broken bones. No rival processions now take 
possession of the High street and keep the town alive by 
smashing windows and breaking heads. Timid voters are 
permitted to vote without, on leaving the polling-booth, find- 
ing themselves hustled and jostled into a jelly by one of the 
rival parties. A dull, gloomy, melancholy event is an elec- 
tion under the ballot.’”’ Of course, in causing these changes 
the author admits that the baHot has been a source of good; 
though still there is in his tone a manifest sympathy with 
“the good old times’? when smashed windows and broken 
heads and the like pleasing episodes served to relieve the 
dullness, the gloom, the melancholy of election time. 

In all other respects the ballot, he maintains, has been the 
source of unmixed evil. Bribery—and here we come upon 
the real object of this article—has ceased to be so open and 
frank as in the old days, but instead of having grown less, 
as was supposed would result when the voting became secret, 
has grown to be a monster of enormous proportions. It is 
no unusual thing now for voters to accept bribes from both 
sides. The expense of “standing” for Parliament has be- 
come so great in many places that only men of the greatest 
wealth can aspire tothe honor. In April, 1880, at Sandwich, 


| Lord Brabourne says the election was not contested because 


no Conservative could be found willing to pay £5000 on 
such an uncertainty; yet the constituency his lordship de- 
scribes as ‘absolutely pure,” the people as a “ mest honest 


| race of men’; and in this region of Arcadian purity and 


honesty it seems that Mr. Brassey had spent £25,000 in two 
elections. Other figures of the same startling character are 
given. The Englishman must pay a good round sum for 
the honor of serving his country without salary in Parlia- 
ment, The voters have principles; oh! of course, but 

So common and flagrant and notorious has the bribery 
become in many boroughs, that the Attorney-General has 
recently introduced into the House of Commons a bill by 
which it is hoped that the growing evil may be checked. 
Bribery is to be made a criminal offense; persons convicted 
of it to be punished with imprisonment; while the legitimate 
expenses of an election are clearly specified, and many 
practices common enough now are to be forbidden. Whether 
this will become a law remains to be seen. It is certainly a 
matter of the greatest urgency and the greatest importance. 

In our country we doubt if the corrupt use of money has 
been so extensive and heinous as it has been in England. 
Yet we speak under correction. But it is well-known that in 
close districts and doubtful precincts, in case of an important 
election, money is freely distributed and votes shamelesly 
bought. 


It is not a pleasant thing to think about. It seems hard 
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to believe that men will barter their principles for money. 
But facts are stubborn things. Many a “ pure’’ and “honest”’ 
—these terms taken as above—voter could adopt literally the 
words of one of Lowell’s keenest satires; 


**] don't believe in princerple, 
But O, I dz in interest.” 


Upon the real purity and honesty of the ballot-box depend 
the future safety and success of representative government. 
The public tone should be raised, the public conscience made 
more sensitive upon this point. Men of character cannot 
afford in any party exigency to lay aside their moral princi- 
ples and te wink at corruption. The success or the failure of 
a party is of small importance as compared with the main- 
tenance of high moral tone and of perfect political probity. 


The Assassination of the Czar.—The newspapers have 
given the full and horrible details of the fearful “ taking off”’ 
of the Autocrat of all the Russias. It cannot be said that the 
news of his death came as a surprise to the world. At any 
time within the last two or three years the intelligence 
would have been received without causing hardly a ripple of 
wonder, so many desperate attempts have been made upon his 
life and so undaunted and determined have been the secret 
conspirators. And yet for all that his death was anticipated, 
the announcement of it caused a thrill of dismay and terror 
in the court circles of royal Europe ;— 


«with a recognizing start 
Nation wildly looks at nation standing with mute lips apart.” 


Successful crime of every sort, and especially political 
crime, is contagious. And it is no wonder that Emperor 
William, of Germany, who has himself so narrowly escaped 
the assassin’s hand on more than one occasion, should have 
been deeply affected by his brother monarch’s frightful 
death. 

The killing of the Czar shows clearly enough, that, with 
the resources which modern science has placed at man’s dis- 
posal, no ruler can long be safe, no matter what precautions 
he may take or how excellent his secret police may be or 
how dreadful his punishments of suspected conspirators, 
provided afew men and women are resolutely determined 
upon his death. But in the case of Russia it seems probable 
that the party to which the Emperor owes his death is 
neither small nor weak. No one knows how widely spread 
the Nihilist organization is. But it is perfectly well known 
that it has been ‘able to attract to itself not only weak and 
vicious socialists and visionaries, spendthrifts, desperadoes, 
and unsuccessful malcontents, such as Cicero describes the 
Catilinarian conspirators to have been, but people high in 
rank and authority, members even of the Czar’s household, 
and, most wonderful of all, students at the universities and 
young women of culture and refinement. The distress and 
discontent of Irish peasants and agitators, the desperation of 
French communists, the wild theories and the growing 
influence of German socialists, the murmurs of the repub- 
licans of Italy and Spain, the presence of heretical and 
subversive social doctrines even in our own favored land, 
are evidences clear enough that throughout our Western 
civilization there is dangerous friction of labor with capital, 





of government and law with the governed and the law- 
restrained. But in no country has the friction been so great 
asin Russia. In no country have the fires of social revolt 
and revolution, hidden though they have been, burned with 
such intense persistency. The efforts to smother them haye 
only added to their wild energy. 

In other countries it is highly probable that the social 
problems will be solved peaceably, that the causes of the 
friction between classes and of the widespread discontent 
will be intelligently sought after, and so far as possible 
removed, without serious outbreak or disturbance, though 
wild fanatics may now and then lose their heads altogether, 
and some riotous outburst like that at Pittsburg may occur 
or some absurd attempt like the recent one to blow up the 
Lord Mayor’s palace may be made. But the condition of 
things in Russia is such that agitation has no legitimate 
channels through which to work. The people have had no 
voice in the counsels of the State, nor have they been 
allowed to make known their distresses and explain their 
wants in the press. So it has long been clear to the politi- 
cal observer that the desperate enthusiasm, the fanatical 
zeal, the martyr spirit of self-abandonment and self-abnega- 
tion which have characterized the Nihilists would result in 
the spilling of royal blood, if not in a reign of terror and 
absolute social anarchy. It was no feeling of ill-will or 
hatred toward Alexander II, personally, we may well believe, 
that actuated the assassins. In aiming a blow at him they 
struck at the system of which he was the most prominent 
representative. 

Now, we have no sympathy with the aims or the methods 
of the Nihilists so far as we understand them, Their one 
doctrine is an absorbing hatred of the present constitution 
of society and government, coupled with an eager and 
unreasoning passion for destruction. All that civilization 
and religion and culture and education have accomplished 
for the amelioration of society and the betterment of man— 
government and church, law and institutions—everything 
they would sweep spurningly and scorningly away. Havoc 
and red ruin their watchword. And what would they give 
their suffering country after they had wrought the destruction 
of all that it now has of fair and beautiful? Ah! they have 
not thought so far as that. Their work is destruction. After 
they have caused a social chaos, others, whose work shall be 
construction, they vaguely dream, shall arise, and a new 
and more beautiful social cosmos shall be their work. But 
first the terrible cataclysm must come. 

Of course we do not believe this. To us it seems worse 
than folly. The world cannot be made better by dooming 
to destruction all that has already been accomplished in 
government and religion, in law and morality, with the 
expectation of establishing upon the ruins so created a new 
society,—this term used, of course, in the broadest sense. 
Society is not a creation, it is an evolution. It reaches back 
for its sources into the dim distance of early times. Every- 
thing which has gone before has contributed to it. Ina 
truer sense than it can be said of an individual, it is “the 
heir of all the ages.” 

And so it secms to us that the Nihilists are upon wrong 
grounds, and are using false methods, though it may be very 
possible, whatever the immediate effect may be, that their 
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red-handed agitation will hasten the coming of a better con- | 


dition of affairs in Russia. It may be safely asserted that 
the day for despotic, autocratic government in Europe is 
gone by. People will no longer patiently submit to it. The 
Russian rulers might as well recognize this at once, for 
recognize it sooner or later they must. The mad passion of 


the Nihilists for destruction might very likely be effectually ! 


checked if a liberal and progressive policy were instituted, 
and fearlessly, unflinchingly, and consistently pursued. 

But the assassination of Alexander II. seems peculiarly 
atrocious. No one, since Peter the Great, has done so much 
for Russiaas he. Through his efforts Russia has been drawn 
into the current of nineteenth-century life and civilization. 
Raised to the throne when Russia was humiliated by the 
failure of the Crimean war, the army demoralized, the coun- 


slaves, he left Russia with the serf free and the land ques- 
tion settled, with universities and schools and railways, with 
the army in magnificent condition, with the shame of the 
Crimean war wiped away by the splendid achievements of 
the late war with Turkey, with the Asiatic boundaries 
widely extended, and with unheard-of improvements and 
reforms in the civil administration. 

That he grew conservative with age, that he had not the 
courage to follow out his changes and reforms to their 
logical conclusion, is no doubt true. He felt, perhaps, that 
the work could not be hastened, while the impatient spirits, 
excited by the strange new impulses which his innovations 
had made possible, have been unwilling to await develop- 
ment along the direction in which he started it, and have 
madly desired the crushing-out of everything, that an abso- 
lutely new beginning, the nature of which they do not 
characterize, might be made. 


The vast majority of Russians, it would seem, regarded 


Alexander II. with affection and enthusiasm. His memory 
will be cherished by them as the great emancipator and 
reformer. Whatever else he may have done, to have set 
free nearly twenty-five million bondsmen entitles him to a 


kind. 
Women’s Rights in France.—It is interesting to notice 


some importance in France. “ That disagreeable type, the 


| the agitation. 


| will prepare the way for those who shall take up the discus- 
prominent and abiding place among the benefactors of man- | 


brushed aside. 
that the Women’s Rights question is beginning to assume | 


female orator,” as a French correspondent of the Nation, 
with hardly the proverbial gallantry of his race, puts it, “ is 
likely to become a frightful evil.” That may be the French- 
man’s way of stating the case, but we feel very sure that 
multitudes of Americans would severely condemn the use of 
the epithet “ disagreeable,’ and deny the justice of pronoun- 
cing the ‘female orator,” under any probable contingency, 
“a frightful evil.” The women have certainly a right to 
make themselves heard in public, and the experience of the 
last few years in our country has shown that the prevailing 
type of female orator with us at least will compare favor- 
ably with the male counterpart. 

Many of the Frenchwomen are claiming equality not 
only of civil rights, where no one will gainsay the justice of 


| their claims, but also of political rights, even that of sitting 
try without roads or schools or universities, the peasants | 


in political assemblies. Of course, the stock objection was 
made to them that there was one function of the State, 
namely, military service, which they could not perform. 
But they reply with great propriety, that the peril and the 
suffering they incur for the benefit of the State in bringing 
children into the world more than offset the work and the 
danger borne in the public defense. What are the suffer- 
ings of the camp and the hazard of battle compared with the 
throes of parturition ? 

The Miss Smiths, of Connecticut, are paralleled by a 
young and pretty Frenchwoman. She not only claimed 
political rights, but she refused to pay taxes so long as they 
were withheld; she even allowed her furniture to be seized. 


| This, of course, produced a sensation, and Mlle. Aubertine 


Auclerc is regarded asa heroine. The younger Dumas adds 
strength to the movement by his championship of the cause 
in a widely-read pamphlet, with the taking title, “ Women 
who Kill and Women who Vote.” Many of the women 
now loudly clamoring for more rights, and denouncing 
tyrants whom they do not specify, are no doubt fanatics and 
demagogues, who lend neither dignity nor respectability to 
But they may be simply the forerunners who 


sion in all candor and sobriety. The question what share 


| women in the future are to take in the State has ceased to 


be one which can be lightly passed over or cavalierly 
It demands candid and courteous discussion 
and a reasonable solution, 
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The Blossom of the Desert.—In the spring the fancies 
of many in the more crowded portions of our country lightly 
turn to thoughts of Western possibilities and prairie homes, 
where they think the struggle for existence will be holiday 
Sport. They start forth with eager hope to pluck the blos- 
som of the desert. They think it wili be a rose. 
sure of it, for are they not to make the great plains “ blos- 
som asa rose”? A full granary in the fall, a herd or a flock 
for future marketing, as the result of their summer's toil, will 


They feel | 


still be ‘‘as the rose’; and there are ne thorns toward the 
setting sun. In the dreams of the hopeful and expectant 
emigrant nothing but of a rose-blush tint shall ever occur 
upon his prospective quarter-section in the wild, free West. 
For the building of a castle in the air he is an architect of 
vast resources; like the witty Sheridan’s opponent in 
Parliament, he “is indebted to his imagination for his 


| facts’?; but he seems not to know that many of these “ facts’ 
| are like Milton’s 








! 
«* ___ flowers 


That never will in other climate grow.’ 


He already feels the dignity of his prospective labor on 
virgin prairie soil. And from the poetic shelf in his library 
he brings to hand a forgotten volume and reads : 


** How blest the farmer’s simple life! 
How pure the joy it yields! 
Far from the world’s tempestuous strife, 
Free ’mid the scented fields !’’ 


Mrs. Osgood prettily confirms his pastoral conviction that 


** Labor is life!—’Tis the still water faileth; . . . 
Keep the watch wound, or the dark rust assaileth. 


And Morris quickens his hopeful zeal with this bit of rural 
enthusiasm : 
** Here, brothers, secure from all turmoil and danger, 
We reap what we sow, for the soil is our own; 
We spread hospitality’s board for the stranger, 
And care not a fig for the king on his throne ; 
We never know want, for we live by our labor, 
And in it contentment and happiness find.’’ 


Yes, as I have seen the discontented townsman, or young 
countryman, getting into harness to go West and corral fort- 
une within a furrow, he is an enthusiast, a poet. His 
becomes the language of hope; he lives among the meta- 
phors of the field and the farm-yard. His good wife, too, is 
earnest to venture absence from friends and trust to luck | 
and hard labor for the promise of a fine estate in a few | 
years. She is a fair scholar, with a taste for books and 
good clothes. At father’s house she even thrummed the | 
piano as interlude to Josiah’s bashful words. Why shouldn’t | 
she and he gather the roses of great fortune in the garden | 
which old goblin geographers misnamed the “ Desert of the | 
West” ? 

Certainly; the old goblin is gone, the new one is come. 
Doubting the guess-work on Olney’s old atlas, they fall in 
love with the zyn/s fatuus of the land map and the florid 
circular of the Wormwood and Gall Railway. It threads 
the most fertile valleys in the new States of Cornucopia 
and Lavish Nature. The soil is as deep as corporate avarice. 
There is an annual rainfall of thirty inches, and a contract 
has been made with the Future for a gradual increase. 

The W. and G. does not ask you to accept its own preju- 
diced statements as to the marvelous fertility of the tracts | 
the Government has generously made over to it, and which 
it offers to actual settlers for a mere nothing, and on long 
time at that. 
the following : 


No, the circular is full of such testimonials as 


“ MAIZEVILLE, L. N., Dec. 1, 1880. 

** HENRY SMOOTHFACE, EsqQ., 

“ Land Agent for the W. and G. R’y. 

* DEAR Sik: In March,’79, I settled on a quarter-section 
of your lands here. I had nothing but a team, wagon, plow, 
some household traps, a wife, and four babies. I housed | 
the family in a dug-out, and the salubrity of the climate is 
such that my horses needed no stabling that spring and | 
summer. I turned over in April fifty acres of sod, planted 
it to corn and potatoes, getting a yield of fifty-four bushels 
to the acre. That paid for all my land, a fair barn, two 
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cows, an extra team, a flock of sheep, and fed the family a 
year. I thought that was doing tolerably well. 

«But in the summer I broke another hundred acres, put 
it all into crops last spring, and now I feel rich, out of debt, 
good house up, orchard growing, fine stock, money to lend, 
and five stacks of wheat still unthreshed. Wheat yielded 


/ me 40 bushels to the acre; oats, 90; corn, II10; potatoes, 


300. Every acre of your land-grant will do as well. Plenty 
of fuel along the streams near by, while the winters are very 
mild. I shall at once take a half-section more. I think 


sometimes I ought to pay you twice what you ask for the 
land. 


Yours obediently, 
“ Maximus YIELDWELL.”’ 
Jane and Josiah read this unvarnished tale of another’s 


| experience, and hasten to pack their trunks and tag them 


“Westward Ho!” They find the sweetest bliss in igno- 


| rance. Yet it were not folly to be wiser. Great expectations, 


as well as meadows, have their aftermath of disappointing 
yield. 

The above “ testimonial” is not an unfair excerpt from the 
reams of printed bait tossed to people of small means by 
public and private land companies in the West. Nor are 
the railway corporations worse than that little corporation, 
one man. Both are human, and make caveat emptor the 
motto for their sales. Each holds a candle to the good 
points, and lets the snuff of silence drop on the blemishes. 

Migration to the woodless plateaus of the West is well, if 
you are well prepared for it. But the one way speedily to 
pluck “the blossom of the desert”? is to carry with you a 
plethoric purse. Yet all the summer in Chicago one sees 
the emigrant trains go forth with many men, women, and 
children, already hungry, scantily clothed, without a hun- 
dred dollars besides their railway tickets, into Western 
Kansas, Nebraska, or Dakota, and one wonders why they 
take such pains to be miserable. Often have I watched the 
“prairie schooner” trailing westward from the Missouri, 
even late in the frosty autumn, all the household goods 
beneath its canvas, and a sorry cow haltered in the rear. I 
have knocked at the slab-doors of such settlers’ shanties, 
sod-houses, and dug-outs. .Nothing within their reach 
“blossomed as the rose.” Life there seemed an endless 
desert, unrelieved by a single oasis. 

Had Morris ever seen such a settler’s cabin, he would 
have struck from his farm ballad the quoted lines : 

“We never know want, for we live by our labor, 
And in it contentment and happiness find.” 


He would, however, have retained very properly the words, 


| “We reap what we sow,” for the pioneer who has little or 


nothing to “ sow,”’ ** reaps” the same. To this class of rash 
and improvident prairie settlers belong the thousands who 
suffered dire distress last winter from lack of food and 
clothing and fuel, who, in many cases, in their efforts to 
seek relief, were frozen to death, and were entombed by the 
drifting snow. It was for such that pastors made appeals, 
and the benevolent-minded formed relief societies. 

No man with a taste for toiling on his own glebe to sup- 
port life needs stroll one thousand or two thousand miles to 
meet his good opportunity. The acres untilled, or half- 
tilled, line many highways in Middle and Eastern States; 
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but it is the greed for much land that is the agricultural 
curse of our country. Twenty years ago much of Illinois 
was parceled into great farms; but they have bankrupted 
their lords, and their men-servants are growing rich on the 
fragments. The farmer of limited money should limit his 
land. Thus will he sooner double his money. A garden 
on the Atlantic outyields a farm at the foot of the Rockies. 
And the farm forty miles from a locomotive in this age is the 
barrenness of desolation and delusion! You may dream 
that it is all your own, but surely you are “ working it on 
shares” with drought and transportation. J.C. A. 


A Rare Talent.—The faculty of drawing out of persons 
with whom one is conversing the best there is in them— 
brighter things even than they suppose themselves capable 
of—is the rare gift with which Nature has endowed some 
George Eliot was a most charming person in con- 
versation, though she was a woman of few words, because 
of her intuitive insight into the thoughts of others. A few 
words would put her into possession, not of what they said, 
but of what they would fain have said, and she would so 
improve upon it that ordinary people went away charmed 
with her who had made them for once at least feel them- 
selves to be wise. Long afterward, perhaps, she would 
recall to their remembrance the wise or witty things which 
they could hardly believe themselves to have said, and 
which they assuredly never would have said but for her 
quickening influence. 


women, 


This trait recalls two women of an earlier generation, 
widely known in the society of their time, but whose names 
now live only through the fame of others—Mrs. Basil Mon- 
tagu and Mrs. Bryan Waller Procter (Barry Cornwall). 
both mother and daughter were brilliant talkers, which 
George Eliot, it is said, was not, but like her they had the 
gift of bringing out all that was brightest and wittiest in 
those with whom they conversed. Like George Eliot, too, 
they were fond of recalling, at a later day, the bright things 
which had been said under their stimulating influence, and 
it is said that they were even addicted to the princely gener- 
osity of giving away, to right and left, the pearls and dia- 
monds which had fallen from their own lips. Those whose 
self-control and generosity have ever been put to the test of 
hearing some of their own best sayings attributed to another, 
will best know how to admire these exceptional women. 

It was Mrs. Montagu, it will be remembered, whose con- 
versation was so pungent that Thackeray and Kinglake 
used to call her “ Our Lady of Bitterness,’’ and under that 
title she is alluded to in “ Eothen.” L. S.-H. 


The Future of the English Language.—It is interest- 
ing to notice how small portions of the earth’s surface have 
been the home—the central hive—of those civilizations and 
civilizing forces which have been most potent, most exten- 
sive, and most wide-reaching in the history of the world. 
One thinks at once of the Egyptians in the narrow Nile 
Valley; of the Jews whose land was only from Dan to 
Beersheba; of the Greeks with their ragged bit of mainland 
and tiny isles of the sea, 


‘* Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose and Phcebus sprung”’ ; 





of the Romans on their seven hills by famous Tiber 
stream, and of the mighty influences which emanated from 
these narrow territories. In modern times, the Anglo-Saxon 
race, with little England for its home-land, is repeating the 
story of the older civilizing races. No candid observer will 
hesitate in the opinion that the Anglo-Saxon race is at the 
present time doing more for the civilization, the advance- 
ment, the development of the world, than any or all other 
races combined. Anglo-Saxon enterprise is opening Africa, 
is governing India, is enlightening China and Japan, is 
settling the islands of the sea. In North America the 
Anglo-Saxons are already predominant, and their influence 
is constantly increasing in other parts of the Western world. 

Wherever English and Americans go they take their lan- 
guage with them. Every Anglo-Saxon community becomes 
an English-speaking centre. There is not a clime in the 
world where English hymns are not sung and English 
prayers offered. Hand in hand with the opening of new 
countries and the establishment of new commercial posts 
goes the language in which Shakspere wrote and Shelley 
sung. And when one considers this steady progress in the 
most distant and diverse parts of the earth and the wonder- 
ful rapidity with which the millions of our people are 
increasing, it does not seem a very foolish or absurd idea to 
dream of the time when English shall be the language of 
the world—the universal tongue, or, at any rate, as near that 
as the world will ever see. Such being the “ manifest des- 
tiny” of our mother-tongue, it would seem the part of 
wisdom and common sense to make it more simple and 
rational in its ways of spelling. The efforts of scholars in 
this direction should receive the favor and encouragement 
of all. Everything which facilitates the acquisition of the 
language will accelerate the rapidity of its conquests. 

A recent London paper, the Vonconformist, in comment- 
ing upon the American census, speaks as follows of the 
advancement of the English language : 

“The first thing that strikes us is the enormous ratio in 
which the increase of English-speaking people exceeds that 
of any other race in the world. It is true that a large pro- 
portion of American immigrants are not Engiishpnor even 
Irish or Welsh. But whether they be German or Italian or 
Norse, emigrants from Europe find themselves absorbed in a 
vast federation of communities of which not merely the lan- 
guage, but the traditions, the racial antecedents, the common 
law, literary inheritance, and, even in a very true sense, the 
historic memories, are all English. Germans may maintain 
their newspapers and their ‘ vereins’ of all sorts; they may 
be aggregated here and there in communities of which 
German remains for generations the speech of social life. 
But, after all, the necessities of general commerce and poli- 
tics and law, of local and State elections, are, in the long 
run, too strong for them, and they must needs take Hans 
Breitmann’s advice to ‘ondoochify themselves,’ at least so 
far as concerns language and political ideas. No one 
dreams that anything, not even the dreaded deluge of 
Chinese, can now imperil the undisputed sway of Shaks- 
pere’s and Milton’s language over the vast range of the 
North American Continent. New Zealand and Australia 
are equally secured. If one language ever prevails over the 
Indian Peninsula, it must be English; and everywhere else 
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—in Africa, in South America, in China, in Japan—influ- 

ences are at work and centres are already established which 
make it certain that the language to be extended on the | 
ruins of local dialects will sooner or later be English. Even 
now the statistics of the British Empire and the United States 
show that our language is spoken by at least 100,000,000 as 
their native tongue; while to more than double that number 
it is rapidly becoming essential not only for their conven- | 


ience, but for their welfare. No language ever spoken by 


| man has opened a field for literature such as this. The 


Chinese undoubtedly far exceed these numbers, but th: 
people of various provinces are mutually unintelligible. Ou 
great poets and historians and prophets have had a mission 
vaster than they knew. They wrote in what may one day 


| be the mother-tongue of the whole world.” 





LITERATURE AND ART. 


It is always a great pleasure to have occasion to speak of 
those whose very names awake a thousand delightful asso- 
ciations, Longfellow and Whittier have secured so sure a | 
position in our hearts, that every new thing from their pens | 
or every new form into which their thoughts are put is | 
received with heartfelt thankfulness. We gladly accept | 
what they proffer us, and should feel very shabby indeed did 
we think of criticising the gift. 

In “ The King’s Missive and Other Poems’’ (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston) we have Whittier’s last poems col- 
lected. Most of them have already appeared in some other 
place, but we are thankful to have them together in perma- 
nent shape. The same qualities that have so long endeared 
Whittier to our American hearts are manifest in these last 
utterances. His delight in Quaker themes is seen in ‘“‘ The 
King’s Missive,’’ in which is described the bringing by 
Shattuck, the Quaker, to stern old Governor Endicott, the 
King’s letter directing the release of the Quakers at that 
time suffering in prison. The haughty governor was hum- 
bled, and obeyed the mandate. The prison-doors were 
thrown open, the captives went forth with praise and thanks- 
giving. 

“So passed the Quakers through Boston Town, 
Whose painful ministers sighed to see 
The walls of their sheep-fold falling down, 
And wolves of heresy prowling free. 
But the years went on and brought no wrong ; 
With milder counsels the State grew strong, 


As outward Letter and inward Light 
Kept the balance of truth aright.” 


“Abram Morrison” is another Quaker theme, but of a 
homelier nature; and in many of the other poems the gentle, 
kindly, loving Quaker spirit is bodied forth most winningly. 

“* We cannot hold the hands of choice 
That touch or shun life’s fateful keys ; 
The whisper of the inward voice 
Is more than homilies.”” 


Pure, simple, placid is his trust. 


‘* I suffer with no vain pretense 
Of triumph over flesh and sense, 
Yet trust the grievous providence, 


How dark soe’er it seems, may tend, 
By ways I cannot comprehend, 
To some unguessed, benignant end ; 


That every loss and lapse may gain 
The clear-aired heights by step of pain, 
And never cross is borne in vain.” 


None of the poems pleased us more than ‘* The Minister’s 
Daughter.” The saintly Puritan preacher, enmeshed in the 
logical toils of that savage old Calvinism in which our 
fathers, strangely enough, took a sort of grim delight, is 
freed from the tangle of his “faith’s unreason” by the 
prattle of his little daughter as they pass home together, 
admiring the song of birds and the bloom of orchards, after 
he had preached 

** of the primal fall, 
And how, thenceforth, the wrath of God 
Rested on each and all ; 


And how, of His will and pleasure 
All souls, save the chosen few, 

Were doomed to the quenchless burning 
And kept in the way thereto.” 


When she startles him by announcing her belief that the 
“pretty blossoms are very wicked,” for 
“ Had there been no Garden of Eden 
There never had been a fall ; 


And if never a tree had blossomed, 
God would have loved us all,”’ 


he reproves her, trying to make her see that God’s “ ways 


are past finding out,’’ and that whatever comes to us it is our 
duty to “ fear and love Him still.” Whereupon : 
“©*Oh I fear Him!’ said the daughter, 
‘ And I try to love Him too; 


But I wish He was good and gentle, 
Kind and loving as you.’ ”’ 


It is not to be wondered at that at this “the minister 


| groaned in spirit’’; but he pondered the words, he began to 


see things in a new light. 


‘* And lo! from the bloom and greenness, 
From the tender skies above, 
And the face of his little daughter, 
He read a lesson of love. 


No more as the cloudy terror 
Of Sirai’s mount of law, 

But as Christ in the Syrian lilies 
The vision of God he saw. 

* * * * * 





Thereafter his hearers noted 
In his prayers a tenderer strain, 
And never the gospel of hatred 
Burned on his lips again.”’ 


The sonnets are strong and helpful. We should like to 
quote “ Requirement’ in full, but space forbids. May the 
gracious bard live long to sing his gospel of peace and 
love, feeling assured that, however his 


**____measures move, 


The silent sympathy of love” 
which he craves will never be lacking for him in American 
hearts. 

The same publishers pay Longfellow a graceful compli- 
ment by the beautiful “ LongfeHtow Birthday Book” which 
they have just published. It has an excellent new portrait 
of the poet, and a dainty engraving for each month. Each 
page contains two dates. Under each date on the left-hand 
page stands always one passage from. Longfellow’s prose 
works, and one or more from his poems. On the right-hand 
page the dates of the opposite page are repeated ; and under 
each we have usually one or more names of great men or 
women born upon that day. The rest of the space is left 
blank that one may record there the names of his friends. 
At the beginning and the end of each month some appro- 
priate and well-loved poem is given. The selection of the 
passages and their arrangement were made by Charlotte Fisk 
Bates, and so far as we have observed, with admirable 
taste. One will find scattered through these pages many of 
the author’s best sayings in prose as well as verse, and 
nothing could be pleasanter than to associate the names 
of our friends with some of the poet’s brave words. 


From Lee & Shepard (Boston) we have received a poem 
entitled “ Motherhood,” published anonymously, and evi- 
dently with some misgivings—not altogether unfounded— 
on the part of the author; for in her prefatory note she 
“appeals to her readers and critics to respect the incognito 
of a poem which was written as an expression not of indi- 
vidual, but of universal experience, and from a desire to 
portray in its purity and holiness the most beautiful instinct 
of humanity.” It is seen, further, from this quotation, that 
the desire and the aim of the poet are noble and praise- 
worthy; we sincerely wish that we might without qualifica- 
tion praise the accomplishment of her design. Surely no 
theme is more suggestive of holy feelings and tender loves 
and gracious sympathies and all sweet ministries and joys. 
One is blind and unsympathetic, indeed, who cannot see or 
feel the pathos and the poetry in a woman’s experiences 
from the time when the maternal instinct is first awakened, 
with vague longings and indefinite mysteries of hope, through 
the season of waiting and anticipatory preparation, through 
the nameless sufferings and the agonies of travail, through 
the watchings and prayer beside the cradle, and all the 
thousand mother-cares, till childhood is over. One who has 
observed a mother unconsciously fondling her babe, has 
seen in her eyes a light which is not of sun nor stars, and 
heard in her voice a music which wind nor waters cannot 
make. Raphael and the painters of his day were the poets 
of motherhood. They saw the unutterable poetry of mater- 
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nal affection and joy and reverence, and reproduced it for us 


in their matchless Madommas. 


“‘ Ah! the depth and tender sweetness 
Of the wonderful Madonnas ! 
Love in its supreme completeness, 
Child and mother crowned with honors !’’ 


In the poem before us one feels that the author is dis- 
tinctly conscious of the poetry in her theme, but that too often 
its elusive mystery escapes her. So while we cannot accord 
the unknown auther of the little volume the highest praise, 
or praise for the highest work, we have yet no reluctance in 
commending her modest effort. The series of short poems, 
eighteen in all, which make up the poem, will waken respon- 
sive echoes in many a mother’s heart. The tone is pure and 
elevated throughout, but at times the thought seems to make 
undue concessions to the necessities of rhyme, and in places 
the sense is obscure. In No. 5, entitled ‘ Inheritance,” 
the thought of the expectant mvther, as she walks through 
her orchid-house 


** To note the flowers’ airy grace, 
And in each blossom see a face,”” 


and wonderingly beholds their perfections, and thinks 


** No clay nor mould for them was set, 
No crude, base earths did them beget ; 
God smiled, and lo! their beauties met,’’ 


becomes an aspiration that, like the lovely flowers before her, 
her life might 


** Bloom in its rich maternal joy 
To bear a perfect girl or boy.”’ 


The whole idea of the poem is thus a comparison of a 
child to a beautiful blossom or plant 


** To grow through nature’s wonted term, 


Then grace a universe of love 
Untarnished, waving far above 
The soil and mists in which I rove."’ 


But this idea is marred by the introduction into the very last 
line of the last stanza of a totally different and absolutely in- 
congruous image : 
**« I'd yield my life an offering 
That such a soul from mine should spring 
Its glorious flight to plume and wing.” 


Here the plant that in the preceding stanza was to wave 
“far above the soil and mists,” takes unto itself plumage 
and wings more suddenly than such transformations occur in 
Ovid, and prepares for a “ glorious flight.” 
In “ The Travail,’ No. 9, the following is found : 
‘* With pang on pang we wrestie 
As though heart and flesh should cavil 
And strain with blow on blow ; 


As the mortar with the pestle 
We shrink in nature's throe,”’ 


which, of course, is neither poetry nor sense. One has some 
notion of the idea the poet is trying to express, but the pas- 
sage itself is hopelessly obscure. Moreover, as a matter of 
fact, no well-conducted mortar, either with or without the 
pestle, is in the habit of shrinking. It would be easy to 
point out many more passages in which the author falls 
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short of excellence, but our space forbids. Rather we will 
subjoin in conclusion a spe¢imen of her better work, “ The 
Lullaby,’’ adding only before, that the publishers have done 
all in their power, in the way of good paper, good print, and 
tasteful binding, to give the poem appropriate bodily shape. 


** In her pretty willow cradle softly swaying, 
Lulled to slumber by my tender rhythmic praying, 
Lies my baby, while my mother-heart is saying, 
* God keep her there !’ 


Keep, oh, keep her sunny head upon the pillow, 
Shining out between the twining withes of willow, 
Rocking lightly as a bark on fairy billow, 

* God keep her there !’ 


Breathing sweetly with a baby’s soft pulsation, 
To the measure of the cradle’s light vibration, 
In the cadence of my panting aspiration, 
* God keep her there!" ”” 


‘Gleanings from the Fields of Art,” by Ednah D. 
Cheney, is the title of a book recently published by Lee and 
Shepard (Buston). It is made up of a series of essays, 
arranged in chronological order, in which, with little attempt 
at originality, and, so far as we can discover, with no very 
clear purpose, the author has brought together a good many 
facts and opinions about art and concerning artists and their 
works. The bcok has no unity, and the essays are very 
unequal in value. The style, which is never winning and 
easy, is at times exceedingly faulty. It is at its worst in the 


opening pages of the essay on the “ Restoration of Art in 


Italy.” The very first sentence of this gives us an instance 
of looseness of thought and statement such as occurs with 
exasperating frequency. ‘The Roman and Eastern Em- 
pires,” it reads, “* passed away; the Goth, the Lombard, and 
the Frank succeeded them and departed also; Europe 
learned the lesson of defeat in its struggle for the Holy 
City ; and out of all these ruins arose fair Italy,’”’ etc. What 
“ruins”? The author has mentioned none. When was it, 
too, that Goths and Lombards and Franks, any or all of 
them, ‘succeeded the Eastern Empire’? The author dis- 
covers a perilous affectation for sweeping statements and wide 
generalizations. It is a hazardous thing for even the pro- 
foundest scholars and most comprehensive and philosophical 
students of history to sum up an age or a century in a 
sentence. They utter their generalizations with modest 
reluctance. But your superficial student, your gleaner in 
the fields where others have gathered the sheaves, is cock- 
sure of everything, and without the slightest hesitancy will 
give you in a single brief sentence the meaning and the 
influence not only of an age or a century, but of an epoch or 
acycle. We have often wondered at this, but we remember 
that 


** Men‘rush in where angels fear to tread.”’ 


Our author seems to hold the grammatical principle, which 
requires the predicate to be in the plural when there are two 
or more subjects conjoined, in abeyance. At any rate, she 
disregards it quite as often as she observes it. The proof- 
reading was done with far too little care. We have noticed 
many slips, In the quotation from Dante, to give a single 
example, p. 86, we have ne//o for nella, colni for colui ; 





while a better orthography, if we mistake not, would have 
given us fintura instead of pittura and si che instead of 
sicché. It would have been better taste, by the way, we 
humbly think, to have given Longfeilow’s translation of this 
quotation instead of Carey’s. 

But there are other blunders, only a few of which can be 
specified, which the most charitably-minded cannot lay to 
the proof-reader. In proper names, Cary for Carey, de 
Medici for de’ Medici, Buonaroti several times for Buonar- 
roti, which we have noticed only once. And is it asking 
too much of the author to inform us just when and where 
Emerson said— 


** Better half a year of Europe, 
Than a cycle of Cathay”’ ? 


To just what class of readers the author thought the book 
would prove valuable we cannot imagine. It is not concise 
nor comprehensive enough for a hand-book. Persons unac- 
quainted with art history would find it hard reading and 
often unintelligible, because it assumes so much to be already 
understood. Persons already familiar with art histery, and 
who resort to this for entertainment and fresh views, will be 
disappointed. We hope we are not too severe in describing 
the book, as George Eliot described the Rev. Amvus Barton, 
as “ superlatively middling.” 


Weare in receipt of a neat little volume entitled, “ Stories 
and Ballads for Young People,’’ from the American Book 
Exchange, New York. It is a selection of some appropriate 
prose and poetical effusions from many of our best known 
writers, in which the compiler has shown much good taste 
and judgment. 


** Lenox Dare,” from the pen of Virginia F. Townsend, 
and published by Lee & Shepard, although a very fair story, 
does not possess any remarkable characteristics that should 
recommend it to the favorable consideration of the general 
reader, The style and diction of the author are excellent, 
however, and we observe an improvement in certain respects. 
Many of our readers may probably remember reading the 
story when published by one of our leading magazines. 


“Lost in a Great City,” by Amanda M. Douglas, pub- 
lished by the last-mentioned firm, we are pleased to say 
possesses some very strong features, and is in all respects a 
very interesting and well-written story. The incidents are 
of an exciting character, and claim the undivided interest of 
the reader closely from beginning to end. One’s sympathy 
is strongly enlisted in the fate of the ‘lost waif,” and its 
life-history is earnestly followed step by step until the last 
chapter is closed. 


“Madame Bovary,” by the French writer, Gustave 
Flaubert, a translation of which by John Stirling, Esq., has 
just been published by Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
is a pen-sketch of a French female character, whose identity 
may readily be discerned without traveling very far through 
French society. We confess our inability to see wherein 
modern society is to be benefited by the prominence given 
such examples. 
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Notes.—Apropos of the recent article in Table-Talk, by 
Dudley Digges, Esq., on the change of pronunciation of 
family names, a correspondent calls our attention to two 
names in his neighborhood which are just now trying to get 
themselves accented upon the last syllable. One is Pickel,— 
honest and homely enough, but how charming when con- 
verted into Picke// The other is—spirit of philology !— 
Backus! What person in his senses should think of giving 
that too suggestive second syllable the attention-drawing 
accent ?——Our readers’ attention should have been called 
last month to the issue of the Literary World (Boston) of 
February 26. Advantage is taken of Mr. Longfellow’s 
seventy-fourth birthday to make it a Longfellow number. 
Many critics and lovers of our gracious American laureate 
contribute, and much is said to account for the poet’s wide 


popularity at home and abroad, and in explanation and praise | 


of his many writings. There are upward of fifteen articles, 
a half-dozen or more original poems, and a complete bib- 
liography of Longfellow, one most important feature of 
which is the list of the translations of his writings, now pub- 
lished for the first time, and extending to upward of seventy 
tiles. There is also a new and capital portrait of Mr. 
Longfellow, and a variety of illustrative extracts from his 
poems, happily introduced as texts to the several articles. 
The pure and catholic spirit of Longfellow’s work, the tender 
grace with which he sings the poetry of the common feelings 
and longings of the human heart, his belief, and practice in 
accordance therewith, that “ every human heart is human,” 
are the qualities which more than any others have wakened 
responsive chords in his thousands cf loving readers.—— 
It is really painful to see the MVation, ordinarily so scru- 
pulously fastidious in its use cf language, and so quick to 
discern the mote of error, however small, in its neighbor’s 
eye, making vulgar grammatical blunders, and errors in 
statement. The Nasion has always contended—we think 
rightly—that United States should always be treated as a 
grammatical plural. Yet some time ago, in an article entitled 
“What the United States do for Europe,” and in which 
United States is prevailingly treated as a plural, we are 
grieved to say, it nods long enough to be guilty of saying, 
“This service the United States 7s now rendering.”” And 
more recently we were horrified to learn in the columns of 
the Nation of the pass to which Mr. Parnell’s “ tactics have 
brought the country.”” Next we know it will be asking, “‘ What 
are the news?” and be talking about “those molasses” ! 
The Nation has no patience with the author of any book it 
happens to be reviewing who makes a serious slip in a state- 
ment of fact with which he ought to be familiar or claims 
familiarity. Yet this critical omniscience makes two blun- 
ders of just this sort in its criticism of Jean Ingelow’s last 
story, “Don John.” In a single sentence we are told that 
“the boys are placed with Mr. Johnstone’s sister in Paris, 
and the parents travel for five years.” There are in both of 
these clauses just the kind of errors which most exasperate 
the Nation's righteous soul. They are clothed with a cir- 
cumstantiality which begets confidence, but let us see. 
Perhaps we are unjust; may be the. Mafion had sources of 
information other than the novel itself. This assures us that 
the boys were taken not to Paris but to Avranches; tells us 
nothing about the parents’ traveling, but says they returned 





to their English home and business life, and they did not 
stay away five years, but barely half that time. It is an 
exhilarating exercise of the imagination to think what a 
rating the Nation would give a person who managed to 
crowd so many errors into one brief sentence. We wish 
somebody, we are perfectly indifferent who, under some 
happy inspiration, might, could, or would, whichever is the 
appropriate word to use in the premises, invent some new 
sentence about the great English nation that might fittingly 
serve to cap a climax in place of that famous sunrise- 
drum-beat-succession affair which has grown a weariness to 
the flesh and an exasperation to the spirit. No one could 
confer a greater benefit upon the race than by making the 
invention indicated. Everybody who refers laudingly to the 
English in conversation or public speech, in sermon or lec- 
ture, in newspaper article or essay, makes a climax, and you 
at once begin to scent (if we may be allowed an Irish bull) 
the drum-beat and that tiresome sunrise. It is estimated, on 
trustworthy statistics, that no less than twenty-three thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-nine commencement orations, semi- 
nary essays, and high-school pieces will contain this worn- 
out—no, played-out—drum-beat sample of Webster’s elo- 
quence this coming June. One regrets that Webster ever 
went to Quebec, or ever forged that glorious sentence. 
Even Richard Grant White, in a recent number of the 
*« Atlantic,’’ lugs it in, but with such child-like candor, such 
charming naiveté, such apparent unconsciousness of its 
origin and its trite triteness, that it gains a brief new interest 
for us. In loading the English people with praises, he 
reaches an inconsequential climax by saying of them, “and 
of whom it has been truly said,”—what large observation 
and investigation this implies on Mr. White’s part! ‘ been 
truly said,”’ indeed !—* that the sound of their drums follows 
the sun around the earth.” We are glad to have it from so 
eminent an authority, that Webster didn’t really make a 
mistake of fact in that fine bit of rhetoric. ‘It has been 
truly said’; yes, yes, Mr. White, far too many times. You 
might have spared us.——The Seventh Annual Report of 
the managers of the Pennsylvania Working Home for Blind 
Men has been received. The object of this benevolent en- 
terprise is to furnish work and to teach trades to blind men, 
Its success so far has been great, and it seems every way 
deserving of encouragement and assistance. From Bick- 
nell & Comstock (New York) we have received Part 6 of 
their Modern Architectural Designs and Details. Fine litho- 
graphic plates, giving new and original designs of dwellings 
of moderate cost in the styles most popular at present, are 
presented. Plans, elevation, and details, both of outside and 
inside of buildings, are clearly and beautifully illustrated. 
The work may be unhesitatingly recommended to builders 
and architects. They will find the plates extremely useful 
and suggestive. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Bostun) will 
publish, the coming season, “‘ American Men and Women 
of Letters,” a series of biographies under the editorial 
charge of James T. Fields; also a series, edited by John T. 
Morse, Jr., “‘ Lives of American Statesmen.” Both series 
promise to be of great interest. The same house will 
deserve the thanks of the American public by publishing a 
translation of the works of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, the most 
distinguished of Norwegian writers. 
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A Cup of Good Coffee.—We have been accustomed to 
think that coffee owed its introduction to use to such pictur- 
esque Orientals as the Arabians and the Turks. Tradition 
tells of an Arab who halted on his weary journey across the 
desert, built a fire, and set about preparing his frugal meal. | 
Soon he detected a strange and agreeable odor coming from 
a bunch of twigs he had used as fuel. Upon investigation | 
he found the source of the fragrance in a few small charred 
beans—the fruit of the then unfamiliar coffea Arabica. Tra- | 
dition further tells how, as he was examining the beans, some 
of them fell unperceived into his solitary water-jar, which | 
stood hard by. And so, when the Arab came to drink, he | 
found, instead of the precious water, a muddy-brown infu- 
sion of coffee. But in the desert one must not be fastidious, | 
and our Meslem, with slight misgivings and prayers to 
Allah, swallowed the dubious contents of his jar. With | 
surprise he found the murky liquid very palatable, and far 
from feeling any evil effects, was so much refreshed that he 
could resume his journey without delay. And through him 
coffee became known to his countrymen. 

This pleasant story, like many others concerning the origin 
of other things, we should like to believe. But alas! his- 
tory, with no feeling for the romantic and the appropriate, 
bluntly refutes it. Far back inthe ninth century the swarthy 
Ethiopians made use of the coffee growing wild among the 
rocks of Abyssinia. The Mohammedan conquest familiarized 
the Arabs of the fifteenth century with the properties of the 
plant, and in the city of Aden its stimulating effects were at 
once taken advantage of by lawyers, students, and those who 
wished to ‘*stay awake nights.” The exquisite flavor of 
the beverage won friends among all classes, and coffee 
passed into general use. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century a merchant 
prince from Turkey established himself in London, and in 
his splendid ménage coffee was commonly served. It is 
said that the poor man was so overrun by visitors, who were 
curious to pass judgment on what was then considered an 
Oriental luxury, that he was obliged, in self-defense, to 
open a public coffee-house. 

The use of coffee naturally became popular at once with | 
the seventeenth-century Englishmen, and from England it 
crept over, at a later date, to the American colonies. In 
this country it has become so general among all classes, that | 
to-day the United States consume more coffee than any other | 
nation, the most of it, however, being of the inferior grades | 
from Brazil and St. Domingo. 

It is an odd plant—is this same coffee whose fruit we have 
so perverted. I have seen it growing on the sunny slopes of 
a tropical country, its shoots set out, perhaps, in the classic | 
quincunx, and, when grown to maturity, so pruned and 
topped that a plantation might readily be mistaken for a 
vineyard. The beauty of the plant in full bloom is some- | 
thing wonderful to behold, and is the more impressive | 
because so unexpectedly revealed. The thick foliage screens 


from view the little white buds rolled up tightly in their 
green calyxes; there is no suggestion of the development of 
a flower, until some morning, having left the fields on the 


| previous night clad in their perennial green, you wake 


to find them resplendent in a rich profusion of blossoms, 
producing the singular effect of a light snow fall, which 
even the scorching rays of a meridian sun are powerless to 
dissipate. 

The coffee-plant has a complicated organism. It is one 
of those botanical eccentrics which, “like Mrs. Malaprop 
and the orange-tree, are in fruit and blossom at the same 
time.” While the buds are bursting suddenly into beauty in 


| a single night, close by is the burden of uvripe fruit, covered 


with its fleshy pericarp of a brilliant red color, sweet and 


| palatable to the taste, resembling in appearance the cherry, 


but turning to a purple hue as it matures, and shriveling 
at last to a leathery-brown. Each flower produces two 
grains, which grow upright, with their flat sides adjacent. 
In the Orient the coffee is left ungathered until fully 
matured, when the berries are shaken off the plant into 
cloths spread to receive them, and the beans are subsequently 
extracted by a process which need not be here described, 
In Brazil and the West Indies, however, the berries are 
picked by hand at intervals during the harvest before they 
are ripe, and are spread out on the ground in fair weather to 
dry in the sun. This premature picking and drying in the 
sun are done to preserve the coffee from the deleterivus effects 
which the rain has upon it after a certain stage in its devel- 
opment. This is unnecessary in Oriental countries; the 
coffee ripens upon the plant, is gathered, and dried in the 
shade. In this difference of treatment of the ripening coffee 
is supposed to lie the principal cause of the well-known 
difference between Rio and Santos coffee, and such brands 
as Mocha and Java. The crops of the latter varieties mature 
naturally, and acquire the same superiority of flavor over 
those tat are sun-dried, which all fruit that has leisurely 
ripened on its native stem has over that which has been 
forced into mellowness. It is impossible, however, to cir- 


| cumvent the climatic causes which render the early gather- 


ing of Brazilian and other crops exposed to heavy rains a 


matter of necessity; nor is it always possible to obtain for 


the cultivation of coffee a soil so unretentive of moisture as 
that which assists the growth of the plant on Arabian plan- 
tations. The districts of the West cannot therefore reason- 
ably hope to produce the incomparable flavor which is the 


| result only of a drier climate and a less bibulous soil. 


It has been ascertained experimentally that were such 
plants as the Rio surrounded by all such conditions as favor 
the development of the divine Mocha on the arid slopes of 
Arabia, the hereditary weaknesses of the Western variety 


| would be but slowly overcome, and that whereas the native 


Arabian coffee reaches the limit of its bearing capacity and 
the finest gradations of flavor in three years from the time of 
planting, the Rio requires ten to fourteen years. 
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Notwithstanding the inferiority of the Western varieties of 
coffee, one who knows how, can, by careful and scientific 
treatment, so prepare it for the table that the result is a fair 
approximation to the coffee of the Orient. The very best 
cup of coffee I ever drank was made from the contemned 
Rio, such as sells here for from twenty to twenty-five cents 
a pound. 

I have a certain theory about coffee-making which, it 
seems to me, is based upon sound principles. It is a familiar 
fact in the manufacture of many fine wines that no single 
vintage can be relied upon to furnish all of the necessary 
qualities of body, flavor, bouquet, etc. In such, a variety of 
grapes enters into the composition, and only the combined 
qualities of all can produce the highest degree of excellence. 
It is much the same with coffee. Each kind has its peculiar 
merit, and a judicious commingling may secure a better 
result than any one alone. 

For simple, unadulterated café noir, pure Mocha seems 
to have been especially designed; but café noir is not 
an American weakness, although it must be acknowledged 
that a preference for it indicates the highest refinement of 
taste. Foreign epicureans are apt to look upon our predi- 
lection for creamed and sugared cups with lofty scorn. 
The ideal coffee for American tables also is to be made from 
Mocha, but Mocha to which Rio, in the proportion of one- 
fouith the whole quantity of coffee used, has been added. 
Other combinations have been found not inacceptable to the 
fastidious palate, but this happy union produces the most 
delicious coffee. To many the presence of a little Java also 
seems not ill-advised ; but by this addition a grosser element 
is introduced into the otherwise ethereal taste. It may 
be objected that nothing could be grosser than Rio coffee. 
I would say that Rio has really no flavor of its own; it is 
all body,” and if a little of that * body” is added to the 
superb flavor of Mocha, the effect is admirable. On the 
other hand, Java—* Old Government’’—has a flavor pecul- 
iarly its own, pungent and self-asserting, which encroaches 
upon the delicacy of the Mocha used, and adds a grosser 
taste. The combination of a very little Mocha and a great 
deal of Java, which you will find popular among misguided 
but well-meaning grocers’ clerks, is a waste of good material. 
Insatiable atoms of Java absorb the Mocha, completely 
obliterating its flavor and destroying its effect. In all cases 
where Mocha is used with other kinds, it should be in much 
the largest proportion, else its delightful aroma, and what is 
often considered its too delicate flavor, will lose their 
identity. 

In making coffee, it is of course important that the variety 
used should be what it is represented. Familiarity with the 
various sorts will enable one easily to distinguish them. 
The small, symmetrical, plump, gray-green beans of Mocha 
are readily recognized, as are also the large and yellow Java 
beans. The Rio beans are smaller, imperfectiy formed, and 
mottled; in general, the beans of the Western varieties are 
dwarfed. 


It isa common but certainly a barbarous practice among 
housekeepers to buy coffee already browned. Against this 
I cannot speak too strongly, and the grounds of my opposi- 
tion—coffee-grounds, I suppose they might be called—are 
teadily explained. The delightful fragrance, one of the 





most indispensable attributes of good coffee, is due to the 
presence of a volatile oil, called caffeine, contained in the 
surface-cells of the berry. If the coffee is exposed while 
roasting to the action of the air, this valuable constituent is 
largely dissipated, and continued exposure to the air will 


eliminate all trace of it from the roasted bean. The roasted 


| coffee of commerce, besides being prepared in the manner 


least calculated to preserve its evanescent qualities, is fur- 
nished in such large quantities that it must needs stand a 
long time exposed before it is all finally used; and, by the 
time it finds its way into your coffee-pot, only a compara- 
tively bitter residue is left to speak for the rare ambrosia 
that has been so lightly absorbed by the atmosphere. 

The lovers of a cup of good coffee will find it essential to 
roast their coffee at home. They will remember, too, that 
the sooner coffee is used after roasting the more perfect the 
beverage, and that no matter how short a time may inter- 
vene between the roasting and the use, the coffee should be 
kept meantime in a close-sealed vessel, not only from the 
importance of protecting the beans against exposure to the 
air, but because the qualities taken up so readily by the 
atmosphere will be reabsorbed if the coffee is kept in a close 
vessel. 

In Brazil, where the people are rendered very exact in 
the science of coffee-making by the necessity of making the 
most of an inferior coffee, I found that they were so 
strongly impressed with the truth I have just stated, that 
they commonly browned their coffee for daily use fresh once 
every twenty-four hours; and it is mainly to the rigid observ- 
ance of this rule that I attribute the many delicious cups of 
coffee I drank in that country prepared from common Rio. 

There is an art, too, in the method of browning coffee. 
The proper way is to heat the coffee slightly in a pan, and, 
when it is warmed through, to transfer it to a closed vessel 
in which it can be constantly agitated while roasting. The 
best apparatus for this purpose is a common peanut roaster. 
The object of roasting the coffee in a closed vessel is already 
understood. It should be kept in the vessel until it is thor- 
oughly cooled, when it should at once be put carefully away 
where it will not suffer from contact with the air. 

Coffee should not be ground until immediately before it is 
used, when the finer it is ground the better. All of the 
desirable qualities which coffee possesses are superficial, and 
the greater the surface which is exposed to the action of the 
water and heat, the more of, them will be disintegrated. 

It will be readily apparent, therefore, that coffee should 
never be boiled, for underlying the agreeable properties in 
the surface of the bean is a gross and bitter principle which 
is slowly taken up by the water in boiling. The coffee 
should not even be allowed to stand over the “ grounds” 
after it is made. Having drawn your coffee, it should be 
poured off the grounds at once, into whatever vessel you 
have prepared for it, after which it may be easily restored’ to 
the fire and kept on the cool side of-212°. 

A French coffee-pot is an important factor in making a cup 
of good coffee. This simple apparatus separates the coffee 
and the grounds mechanically, and “clears” the coffee at 
the same time. If this accessory is not at hand, a funnel- 
shaped flannel bag will answer the purpose. The finely- 
ground coffee is placed within it, and boiling water is 
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poured over it and allowed to trickle into a vessel kept 
warm over the fire to receive it. 

To make a pot of good coffee, one tablespoonful of 
*‘ grounds” should be allowed for each person, and “ one 
for the pot.” As it pours from the pot, coffee should be of 
the color of good cognac, and quite as clear, though the 
color will always deepen with the quantity. 

Of the service of this domestic beverage little need be 
said to Americans, who deem it right and proper to serve 
coffee on any and every occasion. I remember having 
caused a severe shock to the tender sensibilities of a French 
waiter by ordering coffee, and—could he believe it ?—with 
milk, to be served with my dinner. ‘ Ces Americains ! 
Comme ils sont bien dréles !” 1 heard him mutter. 

The times and occasions for coffee-drinking vary in differ- 
ent countries; but the appreciation of the custom is almost 
everywhere the same, A Frenchman once described to me, 
with his eyes “in a fine frenzy rolling,” the cup of coffee he 
had served to him every morning in bed. It was small and 
dainty. It was invariably accompanied by several lumps of 
sugar, which he was accustomed to place on a teaspoon and 
cover with brandy. He then touched the contents of the 
spoon with a light. Pouf/ the brandy ignited, and the 
sugar, reduced to a delicious caramel, was promptly de- 
posited in his cup. Ah! 

The Eastern decoction of coffee and hasheesh is not 
so readily appreciated as the brandy caramel. Our simple 
taste cannot accommodate itself to the peculiar flavor of 
“the Sultan’s coffee,’ or any of the modified and qualified 
cups which are a feature of the grave ceremonials of the 
Orient. We are not out of sympathy, however, with the 
most extravagant use of coffee pure and simple. We smile 
at the ten cups, which it is the custom in Ardennes to serve 
after dinner, each one having its particular name, and being 
provided with more brandy than its predecessor, and the last 
of which loses its identity as coffee, and merges into a 
sort of stirrup-cup. But to defend the people of Ardennes 
against an imputation of a capacity such as was boasted by 
the noble Romans in the day of the first emperors, who 
thought nothing of disposing of six quarts (!) of wine at a 
modest banquet, let it be observed that the coffee so liber- 
ally drunk on the Belgian frontier is served in tiny cups, 
such as we Americans would prefer to see in a collection of 
bric-a-brac rather than in common service on the table. 

There is certainly a keen pleasure in drinking coffee out 
of a beautiful cup. We are pleased to see something of the 
zesthetic creep in to excuse what would otherwise seem a 
purely sensuous indulgence. But the first requirement 
which a lover of coffee makes is that his sacred breakfast-cup 
shall be of no puny proportions. If of fair size, of graceful 
shape, and delicate workmanship, then is the cup worthy of 
its contents. 

A cup of good coffee is better than a good cup of coffee 
any day; but a good cup of good coffee—what mythical 
nectar of the gods can compare with it? 

ELEANOR M. HIESTAND. 


Governing Children.—I remember being deeply im- 
pressed by what a white-haired old clergyman once said to 
me. He had served the Lord faithfully for a half century 





in the back regions of the Carolinas. He had not been 
blessed with great worldly possessions, but, as is often the 
case with poor ministers, with a numerous family. His chil- 
dren had been his dearest care. For them he had made 
innumerable sacrifices; over them he had watched with 
tender long-suffering and earnest solicitude. The peculiar 
character of each had been his study, and aith untiring ‘eal 
he had striven to bring them up in the fear and admonition 
of the Lord. As the result of his long and varied experience 
he said, as we were conversing upon children: “It is a 
harder thing to bring up a family of children than to he 
President of the United States.” 

I had had no experience in such matters at that time, and 
I thought the old gentleman’s words were a wild exaggera- 
tion. But since children have come into my home, and I 
have begun to feel how awful the {responsibilities resting 
upon a parent are with reference to the proper developments 
of the children’s character, I have often thought of his 
words as no magnifying of the parents’ office. Who can 
exaggerate the importance of parental teaching and over- 
sight in the management of children? In many respects it 
is not too much to say that they are given as clay into our 
hands, and upon our manipulation it depends whether they 
shall become vessels of honor or dishonor. Every word, 
every tone, every act, either with reference to them or even 
in their presence, has a shaping, moulding effect upon the 
plastic substance of their character and their soul. Little by 
little unconscious changes are working in them under an 
influence which will soon be hardened into enduring habits 
or characteristics. If we do not understand our children, 
and are constantly crossing them in matters of little or no 
importance, we may be unconsciously working incalculable 
mischief. Roughnesses of character, which proper treatment 
on our part might obliterate, or at least greatly smooth, 
become only the more pronounced; angularities, instead of 
being rounded into beautiful curves, become sharper and 
more obtrusive. Injustice and unreason, undue severity and 
show of temper in dealing with children, are the commonest 
evils into which parents are liable to fall. Impatient, cross 
tones work constant havoc in children's lives. If mother 
and father cannot govern themselves, what right have ‘hey 
to correct their children? How can they do it properly? 
The very essence of correction and punishment is justice. 
Against that no reasonable child can long revolt. But harsh 
injustice works bitterness in the young soul, as indeed it 
should. 

Children are too often treated as though they were devoid 
of reason. Their reasoning powers, to be sure, do not work 
with the readiness and precision of those of older persons. 
That is, of course, to be expected, and every allowance is to 
be made for their weakness and immaturity. But by appeal- 
ing to their reason, by accounting for our action in relation 
to them upon reasonable grounds, their rational powers will 
be constantly quickened and strengthened, and they will 
learn to act less impulsively. Moreover, they should be 
encouraged to exercise their judgment and their free-will. 
Upon this latter point, Mrs. Muloch-Craik, in a recent arti- 
cle, has these sensible words: “It may be heresy,—many 
old-fashioned people will think it so,—but I believe we 
ought to encourage in all children, from the first dawn of 
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reason, a reasonable free-will which should be exercised, 
whenever possible, in all unimportant things, gradually 
becoming more and more important as reason and common 
sense increase. Under due supervision I would allow a 
child to choose its own clothes, pursuits, companions, sub- 
ject to advice, suggestion, or a veto, if necessary, but still 
ade to understand that to guide and control itself, to act 
d decide for itself, is not a crime to be punished, but a 
ty of life to be fulfilled every year more perfectly and 
re wisely. And, above all, I would teach children never 
to lean when they can stand upright, never to ask another 
person to decide for themselves, or to do for them what they 
are able to do for themselves. At all ages, and in all crises, 
if we must act, let us act without troubling-other people; 
if we must suffer,—alas! it is hard to teach a child this, and 
yet we ought,—let us, as much as possible, learn to suffer 
alone, without inflicting needless pain on other people.” 
These are clear, sensible, practical views, and yet extremely 
difficult, as every worried father and weary mother knows, 
to put into execution. It isso hard to be patient with the 
foibles of childhood; so much easier to settle a matter out of 
hand than to wait to hear the child’s reasons and to correct 
its judgments. But our own ease and convenience are not 
to be considered of primary importance. The supreme 
question is, What is best for the child? In the management 
of children, one cannot too much insist upon the constant 
exercise of perfect kindness and perfect justice. If this be 
done, there will be no danger of alienating either the love 
or the respect of our children. 
ANNA M. B. 


Luminous Paint.—Those were wise words of the preacher 
when he summed up the results of the wide observations of 
a life-time in the sententious judgment, “and there is no 
new thing under the sun.”’ Oftentimes we are startled from 
our complacent belief in the strange new developments of 
the age when it is shown that some latest wonder of inven- 
tion or discovery is but an old idea in modern dress. From 
Egypt, the wonderland of civilization, or China, that ‘‘ dead 
sea of man,” as Montgomery perhaps unjustly termed it, 
come most often proofs of the antiquity of the new things at 
which we are just beginning to be filled with wonder. 

Lately patents have been issued in England and on the 
Continent for a luminous matter resulting from the calcining 
and manipulation of oyster-shells and sulphur, and for pro- 
ducing a luminous paint of more or less durability and inten- 
sity. The London Building News informs us that this 
luminous paint is coming into extensive use in England. 
Offices are coated with it to the great satisfaction of the 
occupants. It has the effect of a subdued light. The 
objects in a room treated with it are rendered visible so that 
one can enter to finl an article without a light. The paint 
is excited by ordinary daylight, and its effect is said to con- 
tinue for thirteen hours. So bedroom ceilings, passages 
dark at night, and other places where light is necessary and 
lamps objectionable, may be made luminous by this means. 
A simple band would be enough for staircases and passages. 
It may be used as an oil paint,—so necessarily for outside 
work,—and, as has been recently discovered, can be applied 
like ordinary whitewash, being mixed with water and a 








special size. The field of its usefulness seems almost 
unlimited. It has already been applied to clock-faces, 
signs, door-plates, and the like with excellent results. In 
some of the vessels of the British navy and in other places 
plates of glass coated with it are in use. And on some of 
the railways where lamps have been necessary all day because 
of occasional tunnels, coaches treated with this paint, and 
dispensing with lamps, are now running. 

Surely one might suppose that here was some new thing 
under the sun. But we are informed by a Chinese encyclo- 
pedist, under the article Ye (painting), that a certain Sir 
Ngoh possessed a fainted ox which left its frame every 
morning to go grazing, and returned to its frame at night to 
sleep there. The Emperor Tai Tsung (976—988 a.D.), 
having the picture brought to him, demanded an explana- 
tion from his court, which no one could give. Finally a 
Buddhist priest was found, who stated that the Japanese had 
the art of extracting a luminous substance from a species of 
oyster which they collected and mixed with paint, rendering 
anything painted with the mixture invisible by day but 
visible by night, and that doubtless the picture was painted 
in that way. 


Notes.—Mr. Wm. E. Hidden, a mineralogist of North 
Carolina, has discovered a new mineral which after his name 
has been called hiddenite. ‘The mineral,” says a con- 
temporary, “constitutes a new gem, of the emerald class, 
and is known in the trade as lithia-emerald, owing to the 
presence of lithia as one of its chemical constituents. We 
have seen some specimens of this gem, and they are indeed 
most beautiful objects to the eye. The stone has a pure 
delightful green tint with a liquid brilliancy that is quite 
distinctive and remarkable. It sells for about the same price 
as the diamond. Mr. Hidden tells us that the mineral is 
found in a narrow chimney in the rocks, not more than two 
feet long by two and a half inches wide, and having an 
inclination of almost seven degrees.”’ If we mistake not, this 
is the first distinctively American gem. The editor of the 
Art Interchange gives the following minute directions for 
coloring a pine floor which is to be partially covered with 
rugs. Some of our readers will no doubt thank us for re- 
peating it. ‘‘ Buy at any house-painter’s store turpentine 
and linseed oil (not boiled). Ask them to put a little 
Japanese dryer in the turpentine. Buy either burnt sienna 
or Vandyke brown, or oth, according to the color of the 
rugs and the tint on the walls. These colors come put up 
in tin cans, smaller but otherwise similar to tomato or fruit 
cans. After your floor has been washed thoroughly clean, 
is free from dust, and dry, begin by opening your can and 
mixing, in another receptacle, the oil, turpentine, and paint. 
Remember, the oil is to thin your paint, the turpentine to 
dry it. The mixture should be so thin that it will run with 
liquid readiness. Lay it on with a brush as thick as your 
hand, stroking the brush the way of the grain of the wood. 
Protect your hands with old gloves, and go over the floor 
with a rag. In fact, you will need two rags, one pretty well 





charged with paint, to rub in every crevice, and another rag 
to rub off any superfluous paint. Mind your stops, or, rather, 
put some mind in the way you stop. Do not stop in a 
straight line across the grain of the wood, but carry your 
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brush irregularly down, taking a hint from nature’s lines in 
the wood yen are preserving with paint. By mixing the 
burnt sienna and Vandyke brown, you will secure a rich 
color without needing to use the paint in a thick form. 
Your mixture should be so thin that the grain of the wood 
will show through. If you have too much turpentine, the 
paint will rub off. If you have too little, your room will 
need more days to dry. Twice as much oil as turpentine, 
certainly. Do not economize the oil, and be as prodigal in 
rubbing as your strength will permit.” The heels of boots 
and shoes are now made of coir—that is, the inside fibre of 
the cocoanut. The fibre is incorporated with some glutinous 
cement under heavy pressure, and is afterward stamped into 





form. The resulting substance is said to be a fair substitute 
for leather and to be highly resistant to moisture and other 
causes of wear and tear. The utilization of such a cheap 
and easily obtained material is, if repgrts of its efficiency be 
true, a most useful and promising discovery.——From South 
Africa comes a simple remedy for that distressing and often 
fatal malady, diphtheria. It is said to be effectual in the most 
| obstinate cases if applied in time. A spoonful of flowers of 
sulphur is well-stirred in a wine-glass of water; the mixture 
is used as a gargle and then swallowed. Brimstone is known 
to be abhorred by every kind of fungoid growth, and this 
remedy, which has long been known to medical men, may 
| have something in it. 





POT-POURRI. 


A PERSIAN APOLOGUE. 
Melek the Sultan, tired and wan, 
Nodded at noon on his divan. 


Beside the fountain lingered near 
Jamil the bard, and the vizier— 


Old Yasuf, cross and hard to please; 
Then Jamil sang, in words like these: 


Slim is Butheina—slim is she 
As boughs of the Araka-tree ! 


*«« Nay,” quoth the other, teeth between, 
“Lean, if you will—I call her lean.” 


Sweet is Butheina—sweet as wine, 
With smiles that like red bubbles shine! 


“ True,—by the Prophet !” Yusuf said. 
* She makes men wander in the head !”’ 


Dear is Butheina—ah! more dear 
Than all the maidens of Kashmeer ! 


** Dear,”’ came the answer, quick as thought, 
‘Dear . . and yet always to be bought.” 


So Jamil ceased. But still Life’s page 
Shows diverse unto Youth and Age: 


And, be the song of Ghouls or Gods, 
Time, like the Sultan, sits . . and nods. 
AusTIN Dosson. 


THE RouE Jove. 
At lovers’ oaths Jove laughs, so it is said; 
Nor should one be at this astonished, you know, 
For oft did he, as in old books I’ve read, 
Play false to Juno. 


I’ve read of Danz, Leda, fair Callisto, 
Europa, sweet Alcmena, gentle Io, 


Of all the others whom he loved and kissed too, 
Upon the sly, oh! 


He did not care a fig for what he swore 
To that dear spouse of his so hoity-toity ; 
He played the deuce—in vain her hair she tore— 
He was almighty. 


And so ’tis plain the way he loved to go; 
Men (seeing this) should do their best to follow ; 
And some of them—by Jove himself ’tis so— 
Now beat him hollow! 


They vow to that one and they swear to this, 
And all the while within their sleeves they’re laughing; 
And when they tire their only pleading is 
They just were chaffing ! 


A prettier face bewitches them, and they 
Leave her to whom they breathed in breathless ardor 
Their empty oaths, and ere another day 
They swear yet harder 


To that new one to whom they make it seem 
That all their nature’s deepest, truest currents 
Pour out to her as bravely as in dream 
The true-love torrents. 


And Jove the while laughs in unseemly wise 
As o’er Olympus’ golden rim he’s peeping, 
And slyly winks at some nymph as he spies 
That Juno’s sleeping. 


Ah! Jove, are thou not touched deep in thy heart 
With pang of sorrow and with melancholy, 
That in thy better self men take small part, 
But love thy folly ? 


Nots.—The Editor would be pleased if the friends and readers of the 
Magazine would co-operate with him in making this department inter- 
esting. Every one is constantly meeting with amusing incidents in his 
own experience or in his reading. ‘‘ When found, make a note,”’ and 
give the Montucy the benefit of your notes. . 
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Thou must have known what silly men would do; 
After the gods they shape and trim their fashions; 
Go to, thou god, thou naughty god go to! 
Control thy passions! 


Ah! men will not love right for that ’tis right, 
Nor wrong eschew for that ’tis wrong they’re feeling : 
To what those do in whom the world delight 
They are appealing. 


And if a god yield, what should simple man 
Who to the god looks up for help and guiding ? 
What the god does—sure there’s no better plan, 
None more abiding. 


And so with fervor through the good, the true, 
And likewise through the false and wicked, you know, 
Men quote great Jove, and swear their false oaths too, 
As he to Juno. 


Ah! Jove, great Tove, the world cries out on thee ; 
As one is great, ah! so the sin is greater; 
For all the world not him alone ’twill be 
New sins’ creator! 
DUDLEY DIGGEs, Esq. 


Words Again.—lIt is only a short time since Pot-Pourri 
furnished its readers with food for laughter in the word- 
monstrosities of our chemical friends. But physicists and 
philosophers are not far behind the chemists in absurdities of 
diction. One is often reminded of Doctor Addison Alex- 
ander’s famous disquisition upon the ego and the non-ego 
when one reads the grandiloquent polysyilables with which 
the modern philosophers obscure simple facts and common- 
place truths till you do not recognize them, and think that 
some brand new truth, too wide, alas! for your comprehen- 
sion, has been discovered. Nay, sometimes the sententious 
pomp of words seems only a cloak for the writer’s ignorance. 
In a recently published paper by Sir William Thompson, the 
distinguished Glasgow physicist, occurs the following passage, 
highly ludicrous for its absurd mixture of homely simile and 
abstract terminology. It is a good example of the * grand 
style” of modern natural philosophy: “The stream lines 
are as represented in the diagram, in which the region 
of translational velocity greater than wave propagational 
velocity is separated from the region of translational velocity 
less than wave propogational velocity by a cat’s-eye border 
pattern of elliptical whirls.” 

The obscurity of this is only surpassed by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s famous ‘* Formula of Evolution,’’ which runs: 
“Evolution is a change from an indefinite, incoherent | 
homogeneity to a definite, coherent heterogeneity, through 
continuous differentiations and integrations,’ which Mr. 
Kirkham, the mathematician, translates into plain Saxon 
English as follows: ‘ Evolution is a change from a 
nohowish, untalkaboutable all-likeness to a somehowish, 
and in general-ialkaboutable not-all-likeness, by continuous 
somethingelsefications and sticktogetherations.” 

As a clever travesty on the above cacophonous mystifica- 
tions of Mr. Herbert Spencer, which, like the language of 
diplomacy, conceals the meaning it ought to express, we 
have Mr. Kirkham’s “Formula of Universal Change,” 








| which is: “ Change i is a perichoretical synechy of pampara- 
lagmatic and porroteroporeumatical differentiations and in- 
tegrations.”” After such pedantry as this, the clown in 
| Shakspere’s “ Twelfth Night,” who “did impeticos thy 
gratillity,” is absolutely nowhere. 


Mixed Metaphors.—There is nothing with which the 
writer has to deal which requires such delicacy and care in 
| handling as the metaphor. If one is not constantly on the 
lookout, the first he knows he has been jumbling together in 
, hopeless fashion the most incongruous ideas, The negro, 
| and above all the negro preacher, wallows in metaphor 
invariably more or less mixed. It was one of these who, 
confessing his faults before his congregation, cried aloud, 
** Brethren, the muddy pool of politics was the rock on 
which I split.’” Another fervently exclaimed, “ We thank 
thee for this spark of grace; water it, good Lord.”” Another 
| prayed for “grace that we may gird up the loins of our 
} minds, so that we shall receive the latter rain.’ Another, 
| 
| 


after listening to the sermon of a young theologue, offered, 
in reverent and beseeching tones, the following remarkable 
petition: ‘*O Lawd, bress de young brudder effluently. 
Feed his soul wid unction from on high. Quench his thirst 
wid de balm of Gilead and de lily of de valley. Anoint 
his head, O Lawd, till it runs down like de beard of Aaron 
—anoint him wid de Isle of Patmos and fill him wid all 
manner of concupiscence.” 

| No people have had more laid to their charge in the way 
of mixed metaphors than the Irish. Many of them are no 
doubt made to order. Probably to this class belongs the 
peroration attributed to an Irish barrister: ‘Gentlemen of 
the jury, it will be for you to say whether this defendant 
should be allowed to come into court with unblushing foot- 
step, with the cloak of hypocrisy in his mouth, and draw 
three bullocks out of my client’s pocket.” A writer in 
‘* Belgravia’ vouches for the authenticity of the following 
one: Before the last general election, Mr. Shaw, member of 
Parliament for the County Cork, and a leader of the Home 
Rule party, addressed a meeting one Sunday at Cork. The 
malign spirit of metaphor came over the usually sober- 
minded and plain-spoken orator, and behold the result. 
“They tell us,” said he, “that we violate the Sabbath by 
being here to-day. Yet, if the ox or the ass fall into the 
pit, we can take him out on the Sabbath. Our brother is in 
the pit to-day,—the farmer and the landlord are both in it,— 
and we are come to try if we can lift them out.” ‘“ This 
similitude,” adds the writer referred to, “‘ of the Irish land- 
lord to an animal predestined to slaughter was bold but 
timely. The other half of the analogy seemed calculated to 
get Mr. Shaw into trouble with his constituency.” 

Other mixed metaphors nearly as good as the last one 
have been given us during the Land-League agitation. Mr. 
Mitchell Henry in debate spoke of the sabres of the military 
‘reaping’? Captain Boycott’s crop of turnips, and Mr. 
Michael Davitt, in one of his last speeches, referred to “ the 
| constitutional rights of the people trampled upen by the 
mailed hand of authority.” 

But when in its most metaphorical mood the German 
consciousness achieves almost as great successes as thé Irish. 
We quote from “ Belgravia” again: “Every one has heard 
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of the speech of Justice-Minister Hye, who, addressing the 
Vienna students in the troublous times of 1848, declared, 
‘ The chariot of the revolution is rolling along, and gnash- 
ing its teeth as it rolls.’ On the other side, a democrat 
came very near to this success by announcing that ‘ we will 
burn all our ships, and, with every sail unfurled, steer boldly 
out into the ocean of freedom.’ Less known is the address 
by the mayor of a Rhineland corporation, spoken to the 
Emperor William shortly after he was crowned at Versailles. 
‘No Austria, no Prussia!’ said the inspired mayor; ‘ one 
only Germany! Such were the words the mouth of your 
Imperial Majesty has always had in its eye.’ Essentially 
German is a sentence from a learned criticism on a book of 
lyrics which carries the signature of Professor Johannes 
Sheer, ‘Out of the dark regions of philosophical problems,’ 
says the Professor, ‘the poet suddenly lets swarms of songs 
dive up, carrying far-flashing pearls of thought in their 
beaks.’ A song with a pearl in its beak would be a great 
attraction in the programme of a popular concert.” 

In the House of Commons mixed metaphors are not 
infrequently heard. This, by Mr. O’Connor Power, is in 
the best Hibernian style. ‘ Mr. Speaker, since the Govern- 
ment has let the cat out of the bag, there is nothing to be 
done but to take the bull by the horns.” In a debate on 
Lord Beaconfield’s foreign policy, Mr. Cotton declared that 
“at one stage of the negotiations a great European struggle 
was so imminent that it required only a spark to let slip the 
dogs of war.’’ Another member once spoke of the Chambers 
of Commerce as “the intelligent pioneers who feel the pulse 
of the commercial community.” 

A candidate for Parliament, in a public speech, advised 
his hearers ‘* when they had laid an egg to put it by fora 
rainy day.” What a chicken-hearted constituency he must 
have thought he was addressing! 

To one of the daily papers a friend of George Eliot wrote 
a letter on the private character of the great novelist. ‘She 
possessed,”’ he said, “to a marvelous degree the divine gift 
of charity and of attracting moral outcasts to herself, whose 
devils she cast out by shutting her eyes to their existence.” 
Surely any one might possess miraculous powers at that 
rate! 

“Long” John Weintworth.—Some people have never 
heard of him, although he was one of the early Congressmen 
from Illinois. He has been a standing celebrity in Chicago 
from its infancy, and his size entitles him to a national repu- 
tation. He never minds a story at his own expense; and 
the following he is fond of recalling as an illustration of old 
times. 

In his Congressional days postage was twenty-five cents 
a letter. Soon after his election a young man who had 
helped him at the polls called on him and remarked that 
postage was high. 

“ Yes,’ said the Congressman, “ but I shall do my best to 
reduce it.” 

** But you’ll have the franking privilege,” said Henry. 

‘I shall labor to abolish it, though.” 

Still the point of interest to the swain didn’t seem reached, 
and Wentworth was puzzled. 





At last Henry broke through his embarrassment, and said : 


“Mr. Wentworth, I’m engaged to a girl down East, and I 
thought, may be, you’d frank our letters.” 

“Pretty good!” replied Wentworth. “ There’s a bit of 
law, however, against that practice; but there’s one way to 
get around it. You write your letters to me, and I’ll write a 
letter to her, inclosing yours; and she can answer the same 
way.” 

Henry assented to this, and the cheap mail route between 
Chicago and New England ran through Washington, 

At the close of the session, the member from Aer district 
says to the member from Chicago: ‘“ You're going home hy 
the way of my district, I suppose.” 

Mr. Wentworth took on the look of a gigantic interroga- 
tion point. 

“ Why,” resumes New England, “ I’m well acquainted in 
the family of the lady with whom you correspond, and if 
you’re going to be married before the next session, it will 
be pleasant for us to board at the same house !”’ 

This was a sample of “ franking privilege’ the young 
member was not prepared for. He wrote at once to his con- 
stituent: ‘Close up your courtship, Henry, or pay postage.” 
And Henry closed. 

After many years, the ex-member of Congress confesses 
thus: 

“TI franked four from him, and three from her; and to 
this day I stand indebted to the Conscience Fund of the 
Post-Office Department in the sum of $1.75. But this was 
little enough for securing a good Yankee girl to the West 
in those days. Every time, though, any one speaks to me 
about the corruptions of public men at the present day, I see 
‘Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin’ writted on the wall! I think 
of that $1.75, and say nothing.” é 

But, in spite of his self-accusation, “ Long’ John Went- 
worth is among the staunchest reformers of the ‘ Garden 
City.” 


In Sheridan the dramatist’s later life, after unchecked 
conviviality had done its work, coming one night very late 
out of a tavern, he was so overcome by his deep potations as to 
attract attention. ‘“ The watchman,” Byron writes to Moore, 
“who found Sherry in the street fuddled and bewildered 
and almost insensible, asked: ‘Who are you, sir?’ No 
answer. ‘ What’s your name?’—a hiccup. ‘ What’s your 
name?’ Answer, in a slow, deliberate, impressive tone: 
‘ Wilberforce !’”” 


Davy Crockett’s description to his constituents of the 
customs of fashionable society in Washington is worth 
recalling. 

«* Even the common people dine thar at two o’clock,” he 
asserted. ‘‘ The House o’ Representatives have dinner at 
four. The Senate has theirs at six.” 

*« And the President ?”’ gasped an auditor. 

“Old Hickory!” Here his imagination staggered under the 
desire to set a becoming space between his chief and the rest 
of mankind. “Oh! 4e don’t dine until next day!” 


Full many a maid has toyed with kerosene, 
And passed to glory in a golden glare. 

Full many a man has dipped in glycerine, 
And flown spontaneous through the desert air. 











